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FAMOUS river is a natural conductor of 

tradition. We stand by this or that de- 
caying monument, in this or that deserted 
chamber, and often find them as unsuggestive 
as the primrose was to Peter Bell. But with 
a river the case is different. It is alive. It was 
the contemporary of yesterday, as it is the 
contemporary of to-day,— as it will be of to- 
morrow when we shall no more tread its banks. 
For myself, I confess that I never look upon 
the Thames — that Thames which to me, as 
an impenitent Londoner, is far above either 
Amazon or Mississippi — without feeling that 
my apprehension of the past, or at all events 
that portion of the past with which I am best 
acquainted, is strangely quickened and stim- 
ulated. Beside the broad, smooth-flowing 
stream,now, alas ! sadly harried of tussy steam- 
launches and elbowed of angular embank- 
ments, I have merely to pause, and memories 
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press thick upon me. I can see Steele 
landing at Strand Bridge, with “ten 
sail of Apricock boats” from Rich- 
mond, after taking in melons at Nine 
Elms; I can see “ Sir Roger” and 
“ Mr. Spectator” embarking at the 
Temple Stairs in the wherry of the 
waterman who had lost his leg at 
La Hogue. Yonder there is a sound 
of French horns, and Mr. Horace 
Walpole’s barge comes sliding past, 
with flashing oars, carrying Lady 
Caroline Petersham and “ Little Ashe” to 
mince chicken at Vauxhall, and picking up 
Lord Granby en route—“ very drunk from 
Jenny’s Whim.” Or it is Swift, with “ that 
puppy Patrick” in attendance to hold his 
nightgown and slippers, bathing by moon- 
light at Chelsea, and by and by posting 
home to tell Mrs. Dingley and Stella, in the 
famous“ Diary,” that he has lost his land- 
lady’s napkin in the water, and will have to 
pay for it. Lower down, at the Dark House . 
at Billingsgate, there is the merry party of 
Hogarth’s “ Five Days’ Tour,” setting out at 
one in the morning on their journey towards 
Gravesend, lying on straw under a tilt, and 
singing “St. John” and “ Pishoken ” to keep 
up their spirits. Or lower down again, at 
Rotherhithe, it is Henry Fielding, sick of 
many diseases, but waiting cheerfully (only 
that his wife, poor soul, has a “ raging tooth!”) 
to start in the Queen of Fortugal, Richard 
Veal, master, on his last voyage to Lisbon. 
Or again . . . But there would be no end to 
the “agains.” Moreover, I am but newly 
alighted at the Fulham and Putney Bridge 
Station of the Metropolitan District Railway 
(how bare and modern the words look !), and 
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am bound, under charter of my title, on a pil- 
grimage from Fulham to Chiswick. 

There is but little of antiquity about the 
Fulham of to-day; and it must be sadly 
changed since the time when Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, spurring hard from his royal master at 
Hampton Court, found it impossible to cross 
the river from Putney, because the Tory ferry- 
men, perfectly alive to his presence, were ca- 
rousing at the “ Swan” on the opposite bank, 
With those who incline to the romantic side 
of history, this incident is supposed to have 
been the prime cause of the fine old wooden 
bridge —the oldest, indeed, existing in the 
metropolis — which is now so soon to be sup- 
planted by a more modern structure. For the 
moment it is still standing, with its pictu- 

resque toll-house, reminding one vaguely of 
that chamber over the gate which Longfellow 
has sung. But its days are numbered; and 
the mingle-mangle of sheds, and masonry, and 
snorting engines, and all the noisy concomi- 
tants of the new works, make it impossible 
to recover much of the ancient aspect of the 
town, still less to conceive it as a village re- 
mote from London, where Joshua Sylvester 
sunned himself under his uncle’s “ plumb-tree,” 
and John Florio and George Daniel — nay, 
possibly even William Shakspere himself — 
hobnobbed their parcel-gilt goblets over a sea- 
coal fire in the deep chimneys of the “ Golden 
Lion.” As I pass by Sir William Powell’s 
pretty almshouses into the church-yard, and 


up its pleasant avenue of limes, I am im. 
pressed by the recollection that no fewer than 
nine bishops lie in this quiet God’s-acre. But 
my pilgrimage is literary above all; and I am 
more interested in searching for the resting. 
place of Vincent Bourne, that delicate eight. 
eenth-century Latinist who put Hogarth’s 
“ Midnight Conversation” into hendecasyl- 
labics, and whose delightful ‘“ Cornicula” 
Cowper translated as delightfully: 


“There is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow,” etc. 


Cowper’s publisher Johnson, the Johnson 
of the “Olney Hymns” and of Darwin's 
“ Botanic Garden,” is also buried here. And 
opposite the chancel is a tablet to ‘Theodore 
Hook, the novelist, to whom I shall pres- 
ently return, 

With the exception of Ruddle’s musical 
peal of bells, there is little to detain one in 
the church itself. Successive restoration, some 
of it quite recent, has taken the bloom off its 
old-world air, and it is notable chiefly for its 
ornaments. One of these, in the tower porch, 
is to Mordaunt of Avalon, father of Swift's 
“ Mordanto,” that gallant and eccentric Earl 
of Peterborough who married Anastasia 
Robinson, the singer. The statue in its cen- 
ter is by Bird, obviously the ‘Bird of whose 


Cloudesley Shovel at Westminster Addison | 


speaks with such contempt in a well-known 


A WINDOW IN THE “STAR AND GARTER” AT PUTNEY. 
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boat 


FULHAM 


“Spectator.” “ That brave rough Admiral,” 
that “plain gallant man,” says he, “is repre- 
sented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and reposing himself 
on velvet cushions under a canopy of state.” 
My Lord Mordaunt’s effigy is designed in 
the same misguided spirit. He was constable 
of Windsor, and therefore appears in the full 
costume of an antique Roman, brandishing a 
baton of office, and turning his right leg out 
neatly so as to show the inside of the calf. 
Other curious monuments are those of Lady 
Dorothy Clark and Lady Margaret Legh. 
lhe latter is majestic in a wheel-farthingale, 
ruff, and veil. In her lap she has a quaint lit- 
tle swaddled figure, and a second stands on 
end at her side. 

To the left of the church-yard runs Church 
Lane, at the corner of which is a curious 
pseudo-gothic house of the Strawberry Hill 
pattern, called Pryor’s Bank. The back looks 
towards the church; the front, with its gar- 
dens, faces the river. Its present name was 


CHURCH. 


given to it in 1834, when it came into the pos 
session of two kindly disciples of Captain 
Grose, who filled it with good-fellowship, and 
an omnium gatherum of 


“auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn cups, and jingling jackets,” 


long since dispersed under the hammer, 
but of which Mr. Crofton Croker has given 
a minute account in his “ Walk from London 
to Fulham.” Farther down the lane, on a 
spot now occupied by the unsightly aqueduct 
which crosses the river at the old bridge, 
stood Egmont Lodge, where Theodore Hook 
resided for the last ten years of his life. He 
was a frequent guest at Pryor’s Bank, and an 
indispensable ally in the mediaeval mummeries 
and modern high-jinks which delighted its 
antiquarian proprietors. Barham has left us a 
passing idea of this secluded little retreat, 
with its high-walled garden and pet gulls; 
but his unwilling picture of the failing joke- 
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ALONG THE 


spinner, sinking deeper and deeper into debt, 
over-burdened with literary work, and making 
desperate efforts (with the aid of brandy and 
water) to sustain his reputation as a diner-out, 
is a profoundly depressing one. It was while 
Hook was at Egmont Lodge that the author 
of “ Ingoldsby Legends,” calling one day at 
the house in its master’s absence, left the fol- 
lowing impromptu lines behind him —lines 
which Mr. Locker has thought good enough 
to be preserved in “ Lyra Elegantiarum :’ 


TOW-PATH 


“As Dick and I 
Were a-sailing by 

At Fulham bridge, I cocked my eye, 
And says I, ‘ Add-zooks! 
There’s Theodore Hook’s, 


Whose Sayings and Doings made such pretty books 


“*T wonder,’ says I, 
Still keeping my eye 
On the house, ‘ if he’s in—I should like to try. 
With his oar on his knee, 
Says Dick, says he, 
‘Father, suppose you land and see!’ 
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HAMMERSMITH MALL. 


“*¢ What, land and sea,’ 
Says I to he, 
Together! why, Dick, why, how can that be?’ 
And my comical son, 
Who is fond of fun, 
[ thought would have split his sides at the pun, 


“So we rows to shore, 

, And knocks at the door — 

When William, a man I’ve seen often before, 
Makes answer and says, 

‘ * Master’s gone in a chaise 

Call’d a homnibus, drawn by a couple of bays.’ 


“So I says then, 
: ‘Just lend me a pen’; 

‘T will, sir,’ says William, politest of men; 
So having no card, these poetical brayings 
Are the record I leave of my doings and sayings.” 

Omnibuses, it will be perceived, were still 
strange objects in June, 1834. Somewhere 
near Hook’s house must have stood the old 
Swan Inn from which the ferrymen defied Wal- 


pole, and to which Marryat refers in “ Jacob 
Faithful.” It was supposed to date from Wil- 
ham III., and was burnt down as late as 1871. 
But I am straying from my route, which lies 
by Fulham Palace. 

As I pass out between Pryor’s Bank and 
the church-yard, I enter upon the Bishop's 
Walk. The river flows by me to the left, and 
on the right the moat separates me from the 
grounds of the time-honored manor-house 
of Fulham, so long the home of successive 
bishops of London. The elms and chestnuts 
are covered with sparks of spring, and ragged 
urchins fish, as always, in the half-dry moat. 
Across the trim lawns and between the tree- 
trunks come glimpses of the old chimney- 
stacks and patchwork of architecture, which 
have grown up under a long line of episcopal 
occupants, most of whom sleep in the adja- 
cent church-yard. What Bishop Fitzjames 
added, what Bishop Blomfield preserved, 
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the library of Bishop Porteus, the chapel of 
Bishop Tait, the avenue of Bishop Compton, 
the summer-house where grim old Bonner in- 
terrogated his victims,—all these would be 
delightful to gossip about, if I were writing 
on elephant folio in a monster magazine. 
But space, in THe Century at least, is limited. 
Meanwhile, strolling slowly along the Bishop’s 
Walk, and watching the wide stream, where 


ing across the river from this point, Bam 
Elms is nearly opposite. Here once lived 
left-legged Jacob ‘Tonson, the bookseller ; and 
here, in a room which he built for the purpose, 
the famous“ Kit Cat Club ” assembled. Here, 
too, dwelt Heidegger of the Masquerade, 
whom Pope and Fielding and Hogarth satir. 
ized; and plain-speaking Cobbett of the 
“ Rural Rides.” But the historical resident of 


CHISWICK AIT AND GRASS BOATS. 


a panting Kew-bound steameris turning up the 
wavesin such a track of molten silveras the late 
Cecil Lawson would have delighted in, I find 
I have reached the inlet known to oarsmen 
as the Bishop’s Creek. Here, deviating slightly 
from the river, and leaving to my right a lofty 
avenue of elms, I strike into a lane which leads 
between meadows and thrush-haunted market 
gardens to the Crab-Tree Inn, a little hostelry 
at the end of a cul de sac by the waterside. 
There is nothing of interest on the way but 
Craven Cottage, a now rather dilapidated 
Gothic house, built by the Margravine of 
Anspach. Tradition speaks of remarkable in- 
ternal decorations, palm-tree columns, and so 
forth; but its chief interest to me lies in 
the fact that it was once tenanted by Bulwer, 
who wrote some of his novels in it. Look- 


Barn Elms was the poet Abraham Cowley, 
seeking in 1663 that “little Zoar” in the 
country which seems always the dream of the 
town-dweller. He did not find it, of course, 
—who does? The “small House and large 
Garden” of his aspirations was but “ hired”; 
the airdisagreed with him ; his tenants cheated 
him; his neighbors put their cattle in his pas- 
tures. Moreover, the spot that he had “taken 
for an hermitage” was a favorite resort ol 
cockney pleasure-seekers. Garrulous Mr. Sam- 
uel Pepys, sailing in his boat “ as far as Bam 
Elms” and fortifying himself by “ reading o 
Mr. Evelyn’s late new book against solitude, 
sees with admiration “ gallant ladies and people 
come with their bottles, and basket, and chairs, 
and form, to sup under the trees by the water 
side.” All this must have been fatal to “ alma 
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BARNES RAILROAD BRIDGE, 


Quies” and her votary, who moved not long with seats in the branches, which I so well 
afterwards to Chertsey, where he died. remember, has gone the way of trees and men. 
There are barges with dead-leaf sails— Probably before long this peaceful “ angle of 
such barges as Whistler used to delight in the earth” also, from which so many seasons 
before he took to symphonies and nocturnes— have seen 
unloading slates in front of the Crab-Tree Inn 
when I reach it. The name of the little ale- 
house is a misnomer now, for the old tree as the Collins-cum-Cayley line has it, will be 
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HOGARTH’S TOMB, 


surrendered to the brick and mortar destroyer. 
Ominous notice-boards, as to “desirable 
sites” and “capital frontages,” are already 
beginning to appear in the neighborhood, and 
it is with a boding sigh that one turns from 
the river, a peep of which is thus afforded, 
into the Fulham Palace road. Thenceforth 
the journey lies through the ordinary Arabia 
Petra of the suburbs, with nothing more 
delectable than a fly-blown announcement in 
a gin-palace window to the effect that it is the 
rendezvous of the “ Royal Antediluvian Order 
of Buffaloes.” Farther on, in a humbler house 
of call, is a notice that a “ Nose Club” has 
been held on the premises since 1867. 
This, with its highly realistic cartoons of the 
members, and its suggestion of the “ Ugly 
Club” in the “ Spectator,” is my sole conso- 
lation until I reach Hammersmith Church. 


At Hammersmith the work of “improvement” 
is going on even more actively than at Ful- 


ham. Already the church-tower has disap- 
peared, and in its place is rising a spick and 
span modern edifice “of Mansfield stone, 
with fluted pillars of Belgian marble.” Under 
this, what remains of the older building nestles 
forlornly. As I peer into it, I see dimly the 
time-black altar-piece which Gibbons carved 
and Cipriani decorated, and wonder moum- 
fully what its ultimate fate may be. It can 
scarcely be transferred to the new church 
Perhaps it will be purchased by the South 
Kensington Museum! In the nave is the mon- 
ument of that stanch royalist Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, surmounted by a bronze bust of Charles 
I. Under this, in an urn, was the g 

knight’s heart, which (says Faulkner) it was 
long the custom to “refresh” annually with 
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HOGARTH'S HOUSE. 


acup of wine. Worlidge the etcher is buried 
here, and Fielding’s first biographer, Arthur 
Murphy. In the old days Hammersmith 
Church had its pulpit hour-glass, of which 
a late example may be seen in Hogarth’s 
“Sleeping Congregation.” Gay, too, refers to 
it in the “ Shepherd’s Week,” when he says 
that the parson, preaching Blouzelinda’s fu- 
neral sermon, 


“Spoke the Hour-Glass in her Praise quite out.” 


To Hammersmith Suspension Bridge from 
Hammersmith Church is but a stone’s throw. 
At the bridge foot is the old Mall, extending, 
with its rows of boats, along the river to Chis- 
wick, A foot-bridge over a creek, round which 
lies a malodorous and populous district known 
as Little Wapping, divides itinto the Upper and 
Lower Mall; and it is still shaded in parts by 


tall elms which date from William and Mary, 
when its bastion-like frontage was also con- 
structed. There are few houses of note in the 
Lower Mall; but between it and the Upper 
Mall, and next to the “ Doves” public-house 
(where, by the way, is to be seen one of the 
last survivals of the ancient game of “ bumble- 
puppy”), is a cottage called “The Seasons,” 
from which Thomson is supposed to have in- 
spected the frozen Thames and written part 
of “Winter.” Inthe Upper Mall lived Charles 
the Second’s neglected wife, Catherine of Brz- 
ganza, and Queen Anne’s physician, Dr. Rat- 
cliff. Sussex House was the residence of 
Marryat, who filled it with sailor-like hospitality 
and farce a 4a Theodore Hook, But the most 
original dweller in the Upper Mall was Louis 
Weltje, cook to George 1V., and owner of the 
hideous Pavilion on the Steyne at Brighton. 
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CHISWICK HOUSE GATE. 


He died at Hammersmith, where his imper- 
turbable Teutonic humor and excellent table 
attracted many illustrious visitors. In Angelo’s 
chatty reminiscences there is a capital account 
of one of these gastronomic symposia, at which 
Bannister, Munden, and Rowlandson the cari- 
caturist assisted, and the host mixed sauces, 
and told stories in his funny German-English. 
“ Fon I gote to de fost dumbpike beyond 
Kensington, from town, de goach stobed some 
time, fon me say ‘Ged on’ ; fon de dumbpike 
say, ‘Sir, dere be nobody on de bokes,’” etc. 
The charioteer, in fact, had fallen drunk off 
his perch, and was snoring comfortably under 
a hedge —while there were still hedges be- 
tween Hammersmith and Kensington. 

A little beyond the Upper Mall, but with 
its back to the water, is Hammersmith Ter- 
race, a quiet, old-fashioned street, not without 
its memories. Here, for a time, lived Murphy, 
already referred to as buried in Hammer- 


smith Church, and here, as his dedication to 
Burke shows, he translated Tacitus. Here, too, 
lived and died the marine painter Philip de 
[’outherbourg, who went mad about that 
queer impostor Brothers the prophet, and 
persuaded himself that he had the gift of 
healing, until the mob cured him by breaking 
his windows. Here, again, in our own day, 
lives one of the most learned of modern art 
critics, Mr. F. G. Stephens of the “ Athe- 
nzum.,” 

As, turning slightly to the left, I come upon 
Chiswick Mall, and see once more the shining 
water with its long eyot or islet of osiers, my 
pilgrimage is drawing to a close. Wandering 
slowly down the rows of pretty old houses, 
with their small-paned windows and quaint 
iron gates, I look almost instinctively for that 
famous “academy for young ladies,” at the 
door of which, in the first act of her checkered 
Odyssey, Miss Rebecca Sharp of Vanity Fait 
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flung Johnson’s “ Dixonary” at poor good- 
natured Jemima Pinkerton. But, if I do not 
find this, I find something more important, 
and that is the house once occupied by Alex- 
ander Pope. It is No. 5 in a lime-fronted 
red-brick range, known now as Mawson’s 
Row, but in Pope’s day as “ye New Build- 
ings, Chiswick.” Here, after he left Binfield, 
and before he settled finally at Twickenham, 
Pope lived quietly with his father and mother, 
translating Homer, quarreling with Curll and 
Cibber, and writing Platonic notes to the 
blue-eyed Martha Blount. But, according to 
Carruthers, he was half ashamed of his Chis- 
wick sojourn, “as forming an undignified 
episode between Binfield and Twickenham,” 
and “he omitted all reference to it in his 
printed letters.” Just beyond the turning out 
of the Mall which leads to Mawson’s Row is 
the “ Red Lion,” at the door of which hangs 
an old whetstone, which, its inscription af- 
firms, has “ sharpened tools on this spot about 
1000 years” (the last “o” has a most sus- 
picious look! ); and then, after a glance at 
Barnes Bridge in the distance, I come sud- 
denly upon Chiswick Church. 

And a restoration, desecration, desolation ! 
Chiswick Church, too, is being recon- 
structed. At Hammersmith the tower 
was gone, and the church left; here 
the church is down, but the tower is 
standing. Hoardings shut off the 
major part of the grave-yard, and 
the tea-caddy tomb of William Ho- 
garth, now almost reached by the 
new-rising walls, is piously planked 
up from possible injury. Louther- 
bourg’s monument, with its inordi- 
nate epitaph, is still visible at the 
back; but for the resting-places of 
Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleve- 
land, of the beautiful lady of Rane- 
lagh, of Richard, Earl of Burlington, 
and his architect Kent, one must take 
the word of the guide-books. Even 
the curious stone in the church-yard 
wall, placed there by the first Lord 
Bedford, has, for the moment, disap- 
peared. It will be replaced much as 
the artist has here drawn it; but Chis- 
wick church-yard will never be quite 
the same again, and the little picture 
of it in these pages chronicles a 
something of the past. 

Hogarth’s tomb, however, natu- 
tally suggests Hogarth’s house, and 
my steps lead me mechanically from 
thechurch-yard to Burlington Lane, 
and so past the Feathers Inn and the 
ctossways, to the well-worn, narrow 
gateway, flanked by its dingy urns. 
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Here, it is true, there is no restoration going 
on, and a little judicious repair (not reconstruc- 
tion) would be of advantage, for the aspect of 
the place is ruinous in the extreme. The pictu 
resque old red-brick house is wofully dilapi- 
dated ; the great overhanging bow-window has 
a nodding, crazy look, and a jumble of pig-sties 
and rubbish encumber what, notso many years 
since, was a pretty well-grown garden. ‘The 
mulberry-tree, nevertheless, which dates from 
the painter’s day, still drags on a maimed but 
healthy existence, and at this precise moment 
of time serves for picket to a lean horse who is 
cripp-cropping the scanty grass-plot at its base. 
If, ike ‘Tennyson’s “ ‘Talking Oak,” it could 
“ plagiarize a heart 
And answer with a voice,” 


what would it not tell us! ‘This scarred and 
blackened trunk, which spring, even now, is 
dressing with bright leaves, must have known 
William Hogarth in the flesh! It must have 
watched him scratching with a nail that 
homely mural tablet of Dick the bullfinch, 
which so mysteriously disappeared ; it must have 
watched him playing ninepins in his filbert ave- 
nue, or strutting through the walks in the red 


A PETER BOAT. 
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roquelaure he wore at Leicester Fields. It 
must have been acquainted, also, with those 
friendly guests who filled up the three-cornered 
inclosure on sunny afternoons. Hither, no 
doubt, when the “ Epistle to William Ho- 
garth” was yet unwritten, Mr. Charles 
Churchill would stroll with his pointers from 
Acton, bringing as his companion, it may be, 
that squinting patriot, “the heaven-born 
Wilkes.” Or, to go back somewhat earlier in 
time, Dr. Benjamin Hoadley of the “Sus- 
picious Husband” would ride up from Chel- 
sea, or Dr. Ralph would look round to have 
a chat about the “ Analysis,” or worthy Jus- 
tice Welch would make the dusty pilgrimage 
from Holborn. He it was who wrote that 
capital description of the “ March to Finch- 
ley,” in Christopher Smart's “ Student ” ; and 
he has just said good-bye to Fielding at 
Gravesend. He has little hope of seeing his 
old colleague again, has honest Welch; and 
Mr. Ranby, Hogarth’s neighbor and the 


confirmation. The famous author of “ Ame. 
lia” has dropsy, and gout, and jaundice, and 
he is wasted to a shadow. When he was at 
Ealing, says Mr. Welch, the women were 
afraid to visit him, his aspect was so ghastly, 
But his heart is as brave as ever, and his 
cheerfulness is marvelous, and he is going to 
keep a journal of his voyage to Lisbon. So, 
I fancy, they sat and chatted, and puffed at 
their long pipes of Virginia, under the mul- 
berry-tree in Hogarth’s garden, “ when George 
was King.” 

Turning down Hogarth Lane again, | 
almost expect to meet the compact and 
springy little figure of Mr. David Garrick, 
coming to make one of the party. But I am 
speedily restored to the land of realities. 
There are notice-boards again among the 
apple-blossoms as I pass by the gate of Chis. 
wick House into the lime-shaded Duke's 
Avenue. The suburban builder once more 
becomes rampant ; and my walk is at an end. 


King’s Sergeant Surgeon, shakes his head in 
Austin Dobson, 





THE TWO BELLS. 


T= ot seen 


ONG years ago, so runs the ancient story, 
Two bells were sent from Spain to that far clime, 
New found, beyond the sea, that to God’s glory 
And in His house together they might chime. 
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And to this day one bell is safely swinging 
Within its shelt’ring tower, where, clear and free, 
It hallows each day with its mellow ringing,— 
The other bell, the mate, was lost at sea. 
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And when in gentle chimes the bell is pealing, 
The people listen; for they say they hear 
An echo from the distant ocean stealing,— 
It is the lost one’s answer, faint yet clear. 
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Ah, love, like those two bells we sailed together, 
And you have reached your holy work and rest, 
But stormy was the way and rude the weather, 
And I was lost beneath the wave’s white crest. 


Over my buried heart the waters glisten, 
Across my breast the sea-weeds wave and twine, *N 
Dead is my soul’s best life, save when I listen ginia di 
And hear your spirit calling unto mine. and in ; 

farther 
Then the old longing wakes, I start, I shiver, Bo 
I try to break the bonds which hold me dumb, P 
I turn, I strive with many a throe and quiver, ment to 
I feebly answer, but I cannot come. The | 

Bessie Chandler. 





MEH LADY: A STO 


RY OF THE WAR.* 


By the Author of “ Marse Chan.” 


“ \ ON’T dat Phil go’stracted when he gits 


“ Dee won’ have none from no- 
whar else, suh; dee done heah dee ma 
tell how Marse Phil used to git poles right 
heah on dis ridge’ an’ dee oon’ fling a line 
wid nay urr sort o’ poles at all. Dat Phil he 
mo’ like Marse Phil ’n’ he like he pa; some- 
times I think he Marse Phil done come back ; 
—he’s he ve’y spit an’ image.” 

“Whoare the boys ?” I asked, taking a seat 
on the moss-covered breastwork. 

“Hi! we all’s boys— 
Meh Lady’s. De fish 
runnin’ good now, an’ 
dee’ll be heah toreckly. 
Dee up in New York now, 
but me an’ Hannah got a 
letter from ’em yistidy. 
You cyarn’ keep ’em dyah 
long after de fish ’gins to 
run; nor suh, dat you 
cyarn’. Dat Phil, I boun’ studyin’ ’bout his pol 
lowed the reflection. 


_" NoTe.— The dialect of the negroes of Eastern Vir- 
ginia differs totally from that of the Southern negroes, 
and in some material points from that of those located 
farther west. 

The elision is so constant that it is impossible to 
posters the exact sound, and in some cases it has been 
ound necessary to subordinate the phonetic arrange- 
ment to intelligibility. 

The following rules may, however, aid the reader: 


a pike on de een o’ dis feller!” 

The speaker was standing in the dogwood 
bushes just below me, for I was on the em- 
bankment where the little foot-path through 

the straggling pines and underbrush ran 
' over it. He was holding in his hand a 
‘- newly peeled cedar fishing-pole, while a 
number more lay in the path at the foot of 
the old redoubt. 

I watched for a moment in silence, and then 
said : 

“ Hello! Uncle, what are you doing?” 

“ Gittin’ fishin’-poles for de boys,suh,” hean- 
swered promptly and definitely. ‘« We'’s ’spectin’ 
’em soon.” Then he added confidentially : 


Ney 


y 


e right now.” And a short laugh of delight fol- 


The final consonant is rarely sounded. Adverbs, prep- 
ositions, and short words are frequently slighted, as is 
the possessive. The letter ris not usually rolled except 
when used as a substitute for /4, but is pronounced a4. 

For instance, the following is a fair representation 
of the peculiarities cited : 

The sentence, “It was curious, he said, he wanted 
to go into the other army,” would sound: “ *Twuz 
cu-yus, he say, he wan’(t) (to) go in(to) *turr ah-my.” 











“SHE CYARN’ MARRY A UNION SOLDIER.” 


(SEE PAGE 196.) 
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«“ How many are there ?” 

« Fo’ on ’em, suh, wid de little gal, an she 
jes’ like Meh Lady wuz at her age, tryin’ to 
keep up wid her brurrs, an’ do ev’ything dee 
do. . Lord! suh, hit cyars me back so some- 
times, I mos’ furgit de ain’ nuver been no war 
nor nuttin’. Yes suh, dee tu’ns de house upside 
down when dee comes, jes’ like Marse Phil an’ 
Meh Lady. Um —m! [making that peculiar 
sound so indescribably suggestive], dee used to 
jes’ teoh de wull to pieces. You see, after Marse 
Jeems die’ an’ lef’ Mistis heah wid jes’ dem 
two, she used to gi’ ’em dee head, an’ dee all 
over de plantation. Meh Lady (de little white 
mistis), in her little white apron wid her curls 
all down in her eyes, used to look white ’mong 
dem urr chil’ns as a clump o’ blackberry 
blossoms "mong de blackberries. I don’ keer 
what Hannah do wid dat hyah it wouldn’ lay 
smoove. An’ her eyes! I do b’lieve she laugh 
mo’ wid ’em ’n wid her mouf. She wuz de 
‘light o’ dis plantation! when she’d come in 
you’ house ’twuz like you’d shove back de 
winder an’ let piece o’ de sun in on de flo’ ; — 
you could almos’ see by her! An’ Marse Phil, 
he used to wyah her! I don’ keer whar you see 
one, dyah turr, she lookin’ up at him, pushin’ her 
hyah back out her big brown eyes, an’ tryin’ to 
dojes’ what hedo. When Marse Phil went byah- 
footed, she had to go byah-footed too, an’ she’d 
foller him down to de mill-pond th’oo briers 
an’ ev’ywhar wid her little white foots scratch- 
in’ an’ gittin’ briers in ’em; but she ain’ mine 
dat so he ain’ lef’ her. Dat’s de way ’twuz, 
spang tell Marse Phil went to college, or you 
jes’ as well say, tell he went in de army, cause 
he home ev’y Christmas an’ holiday all de 
time he at de univusity, an’ al’ays got some- 
body or nurr wid him. You cyarn’ keep bees 
'way after dee fine de honeysuckle bush, an’ 
dem young bucks dee used to be roun’ her 
constant. Hit look like ef she drap her hank- 
cher hit teck all on ’em to pick ’t up. Dee so 
perseverin’ (Mr. Watkins spressly), I tell Han- 
nah I specks one on ’em gwine be Mistis’ 
son-in-law ; but Hannah say de chile jes’ ’joy- 
in’ herself an’ projeckin’ wid ’em, an’ ain’ love 
none on ‘em hard as Marse Phil. An’ so 
‘twuz! Hannah know. Her cap’n ain’ come 
yit! When dee cap’n come dee know it, an’ 
ef dee don’ know it when he come, dee know 
it p’intedly when he go ’way. 

_“ We wuz rich den, quarters on ev’y hill, an’ 
niggers mo’’n you could tell dee names; dee 
used to be thirty cradlers in de harves’-fiel’ 
an’ binders mo’ ’n you kin count. 

“Den Marse Phil went in de war. You wuz 
too young to know ’bout dat, marster? Say 
you wuz ? Dat’s so!” (This in ready acquies- 
cence tomy reply that every Southerner knew 
of the war.) “Well, hit ‘peared like when it 

Vou. XXXII.—24. 
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start de ladies wuz ambitiouser for it mos’ 'n 
de mens. Um! dee wuz rank, sho’ ’nough. 
At fust dee didn’ know what ’twuz, hit come 
so sudden. One mornin’ I wuz standin’ right 
by de po’ch, an’ Marse Phil ride up in de yard. 
I see him time he tunned de curve o’ de ave- 
nue; I know he seat, 'cause I larn him to 
ride ; dese hands set him up on de horse fust 
time he ever tetch de saddle, when he little 
fat legs couldn’ retch to de little skeurts. 
Well, I call Mistis an’ Meh Lady, an’ dee come 
out jes’ as he gallop up in de yard. He speak 
to me, an’ run up de gre’t steps, an’ Mistis teck 
him right in her arms, an’ helt him farst, an’ 
when she le’ him go her face look mighty 
cu’yus; an’ when dee went into de house I 
notice Marse Phil taller’n he wuz at Christmas, 
an’ he han’ ’em in stately like he pa. 

“*T'wuz he done come home to go in de 
army, an’ he done stop in Richmon’ to git he 
permission, ‘cause he feared he ma oon’ let 
him go bedout it; an’ he say, Mr. Watkins 
an’ heap o’ de boys done lef’ an’ gone home 
to raise companies. Mistis— Hannah say — 
grieve might'ly when tain’ nobody see her, 
an’ she got her do’ locked heap, sayin’ her 
prars for him ; but she ain’ say a wud "bout he 
goin’, she nor Meh Lady nurr — dee jes’ datam- 
bitious "bout it. De thorybreds goes wid dee 
heads up till dee drap, you know. After dat you 
ain’ see nuttin’ but gittin’ ready ; cuttin’ an’ sew- 
in’, an’ meckin’ tents, an’ bandages, an’ uni- 
forms, an’ lint,—’twuz wuss’n when dee meck- 
in’ up de folks’ winter clo’es! an’ when Marse 
Phil fetch he s’o’de home an’ put on he boots 
an’ spurs whar I done black, an’ git he seat 
on Paladin, twarn’ nay han’ on de place but 
what say Marse Phil’bleeged to whup’em efdee 
come close enough. Well, so he went off to 
de war, an’ Left-hand Torm went wid him to 
wait on him an’ ten’ to de horses, and Mistis 
and Meh Lady ain’ had time to cry tell dee 
rid roun’ de curve, an’ Marse Phil tu’n an’ 
wave he hat to ’em stan’in’ dyah on de po’ch; - 
an’ den Mistis tu’n roun’ an’ walk in de house 
right quick wid her mouf wuckin’, an’ lock 
herse’f in her chamber, an’ Meh Lady set 
down on de steps an’ cry by herse’f. 

*“ Dat wuz de een o’ de ole times, an’ dem 
whar ain’ nuver had dee foots to git ’quainted 
wid de ground wuz stomped down in de dut. 

“Oh! yes, suh, he come back,” said he pres- 
ently, in answer to a question from me, “ but 
de war had been gwine on for mo’ ’n a year 
befo’ he did. Heaps o’ urr soldiers used to 
come; dee’d kiver up de gre’t road an’ de 
plantation sometimes, an’ eat up ev’ything on 
de place. But Marse Phil he ain’ nuver git 
home ; he ’bleeged to stay to keep de Yankeys 
back ; he wid Gener’! Jackson, an’ he fightin’ 
all de time; he git two or th’ee balls th’oo he 
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clo’es an’ he cap,—he write we all’bout it; two 
bring de blood, but not much, he say, dee jes’ 
sort o’ bark him. Oh! dee wuz jes’ p’intedly 
notifyin’ him; ev’y chance dee’d git dee’d 
plump at him same as when you’d plump at 
de middle man. But dat ain’ pester him, chile! 

“ But one mornin’ when we ain’ heah from 
him in long time an’ think he up in de valley, 
Marse Phil ride right up in de yard, an’ Mistis’ 
face light up to see him tell she look mos’ 
like a young ooman. Hesay he ain’ got long 
to stay, dat de army gwine down de big road 
an’ he ’bleeged to git right back to he bat’ry, 
—he jes’ ride ’cross to see he ma an’ Meh 
Lady an’ all on us, he say, an’ he mighty 
hongry, ‘cause he ain’ had nuttin’ to eat sence 
early de day befo’, an’ he want me to feed 
Paladin at de rack ; an’ Meh Lady, chile! she 
lef’ him walkin’ ’bout in de house wid he ma 
wid he arm roun’ her, an’ twis’in’ he mustache, 
whar showin’ leetle sence he sich a man, an’ 
axin’ he ma don’t she think it a fine mustache, 
dat all de girls say ’tis, an’ axin’ *bout ev’y- 
body ; an’ she come out an’ ’tend to gittin’ 
him some’n’ to eat wid her own hands, an’ he 
sut’n’y did eat hearty ; an’ den he come ’way, 
an’ he stoop down an’ kiss he ma and Meh 
Lady, an’ tell ’em he gwine to be a cun’l one 
dese days; an’ Mistis she ain’ able to say nut- 
tin’, but jes’ look at him wistful as he went down 
de steps, den she run down after him an’ ketch 
him after he git on de groun’ an’ kiss him an’ 
breck out cryin’ ; she say she ain’ begrudge him, 
but she love him so much. Hekiss her mighty 
sorf’ two or th’ee times, an’ den she let him go, 
an’ he come an’ git on he horse an’ rid ’way at 
a gallop out de back gate, wid he cap on de 
side he head, an’ dee went in de house, an’ dat 
horse warn’ go up de stable right den. 

“De nex’ day we hear de cannons ’way 
down de country jes’ like thunder right study, 
an’ Mistis and Meh Lady dee set on de 
po’ch an’ listen to’em wid dee face mighty 
solemn all day long. An’ dat night-’bout de 
fust rooster-crow Left-hand Torm come home 
on de gray, an’ knock at Mistis’ winder, an’ 
say Marse Phil done shoot in de breast, an’ 
he don’t know wherr he dead or not; he 
say he warn’ dead when he come ’way, but 
de doctor wuz wid him, an’ he had sent 
him after he ma to come to him at once, an’ 
he had been ridin’ hard all night long ever 
sence jes’ befo’ sunset; an’ Torm say he bat’ry 
wuz de fust on de groun’, an’ he post it on de 
aidge o’ de woods in a oat-fiel’, jes’ like cra- 
dlers, you know, an’ he drive de enemy out dee 
breas’wucks, an’ he see him when he lead he 
bat’ry ’cross de oat-fiel’, he guns all six in a 
strainin’ gallop, an’ he and Paladin in de lead 
cheerin’, wid bullits an’ shells hailin’ all roun’ 
him, an’ he wuz de fust man in de redoubt, he 
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say, an’ he fall jes’ as he jump he horse ove, 
an’ den he lay dyah an’ fight he guns tell hy 
faint. An’ Torm say de gener’! say he’d ruthe 
been Marse Phil fightin’ he bat’ry dat day de 
’a’ been President de Confederate States, 

“Well, suh, Mistis she had jump out o’ be 
de fust step o’ Torm in de yard; she hady’ 
even teck off her clo’es, an’ she jes’ stand stij 
like she ain’ heah good wid her face lookin’ likk 
she done dead. Meh Lady she tell Torm t 
tell me to git de kerridge as soon as I kin, ay’ 
to tell her mammy please to come dyah quick 
An’ when day broke I was standin’ at de gate 
wid de kerridge; done feed my horses an’; 
good bag o’ clean oats in de boot. Mistis she 
come out wid Meh Lady an’ Hannah, an’ he 
face sut’n’y wuz grievious. I ain’ know tell | 
see de way she look how it hu’t her, but! 
been see dead folks look better ’n she look 
den. All she say wuz: 

“« Try an’ git me dyah, Billy’; an’ I say, 
‘Yes ’m, I’m gwine to-ef Gord’ll le’ me.’ | 
did git her dyah too; ef I didn’ meck den 
horses flinder ! 

“ But dead mens! I nuver see as many it 
my life as I see dat evenin’. Amb’lances an’ 
waggins full on ’em, an’ dem whar jis’ good 
as dead ; de road wuz chocked up wid ’em! 
Dee all know Marse Phil bat’ry; dee say hit 
de fust in de fight yistidy an’ it cut all t 
pieces ; an’ pres’n’y a gent’man whar | axa 
he gallop past me rein up he horse an’ say he 
know him well, an’ he wuz shot yistidy an’ lef 
on de fiel’; he done teck off he cap when he 
see Mistis an’ Meh Lady in de kerridge, am 
he voice drapt mighty low, an’ he say Mars 
Phil wuz shot ’bout fo’ o’clock leadin’ he 
bat’ry, an’ he did splendid wuck. 

“ He voice sort o’ passionate, an’ he face s0 
pitiful when he say dat, I know ‘tain’ no hope 
to save him, an’ ef I git Mistis dyah in time, 
dat’s all. 

“*¢ Drive on quick,’ says Mistis, an’ I druv 
on. I done meck up my mine to git she a 
Meh Lady to Marse Phil whar I ’sponsible for 
dat night ef Gord’ll le’ me. An’ I did too, 
mon! I see de soldiers all ‘long de road look 
at me, and some on ’em holler to me dat! 
cyarn’ go dat way ; but I ain’ pay no ’tention 
to ’em, I jes’ push on, and pres’n’y risin’ a lit 
tle ridge I see de house de gent’man done 
tell me ’bout, settin’ in de oat-fiel’ bout a hall 
a mile ahead, and I jes’ pushin’ for it, when 
th’ee or four mens standin’ dyah in de 
’yant de ridge, a little piece befo’ me, SJ 
‘Halt.’ I ain’ pay no ‘tention to ‘em, )J® 
drive on so, an’ dee holler ‘ Halt’ ag’in; @ 
when I ain’ stop den nuther, jes’ drive on right 
study, a spreckle-face feller run up an’ ketch 
Remus’ head, an’ anurr one done p’int he gu 
right at me. I say, ‘Whyn’t you le’ go de 
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horse, mon! ain’ you got no better sense ’n to 
ketch holt Mistis’ horses, juckin’ dat horse’ 
mouf dat way? Le’ go de horse’ head, don’ 
‘ou heah me ?’ 

«]’clar! ef I warn’ dat outdone, I wuz jes’ 
‘bout to wrap my whip ‘roun’ him, when 
Mistis open de do’ an’ step out. She say she 
wan’ go on; dee say she cyarn’ do it; den 
she say she gwine, dat her son dyin’ dyah in 
de house an’ she gwine to him. She talk 
mighty sorf’ but mighty ‘termined like. Dee 
sort o’ reason wid her, but she jes’ walk on by 
wid her head up, an’ tell me to foller her, an’ 
dat I did, mon! an’ lef’ ’em dyah in de road 
holdin’ dee gun. De whole army couldn’ ’a’ 
keep her fum Marse Phil den. I got to de 
house toreckly an’ drive up nigh as I could fur 
de gre’t trenches cross de yard, whar look like 
folks been ditchin’. A gent’man come to de 
do’, an’ Mistis ax, ‘Is he ’live yet ?’ He say, 
‘Yes, still alive’; an’ she say ‘Where ?’ an’ 
went right in an’ Meh Lady wid her; an’ I 
heah say he open he eyes as she went in an’ 
sort o’ smile, an’ when she kneel down an’ 
kiss him he whisper he ready to go den, an’ 
he wuz too. He went dat night in he mother’s 
arms, an’ Meh Lady an’ Hannah at he side, 
like I tole ’em I was gwine do when I start 
fum home dat mornin’, an’ he wuz jes’ as peace- 
ful asa baby. He tole he ma when he wuz 
dyin’ dat he had try to do he duty, an’ dat 


‘twuz jes’ like ole times, when he used to go 
to sleep in her lap in he own room, wid her 


arms ’roun’ him. Mistis sen’ me fur a am- 
b'lance dat night, an’ we put him in de coffin 
next mornin’ an’ start, ’cause Mistis she gwine 
cyar Marse Phil home an’ lay him in de gyar- 
din, whar she kin watch him. We travel all 
day an’ all night an’ retch home "bout sun- 
rise, and den we had to dig de grave. An’ 
when we got home Mistis she had de coffin 
brought in and cyared him in he own room 
while we waitin’, and she set in dyah all day 
long wid him, and he look like a boy sleepin’ 
dyah so young in he little gray jacket wid he 
so’de ’cross he breas’. We bury him in de 
gyardin dat evenin’, and dar warn’ ’nough 
gent’mens in de county to be he pall-bearers, 
so de hands on de place toted him, and it ease’ 
me might'ly to git meh arm onder him right 
good, like when he wuz a little chap runnin’ 
roun’ callin’ me ‘ Unc’ Billy,’ and pesterin’ 
me to go fishin’. And de gener’l write Mistis 
a letter and say de Confede’cy moan he loss, 
and he meck him a cun’l in de oat-fiel’ de 
day he wuz shot, and hit’s dat on he tomb- 
stone now; you kin go dyah in de gyardin 
an’ read it. And we hang he s’o’de on de wall 
in he own room over de fireplace, and dyah 
it hang now for to show to de boys what a 
Soldier he wuz. 
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“Well, after dat, things sut’n’y went bad. 
De house looked dat lonesome I couldn’ byah 
to look at it ; ev’ything I see look’ like Marse 
Phil jes’ done put it down, or jes’ comin’ 
after it. Mistis and Meh Lady dee wuz in 
deep mo’nin’, of co’se, and it look like de house 
in mo’nin’ too. And Mistis her hyah got 
whiter and whiter. De on’y thing ‘peared to 
gi’ her any peace o’ mine wuz settin’ in Marse 
Phil’ room. She used to set dyah all day, 
sewin’ for de soldiers. She ain’ nuver let no- 
body tetch dat room ; hit al’ays sort o’ sacred 
to her after dat. And Meh Lady she took 
holt de plantation, an’ ole Billy wuz her head 
man. 

“ Dat’s de way 'twuz for two years tell mos’ 
in de summer. Den— 

“Hit happen one day. I wuz jes’ come out 
meh house after dinner, gwine to de stable. 
I warn’ studyin’ ’bout Yankeys, I wuz jes’ 
studyin’ "bout how peaceable ev’ything wuz, 
when I heah somebody hollerin’, and heah 
come two womens ‘cross de hill from de 
quarters, hard as dee could tyah wid dee 
frock jes’ flying. One o’ de maids in de yard 
de first to ketch de wud, and she say, ‘ De 
Yankeys!’ And ‘fo’ Gord! de wuds warn’ 
out her mouf befo’ de whole top o’ de hill 
wuz black wid ’em. Yo’ could see ’em gal- 
lopin’ and heah de s’o’des rattlin’ spang at de 
house. Meh heart jump right up in meh 
mouf. But I step back in meh house and got 
meh axe. And when I come out de black 
folks wuz all run out dee houses in de back 
yard, talkin’ and predictifyin’; and some say 
dee gwine in de house and stan’ behin’ Meh 
Lady; and some dee gwine git onder de 
beds; and some wuz pacifyin’ 'em, and sayin’, 
dee ain’ gwi’ do nuttin’. I jes’ parse long by 
‘em right quick, and went ’cross de yard to 
de house, and I put meh head in and say : 

“*De Yankeys yander comin’ down de 
hill.’ 

“You ought to ‘a’ seen dee face. Meh - 
Lady’ hands drapt in her lap, and she looked 
at Mistis so anxious, she skeer’ me. But do’ 
her face tu’n mighty white, ’t warn’ mo’ ’n 
a minute. She riz nght quiet, and her head 
wuz jes’ as straight as Meh Lady. She says 
to her: 

“* Hadn’ you better stay here ?’ 

“* No,’ says she, ‘I will go with you.’ 

“¢ Come on,’ says she, and dee walked out 
de do’, and locked it behine her, and Mistis put 
de key in her pocket. 

“ Jes’ as she got dyah, dee rid into de 
yard, an’ in a minute it wuz jes’ as full of ’em 
as a bait-go’d is o’ wums, ridin’ ’g’inst one 
anurr, an’ hollerin’ an’ laughin’ an’ cussin’; 
an’ outside de yard, an’ todes de stables dee 
wuz jes’ swarmin’. Dee ain’ ax nobody no 
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odds ’bout nuttin’, an’ as to key, dee ain’ got 
no use fur dat; jes’ bu’st a do’ down quicker 
’n you kin onlock it. Dee wuz in de smoke- 
house an’ de store-room quicker ’n I been 
tellin’ you ’bout it. But dat ain’ ’sturb Mistis, 
nor Meh Lady nurr. Dee wuz standin’ in 
de front do’ jes’ as study as ef dee wuz waitin’ 
fur somebody whar come to dinner. Dee 
come pourin’ up de steps an’ say dee gwine 
th’oo de house. 

“ ¢ There is no one in there,’ said Mistis. 

“ «What are you doin’ on de po’ch ?’ says 
one, sort o’ impident like, wid a thing on he 
shoulder. 

“«] always receive my visitors at my front 
do’,’ says Mistis. 

“Don’t you invite ’em in?’ says he, sort 
o’ laughin’ an’ pushin’ by her. Jes’ den I heah 
a noige, an’ we tu’n roun’, an’ de hall wuz 
right full on ’em,—had come in de back do’. 
Mistis tunned right roun’ an’ walk into de 
house right quick, puttin’ Meh Lady ‘long 
befo’ her. Right straight th’oo ’em all she 
walk, an’ up to Marse Phil’ room do’, whar 
she stan’ wid her back ’g’inst it, holdin’ de 
side. Dee wuz squandered all over de house 
by dis time an’ teckin’ ev’ything dee want 
an’ didn’ want, an’ what dee didn’ teck dee 
wuz cuttin’up. But soon as dee see Mistis at 
Marse Phil’ do’, dee come right up to her. 

“*T want to go in dyah,’ says one,—de 
same one whar had spoke so discontemptious 
to de mistis on de porch. 

“* You cyarn’ do it,’ says Mistis. 

“* Well, I’m goin’ to,’ says he. 

“* You are not,’ says Mistis, lookin’ at him 
right study, wid her head up an’ her eyes 
blazin’. I had my axe in my han’ an’ I wuz 
mighty skeered, but I know ef he had lay his 
han’ on de mistis I was gwine split him wide 
open. He know better ’n to tetch her do’. 
He sort 0’ parly, like he warn’ ’swade her, an’ 
all de urrs stop an’ listen. 

“ * Who's in dyah ?’ says he. 

** No one,’ says Mistis. 

“* Well, what’s in dyah ?’ says he. 

“*The memory of my blessed dead,’ says 
Mistis. She speak so solemn, hit ‘peared to 
kind o’ stall him, an’ he give back an’ mumble 
some’n’, Pres’n’y do’ anurr one come up fum 
nigh de do’, an’ say to Mistis : 

«Where is you’ son ? We want him.’ 

“* Beyond your reach,’ says Mistis, her 
voice kind o’ breakin’, an’ Meh Lady bu’st out 
cryin’. 

“* His grave is in de gyardin,’ she says, 
wid her hankcher to her eyes. 

“Gord! suh! I couldn’ stan’ no mo’. I 
jes’ cotch a grip on my axe, an” I ain’ know 
what mout ’a’ happen’, but he took off he hat 
an’ tu’n ’way. An’ jes’ den sich a racket riz 
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nigh de do’, I thought must some on ‘en 
got to killin’ one ’nurr. I heah some 

voice rahin’ an’ pitchin’ and callin’ ’em thievg 
an’ hounds, an’ in a minute, whack, whack 
thump, thump,’ I heah de licks soun’ like ly 
hittin’ on barrel-head, an’ I see a s’o’de fiy; 
like wheel-spokes, an’ de men in de hall de 
jes’ squander ; an’ as de larst one jump off & 
po’ch, a young gent’man tunned an’ walke 
in de do’, puttin’ he s’o’de back in he scab. 
bard. When he got ’t in, he teck off he cap, 
an’ walkin’ ’bout half-way up to we all, h 
Say : 
“«] kinnot ’pologize ’nough, madam, fo 
dese out’ages; dee officers ought to be sho 
for toleratin’ it. It is against all orders.’ 

“*T don’t know; it is our first ’sperience’ 
says Mistis. ‘ We are much ondebted to you, 
though, suh.’ 

“*Mayn’t I interduce myself?’ says he 
comin’ up a little closer to we all, an’ meckir 
anurr bow very grand. ‘I think I may claim 
to be a kinsman at least of my young Southem 
cousin here (meckin’ a bow to Meh Lady 
whar wuz standin’ lookin’ at him); I’m half 
Virginian myself. I am Captain Wilton, th 
son of Colonel Churchill Wilton, of de ok 
army,’ says he. 

“*Ttis impossible,’ says Mistis, bowin’ lows 
him. ‘ Churchill Wilton was a Virginian, de’ 
he lived at de Norf; he wuz my husbands 
cousin an’ my dear friend.’ (He come from 
New York or somewhar, an’ he had bea 
co’tin’ Mistis same time Marster co’t her. | 
knew him well: he gi’ me a yaller satin we 
kit; a likely gent’man too, but Marster bes 
him. You know he gwine do dat.) ‘ But yo 
cannot be his son, nor a Virginian; Virgo 
ians never invade Virginia.’ 

“« But I am neverdeless,’ says he, sort ¢ 
smilin’ ; ‘an’ I have, as a boy, often hear’ hin 
speak of you.’ 

“*We claim no kinsmen among Virginia’ 
enemies,’ says Meh Lady, speakin’ fur de fas 
time, wid her eyes flashin’, an’ teckin’ holt 
Mistis’ han’, an’ raisin’ herse’f up mighty 
straight. She wuz standin’ by her ma, I td 
you; dee bofe had de same sperit,— de chp 
don’ fly fur fum de stump. But he wu # 
likely-lookin’, standin’ dyah in de gre’t bal 
meckin’ he bow, an’ sayin’ he Cap’n Wilton 
I mos’ think she’d a-gi’n in ef it hadn’ bee 
fur dat blue uniform an’ dat s’o’de by he side 
De wud seemed to hut him mons’ous do’,@ 
he raise he head up mighty like we all fols 
when dee gittin’ outdone. Mistis, she add @ 
to Meh Lady, an’ answer he ’quest ’bout dit 
ner. Ez he had come to teck possession, Sf 
she, de whole place wuz his, an’ he could gt 
what orders he please’, on’y she an’ Meh Lady 
would ’quest to be excused; an’ wid dat she 
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took Meh Lady’ han’, an’ wid a gre’t bow 
start to sweep by him. But dee ain’ git ahead 
o’ him; befo’ dee git de wuds out dee mouf, 
he meck a low bow hisse’f an’ say he beg 
dee pardin, he cyarn’ intrude on ladies, an’ 
wid dat he sort o’ back right stately to de 
front do’, an’ wid anurr bow done gone, he 
saber clam’rin’ down de steps. I ’clar’, I wuz 
right sorry fur him, an’ I b’lieve Mistis an’ 
Meh Lady dee wuz too, ’cause he sut’n’y did 
favor Marse Phil when he rar he head up so 
tall, an’ back out dat do’ so gran’. Meh Lady’ 
mind smite her good, ’cause she tu’n to me 
an’ tell me to go and tell ’Lijah to see ef he 
couldn’ get him some’n’, an’ call him, an’ 
pres'n'y she come in de dinin’-room lookin’ 
herse’f. After ’Lijah set de place do’, an’ went 
out to look fur him, dyah wuz a soldier stand- 
in’ at ev’y po’ch right solum, an’ anurr one at 
de kitchin; an’ when we come to fin’ out, dee 
wuz guards Cap’n Wilton done pos’ dyah to 
p'teck de house, but Ae done gone ‘long, so I 
give he snack to de guards. 

“Well, dee took mos’ all de corn dat our 
folks done lef’ out de corn-house, an’ after 
a while mos’ on ’em bridle up an’ went ‘long, 
an’ den at larst de guards dee went ‘long ’hind 
de turrs; an’ de larst one hadn’ hardly got to 
de een de avenue when heah come over de 
hill some o’ our men ridin’ ‘long de road fum 
turr way. Meh Lady wuz standin’ in de yard 
lookin’ mighty ’strustid at de way dee done 
do de place, ’cause dee had done teoh it all 
to pieces; an’ her eyes light up at de sight o’ 
our men, an’ she sort o’ wave her hankcher 
at em, an’ dee wuz comin’ down de hill turr 
side de creek right study, when, as Gord 
would have it, we heah a horse foot flyin’, an’ 
right fum turr way right down de avenue, he 
horse in a lather, come dat same young gent’- 
man, Cap’n Wilton. Our mens see him at de 
same time, an’ start to gallopin’ down de hill 
to git him. He ain’ mine ’em do’ he gallop 
up to de gate an’ pull a letter out he pocket. 
Meh Lady she wuz so consarned ’bout him, 
she sort o’ went todes him, callin’ to him to 
do pray go’way. He ain’ mine dat; he jes’ 
set still on he nick-tail bay, an’ hole he paper 
todes her right patient, tell she run down de 
walk close up to him, beggin’ him to go ’way. 
Den he teck off he cap an’ ben’ over, an’ 
present her de paper he got, an’ tell her hit a 
letter he got fum Gen’l McClenan, he come 
back to gi’ her. Meh Lady, chile! she so 

y beggin’ him to go ’way an’ save hisse’f, 
she forgit to thank him. She jes’ pleadin’ fur 
him to go, an’ hit ’pear like de mo’ she beg, de 
mo’ partic’ler he settin’ dyah at de gate lookin’ 
at her, not noticin’ our mens, wid a sort o’ 
cu'yus smile on he face, tell jes’ as our mens 
gallop up in one side de yard, an’ call to him 
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to s’render, he say ‘ Good-by,’ an’ tu’nned 
an’ lay he gre’t big bay horse’ foot to de groun’. 
Dee shoot at him an’ ride after him, an’ Meh 
Lady she holler to em not to shoot him ; but 
she needn’ fluster herse’f, dee jes’ as well try 
to shoot de win’, or ride to ketch a bud, de 
way dat horse run. He wuz a flyer! He run 
like he jes’ start, an’ de Cap’n done ride him 
thirty mile sence dinner to git dat paper fum 
Gen’l McClenan fur Meh Lady. 

“ Well, suh, dat night de plantation wuz 
fyah live wid soldiers—our mens; dee wuz 
movin’ all night long, jes’ like ants, an’ all 
over todes de gre’t road de camp-fires look 
like stars; an’ nex’ mornin’ dee wuz movin’ 
fo’ daylight, gwine ‘long down de road, an’ 
bout dinner-time hit begin, an’ from dat time 
tell in de night, right down yander way, de 
whole uth wuz rockin’, You'd a-thought de 
wull wuz splittin’ open, an’ sometimes ef 
you'd listen right good you could heah ’em 
yellin’, like folks in de harvest fiel’ hollerin’ 
after a ole hyah. 

“ De nex’ day we know we all done scotch 
’em, an’ dee begin to bring de wounded an’ 
put ‘em in folks’ houses. Dee bring ’em in 
amb’lances an’ stretchers, tell ev’y room in de 
house wuz full up ‘sep’ on’y Mistis’ chahmber 
an’ Meh Lady’ room an’ Marse Phil’ room. 
An’ dyah wuz de grettest cuttin’ up o’ sheets 
an’ linen an’ things fur bandages an’ lint you 
ever see. Mistis an’ Meh Lady even cut up 
dee under-clo’es fur lint, ‘cause you know dee 
wuz ’bleeged to have linen, an’ Mistis an’ 
Meh Lady teoh up dee under-clo’es tell dee 
got smack out. Hannah had to go ‘long 
afterwards an’ gi’’em some dee done gi’ her. 
Well, so ’twuz, de house wuz full like a hos- 
pittle, an’ doctors goin’ in an’ out, an’ ridin’ 
back’ards an’ for’ards, an’ cuttin’ off legs an’ 
arms, an’ hardly got time to tu’n’roun’. "wuz 
mighty hard on Meh Lady, but she had grit 
to stan’ it. Hi! de ve’y mornin’ after de battle 
a doctor come out de room whar a wounded * 
gent’man wuz, an’ ketch sight o’ Meh Lady 
parsin’ th’oo de hall, an’ say, ‘ | want you to 
help me,’ an’ she say, ‘ What you want me to 
do ?’ an’ he say, ‘ You've got to hole a man’s 
arm,’ an’ she say, ‘To bandage it?’ an’ he 
say, ‘ No, to cut it off,’ an’ she say she cyarn’ 
do it, an’ he say she kin an’ she must. Den 
she say she'll faint, an’ he say ef she do he'll 
die, an’ he ain’ got a minute to spyah now. 
Den ef she ain’ walk right in an’ hole he arm, 
tell de doctor cut ’t off an’ dress it, an’ den 
widout a wud she say, ‘Is you done ?’ an’ he 
say, ‘Yes’; an’ she walk out an’ cross de 
yard to her mammy’ house right quick, an’ 
fall right dead down on de flo’. I wan’ dyah, 
but Hannah sut’n’y wuz outdone ‘bout dat 
thing, an’, you know, she ain’ nuver let Mistis 
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know a wud ‘bout it, not nuver—she so 
feared she’d ’sturb her! Dat’s de blood she 
wuz; an’ dem wuz times folks wa’n’t dem kind! 
Well, dat same evenin’—de day after de 
battle— Meh Lady she ax one de doctors ef 
many o’ de cav'lry wuz into de fight an’ he 
say she’d think so ef she’d been dyah, dat de 
cav'lry had meck some splendid charges bofe 
sides ; dat de Yankey cav’lry had charge th’oo 
a bresh o’ pines on de ’streme left spang up 
’g’inst our breas’wucks, an’ a young Yankey 
cap’n in de front o’ all wid he cap on he s’o’de 
on a nick-tail bay, had led ’em, an’ had spur 
he horse jam up to our line, an’ bofe had fall 
up’g’inst de breas’wucks, I tell you he sut’n’y 
wuz pleased wid him; he say he nuver see a 
braver feller; he had made a p’int to try an’ 
save him (an’ he’d like to’a’ had dat horse 
too), but he was shot so bad he fear’d ’tain’ 
much show fur him, as he sort o’ knocked out 
he senses when he fall as well as shot. An’ 
he say, ‘ He sich a likely young feller, an’ meck 
sich a splendid charge, I teck a letter out he 
pocket to ’dentify him, an’ heah ’tis now,’ he 
says ; ‘ Cap’n Shelly Wilton,’ he says, handin’ 
it to Meh Lady. 

“When he say dat, Meh Lady ain’ say 
nuttin’, and Mistis she tu’n ’roun’ an’ walk in 
Marse Phil’ room right quick an’ shet de do’ 
easy. Den pres’n’y she come out an’ ax Meh 
Lady to have de kerridge gitten, an’ den 
she walk up to de doctor, an’ ax him won’ 
he go down wid her to de place whar he lef’ 
dat young Yankey cap’n an’ bring him dyah 
to her house. An’ she say he her husband’ 
cousin, an’ she onder obligations to him. So dee 
went, honey, down to de battle-fiel’ all roun’ 
de road, an’ ’twuz mos’ wuss ’n when we all 
went down to de Peninsular after Marse Phil, 
de road wuz so full of wounded mens; an’ 
when we fine him ’twuz right dyah atdat gap— 
he fall right dyah, an’ dee had cyar’ed him 
over de hill; an’ do’ all say he ’bleeged to 
die, Mistis she had him tecken up an’ brung 
right to her house, an’ when we got home 
she lead de way an’ went straight long th’oo 
de hall; an’ befo’ Gord! she open de do’ 
herse’f an’ cyar him right in an’ lay him 
right down into Marse Phil’ baid. Some say 
hit ’cause he marster’s kinfolk ; but Hannah, 
she know, an’ she say hit ’cause Mistis griev- 
in’ "bout Marse Phil. I ain’ know huccome 
tis; but dyah info Marse Phil’ baid dee 
put him, an’ dyah he stay good, an’ Mistis 
and Meh Lady to nuss him same like he 
wuz Marse Phil hisse’f. "Twuz a spell do’, 
I tell you! Dyah wuz all de turrs well an’ 
gone befo’ he know wherr he dead or ‘live. 
Mistis, after de battle, an’ all de ’citement 
sort o’ let down ag’in, had to keep her room 
right constant, an’ all de nussin’ an’ waitin’ 
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fallon Meh Lady an’ Hannah, an’ dee sur. 
n’y did do dee part faithful by all on 'em, 
till fust one an’ den anurr went away ; cause, 
you know, we couldn’ tell when de Yankeys 
wuz gwine to come an’ drive our mens back, 
an’ our soldiers didn’ want to be tecken pris’n- 
ers, an’ moved ’way. An’ pres’n’y dyah warm’ 
none lef’ but jes’ Cap’n Wilton, an’ he stil] 
layin’ dyah in de baid, tossin’ an’ talkin’ wid 
he eyes wide open an’ ain’ know nuttin’. De 
doctor say he wound better, but he got fever 
an’ he cyarn’ hole out much longer; say he'd 
been dead long ago but he so strong. An’ one 
night he went to sleep, an’ de doctor come 
over fum camp an’ say he wan’ nuver gwine 
wake no mo’ he reckon, jes’ a byah chance 
ef he ain’t ’sturbed. An’ he ax Meh Lady kin 
she keep him sleep she reckon, an’ she say 
she'll try, an’ she did,mon. Mistis she wuz sick 
in baid an dyahain’ nobody to nuss him, skusin’ 
Meh Lady, an’ she set by dat baid all dat 
night an’ fan him right easy all night long; 
all night long she fan him, an’ jes’ befo’ sun 
up he open he eyes an look at her. Hannah 
she'd jes’ gone in dyah thinkin’ de chile tired 
to death, an’ she say jes’ as she tip in he open 
he eyes an’ he look at Meh Lady so cu’'yus, 
settin’ dyah by him watchin’; den he shet 
he eyes a little while an’ sleep a little mo’; den 
he open ’em an’ look ag’in an’ sort o’ smile 
like he know her; an’ den he went to sleep 
good, an’ Hannah she tuck de fan an’ sont 
de chile to her own room to baid. Yes, suh, 
she did dat thing, she did! An’ I heah him 
say afterwards, when he wake up, all he could 
think "bout wuz he done git to heaven. 

“ Well, after dat Meh Lady she lef’ him to 
Mistis an’ Hannah, an’ pres’n'y he git able 
to be holped out on de big po’ch and kivered 
up wid a shawl an’ things in a big arm-cheer. 
And ’cause Mistis she mos’ took to her baid, 
and keep her room right constant, Meh Lady 
she got to entertain him. Oh! she sut’n’y 
did pomper him, readin’ to him out o’ books, 
and settin’ by him on de po’ch, You see he 
done git he pay-role, and she ’bleeged to teck 
keer on him den, ’cause she kind o’ ’sponsible 
for him, and he sut’n’y wuz satisfied, layin’ 
dyah wid he gray eyes follerin’ her study ev’y- 
whar she tu’n, jes’ like some dem _ pictures 
hangin’ up in de parlor. 

“| ’members de fust day he walked. He done 
notify her, and she try to ’swade him, but he 
monsus sot in he mind when he done meck 
it up, and she got to gi’ in like women-folks 
after dee done spressify some ; and he git up 
and walk down de steps, and ’cross de yard 
to a rose-bush nigh de gate wid red roses on 
it, she walkin’ by he side lookin’ sort 0’ anx- 
ious. When he git dyah dee talk a little 
while, den he breck one and gi’ ’t to her, and 
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dee come back. Well, he had n’ git back to 
he cheer befo’ heah come two or th’ee gent’- 
mens ridin’ th’oo de place, one on’em a gen- 
erl, and turrs, dem whar ride wid him, our 
mens, and dee stop at de gate to ‘quire de 
way to de hewn-tree ford down on de river, 
and Meh Lady she went down to de gate to 
ax ‘em to ‘light, and to tell ’em de way down 
by de pond; and when she standin’ dyah 
shadin’ de sun from her eyes wid a fan, and 
de rose in her hand (’cause she ain’ got on 
no hat), de gener’l say : 

“¢You have a wounded soldier dyah ?’ 

“Ves, he’s a wounded Federal officer on 
parole,’ she say; and he say, teckin’ off he 
hat : 

“* Dee ain’ many soldiers dat would n’ envy 
him he prison.’ And den she bows to him 
sort o’ fusin’ like, and her face mos’ blushin’ 
as de rose de Cap’n done gi’ her what she 
holdin’; and when dee done rid ‘long, an’ 
ain’ stop, she ain’ gone back to de po’ch to- 
reckly ; she come out, and gi’ me a whole pare- 
ef o’ directions "bout spadin’ de border whar 
I standin’ heahin’ ’t all, wid de rose done 
stickin’ in her bosom. 

“You'd think de way Meh Lady read to 
him dyah on de big po’ch, she done forgit he 
her pris’ner and Virginia’ enemy. She ain’ do’; 
she jes’ as rapid to teck up for de rebels as 
befo’ he come; I b’lieve she rapider; she call 
herse’f rebel, but she ain’ le’ him name it. | 
‘member one mornin’ she come in out de fiel’ 
an’ jump off her horse, an’ set down by him 
in her ridin’- frock, and she call herse’f a rebel, 
an’ pres’n’y he name us so too, an’ she say 
he sha’n’t call ’em so, an’ he laugh an’ call 
‘em so ag’in, jes’ dyahsen, an’ she git up an’ 
walk right straight in de house, head up in de 
air. He tell her de rebels wuz ’treatin’, but 
she ain’ dignify to notice dat. He teck up a 
book an’ pose hese’f, but he ain’ read much; 
den he try to sleep, but de flies ‘pear to pes 
ter him might’ly ; den Hannah come out, an’ 
he ax her is she see Meh Lady in dyah. 
Hannah say, ‘ Nor,’ an’ den he ax her won't 
she please go an’ ax her to step dyah a min- 
ute; an’ Hannah ain’ spicion nuttin’ and 
went, an’ Meh Lady say, ‘ No, she won't,’ 
‘cause he done aggrivate her; an’ den he 
write her a little note an’ ax Hannah to gi’ ’t 
to her, an’ she look at it an’ send ’t back to 
him widout any answer. Den he git mad. 
He twis’ roun’ in he cheer might’ly ;_but ’tain’ 
do him no good, she ain’ come back all day, 
not tell he had to teck he pencil an’ write her 
asho’ ‘nough letter; den pres’n’y she come 
out on de po’ch right slow, dressed all in 
white, and tell him sort o’ forgivin’ dat he 
Ought to be shamed o’ hisse’f, an’ he sort o’ 
laugh’, an’ look like he ain’ shamed o’ nuttin’. 
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“ Dee sut’n’y wuz gittin’ good neighborly 
‘long den. And he watch over her, jes’ like 
she got her pay-role ’stid o’ him. One day a 
party o’ Yankeys, jes’ prowlin’ roun’ after 
divilment, come gallopin’ in th’oo de place, 
and down to de stable, and had meh kerridge- 
horses out befo’ I know dee dyah. I run in 
de house and tell Meh Lady. De Cap’n he 
wuz in he room and he heah me, and he come 
out wid he cap on, bucklin’ on Marse Phil’ 
s’o’de whar he done teck down off de wall, 
and he order me to come ‘long, and tell Meh 
Lady not to come out; and down de steps he 
stride and ‘cross de yard out th’oo de gate 
in de road to whar de mens wuz wid meh 
horses at de fence, wid he face right set. He 
ax ’em one or two questions bout whar dee 
from dat mornin’; den he tell ’em who he is 
and dat dee cyarn’ trouble nuffin’ heah. De 
man wid meh horses see de Cap’n mighty pale 
an’ weak-lookin’, and he jes’ laugh, an’ gether 
up de halters gittin’ ready to go, an’ call de 
urrs to come ‘long. Well, suh, de Cap'n’ 
eye flash; he ain’ say a wud; he jes rip out 
Marse Phil’ s’o’de an’ clap it up ’ginst dat man’ 
side, an’ cuss him once! You ought to’a’ seen 
him le’ dem halters go! ‘ Now,’ says de Cap'n, 
‘you men go on whar you gwine; dyah de 
road; I know you, an’ ef I heah of you stealin’ 
anything I'll have you ev’y one hung as soon 
as I get back. Now go.’ An’ I tell you, mon! 
dee gone quick enough. 

“Qh! I tell you he sut’n’y had de favor o’ 
our folks; he ain’ waste no wuds when he 
ready ; he quick to rar, an’ rank when he got 
up, jes’ like all our fam’bly; Norf or Souf, 
dee ain’ gwine stand no projeckin’; dee’s Jack 
Robinson. 

“So ’twuz, Meh Lady sort o’ got used to 
’pendin’ on him, an’ ’dout axin’ her he sort o’ 
sensed when to ’vise her. 

“Sometimes dee’d git inde boat onde pond, 
an’ she’d row him while he’d steer, ’cause he 
shoulder ain’ le’ him row. I see ’em of a 
evenin’ jes’ sort o’ floatin’ down dyah onder 
de trees, nigh de bank, or ‘mong dem cow- 
collards, pullin’ dem water-flowers,—she ain’ 
got no hat on, or maybe jes’ a soldier’s cap on 
her head,— an’ hear ’em talkin’ ’cross de water 
so sleepy, an’ sometimes he’d meck her laugh 
jes’ as clear as a bud. Dee war’n no pay-role 
den! 

“ All distime, do’, she jes’ as good a rebel as 
befo’ he come. De wagons would come an’ 
haul corn, an’ she’d ’tend to cookin’ for de 
soldiers all night long, jes’ same, on’y she ain’ 
talk to him ’bout it, an’ he sort o’ shet he eye 
and read he book like he ain’ see it. She ain’ 
le’ Cap’n Wilton nor Cap'n nuttin’ else meck 
no diffunce "bout dat; she jes’ partic’lar to 
him ’cause he her cousin, dat’s all, an’ got he 
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pay-role ; we all white folks al’ays set heap o’ 
sto’ by one nurr, dat’s all she got in her mind. 

“T almos’ begin’ to spicionate some’n’ my- 
se’f, but Hannah she say I ain’ nuttin’ but a 
ole nigger-fool, I ain’ know’ nuttin’ "bout white 
folks’ ways; an’ sho’ ’nough, she done prove 
herse’f. Hit come ‘long todes de larst o’ fall, 
’bout seedin’-wheat time; de weather been 
mighty warm mos’ like summer, an’ ev’ything 
sort o’ smoky, hazy like folks bunnin’ bresh ; 
an’ one day d’ come fum de post-office a 
letter for de Cap’n, an’ he face look sort o’ 
comical when he open it, an’ he put it in he 
pocket; an’ pres’n’y he say he got to go 
home, he got he exchangement. Meh Lady 
ain’ say nuttin’; but after while she ax, kind 
o’ perlite, is he well enough yet to go. He 
ain’ meck no answer, an’ she ain’ say no mo’, 
den bofe stop talkin’ right good. 

“Well, dat evenin’ dee come out, and set 
on de po’ch awhile, she wid her hyah done 
smoove; den he say some’n’ to her, an’ dee 
git up an’ went to walk ; an’ fust he walk to 
dat red rose-bush an’ pull two or th’ee roses, 
den dee went saunterin’ right ‘long down dis 
way, he wid de roses in he hand lookin’ 
mighty handsome. Pres’n’y I hed to come 
down in de fiel’, an’ when I was gwine back 
to de house to feed, I strike for dis parf, an’ 
I wuz walkin’ long right slow (’cause I had a 
misery in dis hip heah), an’ as I come th’oo 
de bushes I hyah somebody talkin’, an’ 
dyah dee wuz right at de gap, an’ he 
wuz holdin’ her hand, talkin’ right study, 
lookin’ down at her, an’ she lookin’ ’way fum 
him, ain’ sayin’ nuttin’, jes’ lookin’ so miser’ble 
wid de roses done shatter all over in her lap 
an’ on de groun’. I ain’ know which way to 
tu’n, an’ I hyah him say he wan’ her to wait 
an’ le’ him come back ag’in, an’ he call her 
by her name, an’ say, ‘ Won’t you ?’ an’ she 
wait a little while an’ den pull her hand away 
right slow ; den she say, sort o’ whisperin’, she 
cyarn’. He say some’n’ den so hoarse I ain’ 
meck ’t out, an’ she say, still lookin’ ’way fum 
him on de groun’, dat she cyarn’ marry a Un- 
ion soldier. Den he le’ go her hand an’ rar 
hese’f up sort o’ straight, an’ say some’n’ I ain’ 
meck out ’sep’ hit would ’a’ been kinder ef she 
had let him die when he wuz wounded, ’stid o’ 
woundin’ him all he life. When he say dat, 
she sort o’ squinch ’way from him like he mos’ 
done hit her, an’ say wid her back todes him 
he ought not to talk dat way, dat she know 
she been mighty wicked, but she ain’ know 
‘bout it, an’ maybe—,’ I ain’ know what she 
say, cause she start tocryin’ right easy,an’ he 
teck her han’ ag’in an’ kiss it, an’ I slip 
roun’ an’ come home, an’ lef’ ’em dyah at de 
gap, she cryin’ an’ he kissin’ her han’. 

I drive him over to de depot dat night, an’ 
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he gi’ me a five dollars in gold an’ say I mugy 
teck keer o’ de ladies, I’s dee main ’pendence; 
an’ I tell him I is, an’ he sut’n’y wuz sorry to 
tell me good-bye. 

*“ An’ Hannah say she done tell me al 
‘long de chile ain’ gwine mortify herself "bout 
no Yankey soldier, don’ keer how pretty an’ 
tall he is, an’ how straight he hole he head, 
an’ dat she jes’ sorry he gone ’cause he her 
cousin, I ain’ know so much ’bout dat do? 
Dat what Hannah al’ays say she tell me. 

“Well, suh, ef ’twarn’ lonesome after dat! 
Hit ’peared like whip’o’will sing all over de 
place; ev’ywhar I tu’n I ain’ see him, | 
didn’ know till he gone how sot we all dun 
git on him; ’cause I ain’ de on’y one dun 
miss him; Hannah she worryin’ "bout him, 


Mistis she miss him, an’ Meh Lady she gwine’ 


right study wid her mouf shet close, but she 
cyarn’ shet her eyeon me: she miss him, an’ she 
signify it too. She tell Mistis "bout he done 
ax her to marry him some day an’ to le’ him 
come back, an’ Mistis ax what she say, an’ 
she tell her, an’ Mistis git up out her cheer 
an’ went over to her, an’ kiss her right sorf; 
and Hannah say (she wuz in de chahmber 
an’ she hyah ’em), she say she broke out cry- 
in’, an’ say she know she ought to hate him, 
but she don’t, an’ she cyarn’, she jes’ hate an’ 
’spise herself, an’ Mistis she try to comfort 
her ; an’ she teck up de plantation ag’in, but 
she ain’ never look jes’ like she look befo’ he 
come dyah an’ walk in de hall, so straight, 
puttin’ up he s’o’de, an’ when she ain’ claim kin 
wid him back out an’ say he cyarn’ intrude 
on her, an’ den ride thirty mile’ to git dat 
paper an’ come an’ set on he horse at de 
gate so study and our mens gallopin’ up inde 
yard to get him. She wuk mighty study, and 
ride Dixie over de plantation mighty reg’lar, 
’cause de war dun git us so low wid all dem 
niggers to feed, she hed totu’n roun’ right swift 
to git’em victuals an’ clo’es; but she ain’ look 
jes’ like she look befo’ dat, an’ she sut’n’y do 
nuss dat rose-bush nigh de gate induschus. 
But dem wuz de een o’ de good times. 

“ Hit peared like dat winter all de good luck 
done gone ’way fum de place; de weather 
wuz so severe, an’ we done gi’ de ahmy ev’y- 
thing, de feed done gi’ out, an’ ’twuz rank, I 
tell you! Mistis an’ Meh Lady sent to Rich- 
mon’ an’ sell dee bonds, an’ some dee buy 
things wid to eat, an’ de rest dee gin de Gov- 
ment, an’ teck Confed’ate money for ’em. She 
say she ain’ think hit right to widhold nuttin’, 
an’ she teck Marster’ bonds an’ sell ‘em fur 
Confed’ate Gunboat stock or some’n.’ I use’ 
to hyah ‘em talkin’ ’bout it. j 

“ Den! de Yankeyscome an’ got my kerridge- 
horses! Oh! ef dat did n’ hu’t me! I ain’ git 
overityit. When we hyah dee comin’ Meh Lady 
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tell me to hide de horses; hit jes’ as well, she 
reckon. De fust time dee come, de¢ wuz all 
down in de river pahsture, an’ dee ain’ see 
‘em, but now dee wuz up at de house. An’ so 
many been stealed I used to sleep in de stalls 
at night to watch ’em ; so I teck ’em all down 
in de pines on de river, an’ I down dyah jes’ 
as scure as a coon in de holler, when heah 
dee come tromplin’ and gallinupin’, an’ teck 
em ev’y one, an’ twuz dat weevly black nig- 
ger Ananias done show ’em whar de horses is, 
an’ lead ’em dyah. He always wuz a mean 
po’ white folks nigger anyways, an’ ’twuz a 
pity Mistis ain’ sell him long ago. Ef I could 
n’ ateoh him all to pieces dat day! I b’lieve 
Meh Lady mo’ ’sturb ’bout ’Nias showin’ de 
Yankeys whar de horses is den she js bout 
dee teckin’ ‘em. ‘Nias he ain’ nuver dyah 
show he face heah no mo’, he went off wid 
'em, an’ so did two or th’ee mo’ o’ de boys. 
De folks see ’em when dee parse th’oo Quail 
Quarter, an’ dee ’shamed to say dee gone off, 
so dee tell em de Yankeys cyar’ ’em off, but 
‘warn’ nothin’ but a lie; [ know dee ain’ cyar’ 
me off; dee ax me ef I don’ wan’ go, but I 
tell em ‘ Nor.’ 

“Things wuz mons’ous scant after dat, an’ 
me an’ Meh Lady had hard wuck to meck 
buckle and tongue meet, I tell you. We had 
to scuffle might’ly dat winter. 

“Well, one night a cu’yus thing happen. 
We had done got mighty lean, what wid our 
mens an’ Yankeys an’ all; an’ de craps ain’ 
come in, an’ de team done gone, an’ de fences 
done bu’nt up, an’ things gettin’ mighty down, 
Itell you. And dat night I wuz settin’ out 
in de yard, jes’ done finish smokin’ and study- 
in’ bout gwine to bed. De sky wuz sort o’ 
thick, an’ meh min’ wuz runnin’ on my horses, 
an’ pres’n’y, suh, I heah one on ’em gallopin’ 
tobucket, tobucket, tobucket right swif’ ‘long 
de parf ‘cross de fiel’, an’ I thought to my- 
self, I know Romilus’ gallop; I set right still, 
an’ he come ’cross de branch and stop to 
drink jes’ a moufful, an’ den he come up de 
hill. I say,‘ Dat horse got heap o’ sense ; he 
know he hot, an’ he ain’ gwine hu’t hese’f 
drinkin’, don’ keer how thusty he is. He 
gwine up to de stable now,’ I say, ‘an’ I got 
to go up dyah an’ le’ him in’; but ’stid o’ dat, 
he tu’n 'roun’ by de laundry, an’ come ’roun’ 
de house to whar I settin’, an’ stop, an’ I wuz 
Jes’ sayin’, ‘ Well, ef dat don’ beat any horse 
ever wuz in de wull; how he know I heah ?’ 
when somebody say, ‘ Good-evenin’.’ I sut'’- 
n'y wuz disapp’inted; dyah wuz a man set- 
tin’ dyah in de dark on a gre’t black horse, 
an’ say he wan’ me to show him de way th’oo 
de place. He ax me ef I warn’ sleep, an’ I 
tell him, ‘ Nor, I jes’ studyin’’ ; den he ax me 
whole parcel o’ questions "bout Mistis and 
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Marse Phil an’ all, an’ say he kin to ’em, an’ 
he used to know Mistis along time ago. Den 
I ax him to alight an’ tell him we'd all be 
mighty glad to see him; but he say he ’bleeged 
to git right on, an’ he keep on axin’ how dee 
wuz an’ how dee been, an’ ef dee sick an’ all, 
an’ so ’quisitive; pres’n’y I ain’ tell him no 
mo’ ’sep’ dat dee all well ’skusin’ Mistis; an’ 
den he ax me to show him de way th’oo, an’ 
when I start, he ax me cyarn he go th’oo de 
yard, dat de ’rection he warn’ go, an’ I tell 
him ‘ Yes,’ an’ le’ him th’oo de back gate, an’ 
he ride ’cross de yard on de grahss. As he 
ride by de rose-bush nigh de gate, he lean 
over, an’ I thought he breck a switch off, an’ 
I tell him not to breck dat; dat Meh Lady’ 
rose-bush, whar she set mo’ sto’ by den all de 
res’; an’ he say, ‘’Tis a rose-bush, sho’ ’nough,’ 
an’ he come ‘long to de gate, holdin’ a rose in 
he hand. Dyah he ax me which is Mistis’ 
room, and I tell him, ‘ De one by de po’ch,’ 
an’ he say he s’pose dee don’ use upstyars 
much now de fam’bly so small ; an’ I tell him, 
‘Nor,’ dat Meh Lady’ room right next to 
Mistis’ dis side, an’ he stop an’ look good; 
den he come ‘long to de gate, an’ when I ax 
him which way he gwine, he say, ‘ By de 
hewn-tree ford.’ An’ blessed Gord! ef de 
wud ain’ bring up things I done mos’ forgit,— 
dat gener’l ridin’ up to de gate, an’ Meh 
Lady standin’ dyah shadin’ her eyes, wid de 
rose de Cap’n done gi’ her off dat same bush, 
an’ de gener’! sayin’ he envy him he prison. I 
see him jes’ plain as ef he standin’ dyah befo’ 
me, an’ heah him axin’ de way to de hewn- 
tree ford; but jes’ den I heah some'n’ jingle, 
an’ he jes’ lean over an’ poke some’n’ heavy 
in my hand, an’ befo’ I ken say a wud he 
gone gallopin’ in de dark. And when I git 
back to de light, I find six gre’t big yaller 
gold pieces in meh hand, look’ like gre’t pats 
o’ butter, and ef 't hadn’ been for dat I’d 
’mos’ ’a’ believe’ twuz a dream; but dyah 
de money and dyah de horse-track, an’ de 
limb done pull off Meh Lady’ rose-bush. 

“T hide de money in a ole sock onder de 
j'ice, and I ’pint to tell Meh Lady about it; but 
Hannah she say, I ain’ know who ‘tis — 
jes’ s’picion (and so I ain’ den); and I jes’ 
gwine 'sturb Mistis wid folks ridin’ "bout th’oo 
de yard at night, and so I ain’ say nuttin’; 
but when I heah Meh Lady grievin’ "bout 
somebody done breck her rose-bush an’ steal 
one of her roses, I mighty nigh tell her who 
I b'lieve ’twuz, an’ I would, on’y I don’t orn’ 
aggrivate Hannah. You know ‘twon’'t do to 
aggrivate women-folks. 

“ Well, ’twarn’ no gre’t while after dat de 
war broke ; ’twuz de nex’ spring "bout plant- 
in’-corn time, on’y we ain’ plant much ‘cause 
de team so weak; stealin’ an’ Yankeys teckin’ 
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together done clean us up, an’ Mistis an’ Meh 
Lady had to gi’ a deed o’ struss on de lan’ 
to buy a new team dat spring, befo’ we could 
breck up de corn-land, an’ we hadn’ git mo’ 
’n half done fo’ Richmon’ fall an’ de folks 
wuz all free; den de army parse th’oo an’ some 
on ’em come by home, an’ teck ev’y blessed 
Gord’s horse an’ mule on de place, ’sep’ one 
mule — George, whar wuz bline, an’ dee won’ 
have him. Dem wuz turrible times, an’ ef 
Meh Lady an’ Mistis didn’ cry! not ‘cause 
dee teck de horses an’ mules,—we done get 
use’ to dat, an’ dat jes’ meck ’em mad an’ 
high-spirited,— but ’cause Richmon’ done fall 
an’ Gener’! Lee surrendered. Ef dee didn’ 
cry! When Richmon’ fall dee wuz ’ston- 
ished, but dee say dat ain’ meck no diffunce, 
Gener'l Lee gwine whip ’em yit; but when 
dee heah Gener’! Lee done surrender, dee 
gin up: fust dee wouldn’ b'lieve it, but dee 
sut’n’y wuz strusted. Dee grieve bout dat 
mos’ much as when Marse Phil die. Mistis 
she ain’ nuver rekiver. She wuz al’ays sickly 
and in bed like after dat, and Meh Lady and 
Hannah dee use’ to nuss her. After de fust 


year or so mos’ o’ de folks went away. Meh 
Lady she tell em dee better go, dat dee’ll 
fine dem kin do mo’ for ’em ’n she kin now; 
heap on ’em say dee ain’ gwine ’way, but after 
we so po’ dee went ’way, do’ Meh Lady sell 


some Mistis’ diamonds to buy ’em some’n’ to 
eat while dee dyah. 

“Well, 'twan’ sove’y long after dis, or maybe 
*twuz befo’, ’twuz jes’ after Richmon’ fall, 
Mistis get a letter fum de Cun’l,—dat’s Cap’n 
Wilton; he done Cun’l den,— tellin’ her he 
want her to le’ him come down an’ see her an’ 
Meh Lady, an’ he been love Meh Lady all 
de time sence he wounded heah in de war, 
an’ al’ays will love her, an’ won’ she le’ him 
help her any way; dat he owe Mistis an’ 
Meh Lady he life. Hannah heah ’em read it. 
De letter ’sturb Mistis might’ly, an’ she jes’ 
put it in Meh Lady’ han’s an’ tu’n ’way 
widout a wud. 

“ Meh Lady, Hannah say, set right still a 
minute an’ look mighty solemn; denshe look at 
Mistis sort 0’ sideways, an’ den she say, ‘ Tell 
him no.’ An’ Mistis went over an’ kiss her 
right sorf. 

“ An’ dat evenin’ I cyar de letter whar 
Mistis write to de office. 

“ Well, ’twarn’ so much time after dat dee 
begin to sue Mistis on Marster’s debts. We 
heah dee suin’ her in de co’t, an’ Mistis she 
teck to her bed reg’lar wid so much trouble, 
an’ say she hope she won’ nuver live to see 
de place sold, an’ Meh Lady she got to byah 
evything. She used to sing to Mistis an’ 
read to her an’ try to pearten her up, meckin’ 
out dat tain’ meck no diffunce. Hit did do’, 
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an’ she know it, cause we po’ now, sho’ "nough; 
an’ dee wuz po’er’n Hannah an’ me, ’cause 
de lan’ ain’ got nobody to wuck it an’ no 
team to wuck it wid, an’ we ain’ know who it 
b’longst to, an’ hit all done grow up in bushes 
an’ blackberry briers; ev’y year hit grow up 
mo’ an’ mo’, an’ we git po’er an’ po’er. Mis. 
tis she boun’ to have flour, ain’ been use’ to 
nuttin’ but de fines’ bread, jes’ as white as 
you’ shu’t, an’ she so sickly now she got to 
have heap o’ things, tell Meh Lady fyar at 
her wits’ een to git em. Dat's all | ever see 
her cry ’bout, when she ain’ got nuttin’ to 
buy what Mistis want. She use to cry ’bout 
dat do’. But Mistis ain’ know nothin’ "bout 
dat, she think Meh Lady got heap mo'n she 
is, bein’ shet up in her room now all de time, 
De doctor say she got’sumption, an’ Meh Lady 
doin’ all she kin to keep ’t fum her how po’ 
we is, smilin’ an’ singin’ fur her. She jes’ wyah 
herse’f out wid it, nussin’ her, wuckin’ fur 
her, singin’ to her. Hit used to hu’t me some- 
times to heah de chile singin’ of a evenin’ 
things she use to sing in ole times, like she 
got ev’ything on uth same as befo’ de war, 
an’ I know she jes’ singin’ to ease Mistis’ min’, 
an’ maybe she hongry right now. 

“’Twuz den I went an’ git de rest o’ de 
money de Cap’n gi’ me dat night fum onder 
de j’ice (I had done spend right smart chance 
on it gittin’ things, meckin’ b’lieve I meck it 
on de farm), an’ I put it in meh ole hat an’ cyar 
it to Meh Lady, ’cause it sort o’ hers anyways; 
an’ her face sort o’ light up when she see de 
gold shinin’, ’cause she sut’n’y had use for it, 
an’ she ax me whar I git so much money, an’ 
I tell her somebody gi’ ’t to me, an’ she say 
what I gwine do wid it. An’ I tell her it 
hern, an’ she say how, an’ I tell her I oweit 
to her for rent, an’ she bu’st out cryin’ so she 
skeer me. She say she owe us ev’ything in de 
wull, an’ she know we jes’ stayin’ wid ‘em 
’cause dee helpless, an’ sich things, an’ she cry 
so I upped an’ tole her how I come by de 
money, an’ she stop an’ listen good. Den she 
say she cyarn’ tech a cent 0’ dat money, at’ 
she oodn’t, mon, tell I tell her I wan’ buy de 
mule; an’ she say she consider him mine now, 
an’ ef he ain’ she gi’ ’t to me, an’ I say, nor, 
I wan’ buy him. Den she sey how much he 
wuth, an’ I say a hunderd dollars, but I ain’ 
got dat much right now, I kin owe her de 
res’; an she breck out laughin’, like when she 
wuz a little girl an’ would begin to laugh ef 
you please her, wid de tears on her face a0 
dress, sort o’ April-like. Hit gratify me 80, 
I keep on at it, but she say she'll teck twenty 
dollars for de mule an’ no mo’, an’ I say 
ain’ gwine disqualify dat mule wid no sich 
price; den pres’n’y we ‘gree on forty dollars, 
an’ I pay it to her, an’ she sont me up # 
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Richmon’ next day to git things for Mistis, 
an’ she al’ays meck it a p’int after dat to feed 
George a little some’n’ ev’y day. 

“ Denshe teck deschool; did youknow ’bout 
dat ? Dat de school-house right down de road 
a little piece. I reckon you see it as you come 
‘long. 1 ain’b’lieve itwhen I heah’em say Meh 
Lady gwine teach it. I say,‘ She teach nig- 
gers! dat she ain’! not my young mistis.’ But 
she laugh at me an’ Hannah, an’ say she been 
teachin’ de colored chil’n all her life, ain’ she ? 
an’ she wan’ Hannah an’ me to ease Mistis’ 
min’ bout it ef she say anything. I sut’n’y wuz 
‘posed to it do’; an’ de colored chil’n she been 
teachin’ wuz diffunt —dee b’longst to her. But 
she al’ays so sot on doin’ what she gwine do, 
she meck you b’lieve she right don’ keer what 
tis; an’ I tell her pres’n’y, all right, but ef 
dem niggers impident to her, jes’ le’ me know 
an’ I'll come down dyah an’ wyah ’em out. 
So she went reg’lar, walk right ‘long dis ve’y 
parf wid her books an’ her little basket. An’ 
sometimes I’d bring de mule for her to ride 
home ef she been up de night befo’ wid Mis- 
tis; but she wouldn’ ride much, ’cause she 
think George got to wuck. 

“Tell ‘long in de spring Meh Lady she 
done breck down, what wid teachin’ school, 
an’ settin’ up, an’ bein’ so po’, stintin’ for 
Mistis, an’ her face gittin’ real white ’stid o’ 
pink like peach-blossom, as it used to be, 
on’y her eyes dee bigger an’ prettier’n ever, 
‘sep’ dee look tired when she come out o’ Mis- 
tis’ chahmber an’ lean ’g’inst de do’, lookin’ out 
down de lonesome road ; an’ de doctor whar 
come from Richmon’ to see Mistis, ’cause 
de ain’ no doctor in de neighborhood sence de 
war, tell Hannah when he went ’way de larst 
time 'tain’ no hope for Mistis, she mos’gone, an’ 
she better look mighty good after Meh Lady 
too; he say she mos’ sick as Mistis, an’ fust 
thing she know she'll be gone too. Dat ’sturb 
Hannah might'ly. Well, so ’twuz tell in de 
spring. I had done plant meh corn, an’ it hed 
done come up right good; ’bout mos’ eight 
acres, right below de barn whar de lan’ strong 
(I couldn’ put in no mo’ ’cause de mule he 
wuz mighty ole) ; an’ come a man down heah 
one mornin’, ridin’ a sway-back sorrel horse, 
an’ say dee gwine sell de place in "bout a 
mon’. Meh Lady hed gone to school, an’ I 
ain’ le’ him see Mistis, nor tell him whar Meh 
Lady is nuther ; I jes’ teck de message an’ call 
Hannah so she kin git it straight; an’ when 
Meh Lady come home dat evenin’ I tell her. 
She sut'n’y did tu’n white, an’ dat night she 
ain’ sleep a wink. After she put her ma to 
sleep, she come out to her mammy’ house, 
an’ fling herself on Hannah’ bed an’ cry an’ 
cry. "Twuz jes’ as ef her heart gwine breck ; 
she say 'twould kill her ma, an’ hit did. 
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“ Mistis she "boun’ to heah ‘bout it, ’cause 
Meh Lady ’bleeged to breck it to her now; 
and at fust it "peared like she got better on it, 
she teck mo’ noticement o’ ev'ything, an’ her 
eyes look bright an’ shiny. She ain’ know not 
yit bout how hard Meh Lady been had to 
scuffle ; she say she keep on after her to git 
herse’ some new clo’es, a dress an’ things, 
an’ she oont ; an’ Meh Lady would jes’ smile 
tired like, an’ say she teachin’ now, an’ don’ 
want no mo’ ’n she got, and her smile meck 
me mos’ sorry like she cryin’. 

“So hit went on tell jes’ befo’ de sale. An’ 
one day Meh Lady she done lef’ her ma set- 
tin’ in her cheer by de winder, whar she done 
fix her good wid pillows, an’ she done gone to 
school, an’ Hannah come out whar I grazin’ 
de mule on de ditch-bank, an’ say Mistis wan’ 
see me toreckly. I gi’ Hannah de lines, an’ I 
went in an’ knock at de do’, an’ when Mistis 
ain’ heah, I went an’ knock at de chahmber 
do’, an’ she tell me to come in; an’ I ax her 
how she is, an’ she say she ain’ got long to 
stay wid us, an’ she wan’ ax me some’n’, an’ 
she wan’ me to tell her de truth, an’ she say 
I al’ays been mighty faithful an’ kind to her 
an’ hern, an’ she hope Gord will erward me 
an’ Hannah for it, an’ she wan’ me now to tell 
her de truth. When she talk dat way, hit sut’- 
n’y hu’t me, an’ I tole her I sut’n’y would tell 
her faithful. Den she went on an’ ax me how 
we wuz gittin’ on, an’ ef we ain’ been mighty 
po’, an’ ef Meh Lady ain’ done stint herse’f 
mo’ ’n she ever know; an’ I tell her all ’bout 
it, ev’ything jes’ like it wuz,—de fatal truth, 
‘cause I done promised her; an’ she sut’n’y 
was grieved, I tell you, an’ de tears roll down 
an’ drap off her face on de pillow ; an’ pres’- 
n’y she say she hope Gord will forgive her, 
an’ she teck out her breast dem little rocks 
Marster gi’ her when she married, whar hed 
been ole Mistis’, an’ she say she gin up all 
de urrs, but dese she keep to gi’ Meh Lady 
when she married, an’ now she feared ‘twuz 
pride, an’ Gord done punish her, lettin’ her 
chile starve, but she ain’ know hit 'zactly, an’ 
ign’ance He forgive; an’ she went on an’ talk 
‘bout Marster an’ ole times when she fust 
come home a bride, an’ bout Marse Phil an’ 
Meh Lady, tell she leetle mo’ breck my heart, 
an’ de tears rain down my face on de flo’. 
She sut’n’y talk beautiful. Den she gi’ me de 
diamonds, an’ dee shine like a handful o’ 
lightnin’-bugs! an’ she tell me to teck ’em an’ 
teck keer on ’em, and gi’ ’em to Meh Lady 
some time after she gone, an’ not le’ nobody else 
have ’em; an’ would n’ me an’ Hannah teck 
good keer o’ her, an’ stay wid her, an’ not le’ 
her wuck so hard, an’ I tell her we sut’n’y would 
do dat. Den her voice mos’ gin out an’ she 
’pear mighty tired, but hit look like she got 
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some’n’ still on her min’, an’ pres’n’y she say 
I mus’ come close, she mighty tired; an’ I sort 
o’ ben’ todes her, an’ she say she wan’ me 
after she gone, as soon as I kin, to git de 
wud to Meh Lady’s cousin whar wuz heah 
wounded indurin’ o’ de war dat sie dead, an’ 
dat ef he kin help her chile, an’ be her per- 
tector, she know he'll do it; an’ I ain’ to le’ 
Meh Lady know nuttin’ "bout it, not nuttin’ 
’t all, an’ to tell him he been mighty good to 
her, an’ she lef’ him her blessin’. Den she git 
so faint, I run an’ call Hannah, an’ she come 
runnin’ an’ gi’ her some sperrits, and tell 
me to teck de mule an’ go after Meh Lady 
toreckly, an’ so I did. When she got dyah, do’, 
Mistis done mos’ speechless; Hannah hed 
done git her in de bed, which wan’ no trouble, 
she so light. She know Meh Lady, do’, an’ try 
to speak to her two or th’ee times, but dee ain’ 
meck out much mo’ ’n dat Gord would bless 
her an’ teck keer on her; an’ she die right 
easy jes’ befo’ mornin’. An’ Meh Lady ax me 
to pray, an’ I did. She sut’n’y die peaceful, 
an’ she look jes’ like she smilin’ after she dead ; 
she sut’n’y wuz ready to go. 

“ Well, Hannah an’ Meh Lady lay her out 
in her bes’ frock, an’ she sho’ly look younger’n 
I ever see her look sence Richmon’ fell, ef 
she ain’ look younger’n she look sence befo’ 
de war; an’ de neighbors, de few dat’s left, 
an’ de black folks roun’ cum, an’ we bury her 
de evenin’ after in de gyardin’ right side 
Marse Phil, her fust-born, whar we know she 
wan’ be; an’ her mammy she went in de house 
after dat to stay at night in de room wid Meh 
Lady, an’ I sleep on de front po’ch to teck 
keer de house. ‘Cause we sut’n’y wuz ’stu’bed 
*bout de chile; she ain’ sleep an’ she ain’ eat 
an’ she ain’ cry none, an’ Hannah say dat 
ain’ reasonable, which ’taint, ’cause womens 
dee cry sort o’ 'natchel. 

“ But so’twuz; de larst time she cry wuz dat 
evenin’ she come in Hannah’ house, an’ fling 
herse’f on de bed, an’ cry so grievous ‘cause 
dee gwine sell de place, an’ ’twould kill her 
ma. She ain’ cry no mo’! 

“ Well, after we done bury Mistis, as I wuz 
sayin’, we sut’n’y wuz natchelly tossified ’bout 
Meh Lady. Hit look like what de doctor say 
wuz sut’n’y so, an’ she gwine right after her 
ma. 

“TI try to meck her ride de mule to school, 
an’ tell her I ain’ got no use for him, I got to 
thin de corn; but she oodn’t; she say he so 
po’ she don’ like to gi’ him no mo’ wuck ’n 
necessary ; an’ dat’s de fact, he wuz mighty 
po’ bout den, ’cause de feed done gi’ out an’ 
de grass ain’ come good yit, an’ when mule 
bline an’ ole he mighty hard to git up; but 
he been a good mule in he time, an’ he a 
good mule yit. 
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“So she’d go to school of a mornin’, an’ me 
or Hannah one ’d go to meet her of a evenin’ 
to tote her books, ’cause she hardly able to 
tote herse’f den; an’ she do right well at 
school (de chil’n all love her); ‘twuz when 
she got home she so sufferin’; den her mind 
sort o’ wrastlin’ wid itself, an’ she'd jes’ set 
down an’ think an’ study an’ look so grieved, 
Hit sut’n’y did hu’t me an’ Hannah to see 
her sittin’ dyah at de winder o’ Mistis’ chahm- 
ber, leanin’ her head on her han’ an’ jes’ look- 
in’ out, lookin’ out all de evenin’ so lonesome, 
an’ she look beautiful too. Hannah say she 
grievin’ herself to death. 

“ Well, dat went on for mo’ ’n six weeks, an’ 
de chile jes’ sittin’ dyah ev’y night all by her. 
se’f wid de moon-light shinin’ all over her, 
meckin’ her look so pale. Hannah she tell 
me one night I got to do some’n, an’ I say, 
‘What ’tis?’ An’ she say I got to git de 
wud dat Mistis say to de Cap'n, dat de chile 
need a protector, an’ I say, ‘How?’ And 
she say I got to write a letter. Den I say, 
‘I cyarn’ neither read nor write, but I kin 
git Meh Lady to write it’; an’ she say, 
nor, I cyarn’, ’cause ain’ Mistis done spres- 
sify partic’lar Meh Lady ain’ to know nuttin’ 
"bout it? Den I say, ‘I kin git somebody at 
de post-office to write it, an’ I kin pay ’em 
in eggs’; an’ she say she ain’ gwine have no 
po’ white folks writin’ an’ spearin’ ’bout Mis- 
tis’ business. Den I say, ‘ How I gwine do 
den?’ An’ she study little while, an’ den 
she say I got to teck de mule an’ go fine him. 
I say, ‘Hi! Good Gord! Hannah, how I 
gwine fine him? De Cap’n live ’way up yan- 
der in New York, or somewhar or nuther, 
an’ dat’s further ’n Lynchbu’g, an’ I'll ride de 
mule to death befo’ I git dyah ; besides I ain’ 
got nothin’ to feed him.’ 

“But Hannah got argiment to all dem 
wuds ; she say I got tongue in meh head, an’ 
I kin fine de way; an’ as to ridin’ de mule to 
death, I kin git down an’ le’ him res’, or I kin 
lead him, an’ I kin graze him side de road ef 
nobody oon le’ me graze him in dee pahsture. 
Den she study little while, an’ den say she 
got it now,—I must go to Richmon’ an’ sell 
de mule, an’ teck de money an’ git on de 
kyars an’ fine him. Hannah, I know, she 
gwine wuck it, ‘cause she al’ays a powerful 
han’ to ravel anything. But it sut’n’y did hu't 
me to part wid dat mule, he sich a ambitious 
mule, an’ I tell Hannah I ain’ done sidin’ meh 
corn; an’ she say dat ain’ meck no diff’unce, 
she gwine hoe de corn after I gone, an’ de 
chile grievin’ so she feared she'll die, an’ what 
good sidin’ corn gwine do den? she grievin’ 
mo’n she ’quainted wid, Hannah say. So I wuz 
to go to Richmon’ nex’ mornin’ but one befo’ 
light, an’ Hannah she wash meh shu’t nex 
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day, an’ cook meh rations while Meh Lady at 
school. Well, I knock off wuck right early 
nex’ evenin’ "bout two hours be sun, ’cause I 
wan’ rest de mule, an’ after grazin’ him for 
awhile in de yard, I put him in he stall, an’ 
gi’ him a half peck o’ meal, ’cause dat de 
jahst night I gwine feed him; and soon as I 
went in wid de meal he swi'ch he tail and 
hump hese’f jes’ like he gwine kick me; dat’s 
de way he al’ays do when he got anything 
ig’ins’ you, ‘cause you sich a fool or anything, 
‘cause mule got a heap o’ sense when you 
know ‘em. Well, I think he jes’ aggrivated 
‘cause I gwine sell him, an’ I holler at him 
right ambitious like I gwine cut him in two, 
to fool him ef I kin, an’ meck him b’lieve 
tain’ nothin’ de matter. 

“ An’ jes’ den I heah a horse steppin’ ‘long 
right brisk, and I stop and listen, an’ de horse 
come ‘long de pahf right study an’ up todes 
de stable. I say, ‘ Hi! who dat?’ an’ when 
I went to de stall do’, dyah wuz a gent’man 
settin’ on a strange horse wid two white foots, 
an’ a beard on he face, an’ he hat pulled over 
he eyes to keep de sun out’n ’em; an’ when 
he see me he ride on up ta de stable, an’ ax 
me is Meh Lady at de house, an’ how she is, 
an’ a whole parcel o’ questions; an’ he so 
pinted in he quiration I ain’ had time to 
study ef I ever see him befo’, but I don’ think 
lis. He a mighty straight, fine-lookin’ gent’- 
man do’, wid he face right brown like he been 
wuckin’, an’ I ain’ able to fix him no ways. 
Den he tell me he heah o’ Mistis’ death, an’ 
he jes’ come ’cross de ocean, an’ he wan’ see 
Meh Lady partic’lar; an’ I tell him she at 
school, but it mos’ time for her come back; 
an’ he ax whichaways, an’ I show him de 
pahf, an’ he git down an’ ax me ef I cyarn’ 
feed he horse, an’ I tell him of co’se, do’ 
Gord knows I ain’ got nuttin’ to feed him 
wid sep’ grahss; but I ain’ gwine le’ him 
know dat, so I ax him to walk to de house 
an’ teck a seat on de po’ch tell Meh Lady 
come, an’ I teck he horse an’ cyar him in de 
stable like I got de corn-house full o’ corn. 
An’ when I come out I look, an’ dyah he 
gwine stridin’ way ’cross de fiel’ ‘long de 
pahf whar Meh Lady comin’. 

“*Well,’ I say, ‘hi! now he gwine to meet 
Meh Lady, an’ I ain’ know he name nur what 

want,’ an’ I study a little while wherr I 

uld go an’ fin’ Hannah or hurry myse’f 
an’ meet Meh Lady. Not dat I b’lieve he 
gwine speak out de way to Meh Lady, ’cause 
he sut’n’y wuz quality, I see dat; I know hit 
time I look at him settin’ dyah so straight on 

horse, ’mindin’ me o’ Marse Phil, and he 
Voice hit sholy wuz easy when he name Meh 
y’name and Mistis’; but I ain’ know but 
he somebody want to buy de place, an’ 


I know Meh Lady ain’ wan’ talk "bout dat, 
an’ ain’ wan’ see strangers no way; so I jes’ 
lip out ’cross de fiel’ th’oo a nigher way to 
hit de pahf at dis ve’y place whar de gap 
wuz, an’ whar I thought Meh Lady mighty 
apt to res’ ef she tired or grievin’. 

“An’ I hurry ‘long right swift to git heah 
befo’ de white gent’man kin git heah, an’ all 
de time I[ tu’nnin’ in meh min’ whar I heah 
anybody got voice sound deep an’ cl’ar like 
dat, an’ ax questions ef Meh Lady well, dat 
anxious, an’ I cyarn’ git it. An’ by dat time 
I wuz done got right to de tu’n in de pahf 
dyah, mos’ out 0’ breaf, an’ jes’ as I tu’nned 
round dat clump o’ bushes, I see Meh Lady 
settin’ right dyah on de ’bankment whar de 
gap use’ to be, wid her books by her side on 
de groun’, her hat off at her feet, an’ her head 
leanin’ for’ard in her han’s, an’ her hyah mos’ 
tumble down, an’ de sun jes’ techin’ it th’oo 
de bushes; an’ hit all come to me in a minute, 
jes’ as clear as ef she jes’ settin’ on de gap 
dyah yistidy wid de rose-leaves done shatter 
all on de groun’ by her, an’ Cap’n Wilton 
kissin’ her han’ to comfort her, an’ axin’ her 
oon’ she le’ him come back some time to love 
her. An’ I say, ‘ Dyah! ’fo’ Gord! ef I ain’ 
know him soon as I lay meh eyes on him! 
De pertector done come!’ Den I know huc- 
come dat mule act so ’sponsible. 

“ An’ jes’ den he come walkin’ ‘long down 
de pahf, wid he hat on de back o’ he head, 
an’ he eyes on her right farst, an’ he face look 
so tender hit look right sweet. She think hit 
me, an’ she ain’ move nor look up tell he call 
her name; den she mos’ jump out her seat, an’ 
look up right swift, an’ give a sort o’ cry, an’ 
her face light up like she tu’n’t to de sun, 
an’ he retch.out bofe he han’s to her; an’ I 
slip’ back so he couldn’ see me, an’ come 
‘long home right quick to tell Hannah. 

“T tell her I know him soon as I see him, 
but she tell me I lie, ’cause ef I had I'd ’a’ 
come an’ tell her ’bout hit, an’ not gone down 
dyah interferin’ wid white folks; an’ she say I 
ain’ nuver gwine have no sense ’bout not 
knowin’ folks, dat he couldn’ fool her, an’ | 
don’ b’lieve he could, a’tho’ I ain’ ’low dat to 
Hannah, ‘cause hit don’ do to ‘gree wid 
wimens too much; dee git mighty sot up by 
it, an’ den dee ain’ al’ays want it nuther. 
Well, she went in de house, an’ dus’ ev’ything, 
an’ fix all de furnitude straight, an’ set de 
table for two, a thing ain’ been done not sence 
Mistis tookin sick; an’ den I see her gwine 
’roun’ Meh Lady’ rose-bush mighty busy, an’ 
when she sont me in de dinin’-room, dyah a 
whole parcel o’ flowers she done put in a blue 
dish in de middle o’ de table. An’ she jes’ as 
’sumptious "bout dat thing as ef ‘twuz a fifty- 
cents somebody done gi’ her. Well, den she 
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come out, an’ sich a cookin’ as she hed; ef she 
ain’ got more skillets an’ spiders on dat fire 
den I been see dyah far I don’ know how 
long. It fyah do’ me good! 

“Well, pres’n’y heah dee come walkin 
mighty aged-like, an’ I think it all right, an’ 
dee went up on de po’ch an’ shake hands a 
long time, an’ den, meh Gord! you know he 
tu’n roun’ an’ come down de steps, an’ she gone 
in de house wid her hankcher to her eyes 
cryin’. I call Hannah right quick an’ say, 
‘Hi, Hannah, good Gord A’mighty! what de 
matter now?’ an’ Hannah she look; den wid- 
out a wu’d she tu’n roun’ an’ walk right 
straight ‘long de pahf to de house, an’ went in 
th’oo de dinin’-room an’ into de hall, an’ 
dyah she fin’ de chile done fling herself down 
on her face on de sofa, cryin’ like her heart 
broke ; an’ she ax her what de matter, and she 
say nuttin’, an’ Hannah say, ‘ What he been 
sayin’ to you?’ an’ she say, ‘Nuttin’’; an’ 
Hannah say, ‘ You done sen’ him ’way ?’ an’ 
she say, ‘Yes.’ Den Hannah she tell her 


, 


what Mistis tell me de day she die, an’ she 
say she stop cryin’ sort o’, but she cotch hold 
de piller right tight like she in agony, an’ she 
say pres’n’y, ‘Please go away,’ an’ Hannah 
come ’way an’ come outdo’s. 

“ An’ de Cap’n, when he come down de 
steps, he went to Meh Lady’ rose-bush an’ 


pull a rose off it, an’ put ’t in a little book in 
he pocket; and den he come down todes we 
house, an’ he face mighty pale an’ ’strusted look- 
in’, an’ he sut’n’y wuz glad to see me, an’ he 
laugh’ a little bit at me for lettin’ him fool me ; 
but I tell him he done got so likely an’ agree- 
able lookin’, dat de reason I ain’ know him. 
An’ he ax me to git he horse, an’ jes’ den 
Hannah come out de house, an’ she ax him 
whar he gwine; an’ he ’spon’ he gwine home, 
an’ he don’ reckon he'll ever see us no mo’; 
an’ he say he thought when he come maybe 
’t would be diff’unt, an’ he had hoped maybe 
he’d ’a’ been able to prove to Meh Lady 
some’n he wan’ prove, an’ git her to le’ him 
teck keer o’ her an’ we all; dat’s what he come 
ten thousand miles fur, he say ; but she got 
some’n in her mine, he say, she cyarn’ git 
over, an’ now he got to go ’way, an’ he say 
he want us to teck keer on her, ain’ stay wid 
her al’ays, an’ he gwine meck it right, an’ 
he gwine lef’ he name in Richmon’ wid a 
gent’man, an’ gi’ me he ‘dress, an’ I must come 
up dyah ev’y month an’ git what he gwine 
lef’ dyah, an’ report how we all is; an’ he say 
he ain’ got nuttin’ to do now but to try an’ 
reward us all fur all our kindness to him, an’ 
keep us easy, but he wa’n’ nuver comin’ back, 
he guess, ’cause he got no mo’ hope now he 
know Meh Lady got dat on her min’ he 
cyarn’ git over. An’ he look down in de 
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gyardin todes de grave-yard when he say dat 
an’ he voice sort o’ broke. Hannah she heah 
him th’oo right study, an’ he face look mighty 
sorrowful, an’ he voice done mos’ gin oy 
when he say Meh Lady got dat on her min 
he cyarn’ git over. 

“ Den Hannah she upped an’ tole him he 
sut’n’y ain’ got much sense ef he come qj 
dat way he say, an’ gwine 'way widout Me& 
Lady ; dat de chile been dat pesterin’ herse{ 
sence her ma die she ain’ know what she war 
mos’, an’ got in her min’; an’ ef he ain’ got 
de dictation to meck her know, he better go 
‘long back whar he come fum, an’ he better 
ain’ never set he foot heah; an’ she sey he 
sut’n’y done gone back sence he driv dem 
Yankeys out de do’ wid he s’o’de, an’ settin’ 
dyah on he horse at de gate so study, an’ she 
say ef ’twuz dat man he’d be married dis 
evenin’. Oh! she wuz real savigrous to him, 
‘cause she sut’n’y wuz outdone; an’ she tell 
him what Mistis tell me de day she ’ceasted, 
ev’y wud jes’ like I tell you settin’ heah, an’ 
she say now he can go ‘long, ’cause ef he ain’ 
gwine be pertector to de chile de plenty 
mo’ sufferin’ to be, dat dee pesterin’ her all 
de time, an’ she jes’ oon have nuttin’ ’t all to 
do wid ’em, dat’s all. Wid dat she tu’n ‘rout’ 
an’ gone in her house like she ain’ noticin’ 
him, an’ he, suh! he look like day done broke 
on ’im. I see darkness roll off him, an’ he 
tu’n roun’ an’ stride ‘long back to de house, 
an’ went up de steps th’ee at a time. 

“ An’ dee say when he went in, de chile wu 
dyah on de sofa still wid her head in de pil 
low cryin’, ’cause she sut’n’y did care for him 
all de time, an’ ever sence he open he eyes an’ 
look at her so cu’yus settin’ dyah by him fannin’ 
him all night to keep him fum dyin’ when he 
layin’ dyar wounded in de war. An’ de on'y 
thing is she ain’ been able to git her premis- 
sion to marry him ’cause he wuz fightin 
’g’inst we all, an’ ’cause she got ’t in her mif! 
dat Mistis don’ wan’ her to marry him for 
dat account. An’ now he gone she layin’ 
dyah in de gre’t hall cryin’ on de sofa to her- 
se’f, so she ain’ heah him come up de steps, 
tell he went up to her, and kneel down by her, 
an’ put he arm ’roun’ her an’ talk to her lovin’, 

“Hannah she went in th’oo de chahmbet 
pres’n’y to peep an’ see ef he got any sense 
yit an’ when she come back she ain’ say 
much, but she sont me to de spring, an’ sett 
to cookin’ ag’in mighty induschus, an’ she say 
he tryin’ to ’swade de chile to marry him to 
morrow. She oon tell me nuttin’ mo’ ’sep 
dat de chile seem mighty peaceable, an’ she 
don’ know wherr she marry him toreckly 
not, ‘cause she heah her say she ain’ gwint 
marry him a¢ ad//, an’ she cyarn’ marry hi 
to-morrow ‘cause she got her school, an’ she 
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ain’ got no dress ; but she place heap o’ ’pen- 
dence in him, Hannah say, an’ he gone on 
talkin’ mighty sensible, like he gwine marry 
her wherr or no, an’ he dat protectin’ he done 
got her head on he shoulder an’ talk to her jes’ 
as fectionate as ef she b’longst to him, an’— 
she ain’ say he kiss her, but I done notice par- 
ticlar she ain’ say he ain’t; an’ she say de 
chile sut’n’y is might’ satisfied, an’ dat all she 
wine recite, an’ I better go ‘long an’ feed 
white folk’s horse ’stid o’ interferin’ ‘long dee 
business ; an’ so I did, an’ I gi’ him de larst 
half peck o’ meal Hannah got in de barrel. 

“ An’ when I come back to de house, Han- 
nah done cyar in de supper an’ waitin’ on de 
table, an’ dee settin’ opposite one nurr talkin’, 
an’ she po’in’ out he tea, an’ he tellin’ her 
things to make her laugh an’ look pretty, 
‘cross Hannah’ flowers in de blue bowl twix’ 
‘em. Hit meck me feel right young. 

“ Well, after supper dee come out an’ went 
to walk bout de yard, an’ pres’n’y dee stop 
at dat red rose-bush, and I see him teck out 
he pocket-book an’ teck some’n’ out it, and 
she say some’n’, an’ he put he arm—ne’m’ 
min’, ef Hannah ain’ say he kiss her, I know — 
‘cause de moon come out a little piece right 
den an’ res’ on’em, an’ she sut’n’y look beauti- 
ful wid her face sort o’ tu’nned up to him, 
smilin’. 


“You min’, do’, she keep on tellin’ him she 
ain’ promise to marry him, an’ of co’se she 
cyarn’ marry him to-morrow like he say; she 


ain’ nuver move fum dat. But dat ain’ ’sturb 
he min’ now; he keep on laughin’ study. 
Tell, bout right smart while after supper, he 
come out an’ ax me cyarn’ I git he horse. I 
say,‘ Hi! what de matter? Whar you gwine? 
I done feed yo’ horse.’ 

“He laugh real hearty, an’ say he gwine 
to de Co’te House, an’ he wan’ me to go wid 
him; don’ I think de mule kin stan’ it? an’ 
hermammy will teck keer Meh Lady. 

“So in ’bout a hour we wuz on de road, 
an’de lahst thing Meh Lady say wuz she 
cyarn’ marry him ; but he come out de house 
laughin’, an’ he sut’n’y wuz happy, an’ he ax 
me all sort o’ questions "bout Meh Lady, an’ 
Marse Phil, an’ de ole times. 

“We went by de preacher’s an’ wake him 
up befo’ day, an’ he say he’ll drive up dyah 
alter breakfast ; an’ den we went on ’cross to 
de Co'te House, an’ altogether ’twuz about 
twenty-five miles, an’ hit sut’n’y did push ole 
George good, ‘cause de Cun’l wuz a hard 
nder like all we all white folks; he come 
mighty nigh givin’ out, I tell you. 

“We got dyah befo’ breakfast, an’ wash up, 
ed de cluck, Mr. Taylor, come, an’ 
de Cun’l went over to de office. In a minute 
he call me, an’ I went over, an’ soon as I git 
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in de do’ I see he mighty pestered. He say, 
‘Heah, Billy, you know you’ young mistis’ 
age, don’t you? I want you to prove it.’ 

“* Hi! yes, suh, co’se I knows it,’ I says. 
‘ Mistis got her an’ Marse Phil bofe set down 
in de book at home.’ 

“ * Well, jes’ meck oath to it,’ says he easy 
like. ‘ She’s near twenty-three, ain’t she ?’ 

*** Well, fo’ Gord! Marster, I don’ know 
"bout dat,’ says I. ‘ You know mo’ ’bout dat 
’n I does, ’cause you kin read. I know her 
age, ’cause I right dyah when she born; but 
how ole she is, I don’ know,’ I says. 

“*Cyarn’ you swear she’s twenty-one ?’ 
says he, right impatient. 

“Well, nor, suh, dat I cyarn’,’ says I. 

“ Well, he sut’n’y looked aggrivated, but 
he ain’ say nuttin’, he jes’ tu’n to Mr. Taylor 
an’ Say: 

“Kin I get a fresh horse heah, suh? I 
kin ride home an’ get de proof an’ be back 
heah in five hours, ef I can get a fresh horse; 
I'll buy him and pay well for him too.’ 

“« It’s forty miles dyah an’ back,’ says Mr. 
Taylor. 

“ «T kin do it; I'll be back heah at half-past 
twelve o’clock sharp,’ says de Cun’l, puttin’ up 
he watch an’ pullin’ on he gloves an’ tu’nnin’ 
to de do’. 

“Well, he look so sure o’ what he kin 
do, I feel like I "bleeged to help him, an’ I 
say: 

“*T ain’ know wherr Meh Lady twenty- 
th’ee or twenty-one, ‘cause I ain’ got no 
learnin’, but I know she born on Sunday de 
thrashin’-wheat time after Marse Phil wuz 
born, whar I cyar’ in dese ahms on de horse 
when he wuz a baby, an’ whar went in de 
ahmy, an’ got kilt leadin’ he bat’ry in de bat- 
tle ’cross de oat-fiel’ down todes Williams- 
bu’g, an’ de gen’l say he ruther been him 
den President de Confederate States, an’ he’s 
‘sleep by he ma in de ole gyardin at home 
now ; I bury him dyah, an’ hit’s “Cun’l” on he 
tomb-stone dyah now.’ 

“ De Cun’l tu’n roun’ an’ look at Mr. Tay- 
lor, an’ Mr. Taylor look out de winder (‘cause 
he know ‘twuz so, ’cause he wuz in Marse Phil’ 
bat’ry). 

“* You needn’ teck you’ ride,’ says he, sort 
o’ whisperin’. An’ de Cun'l pick up a pen an’ 
write a little while, an’ den he read it, an’ he 
had done write jes’ what I say, wud for wud; 
an’ Mr. Taylor meck me kiss de book, cause 
‘twuz true, an’ he say he gwine spread it in 
de ‘Reecord ’ jes’ so, for all de wull to see. 

“ Den we come on home, I ridin’ a horse 
de Cun’l done hire to rest de mule, an’ I mos’ 
tired as he, but de Cun’! he ridin’ jes’ as fresh 
as ef he jes’ start ; an’ he bring me a nigh way 
whar he learnt in de war, he say, when he 
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used to slip th’oo de lines an’ come at night 
forty miles jes’ to look at de house an’ see de 
light shine in Meh Lady’ winder. 

“ De preacher an’ he wife wuz dyah when we 
git home; but you know Meh Lady ain’ satis- 
fied in her mind yit. She say she do love him, 
but she don’ know wherr she ought to marry 
him, ’cause she ain’ got nobody to ’vise her. 
But he say he gwine be her ’viser from dis 
time, an’ he lead her to de do’ an’ kiss her; an’ 
she went to git ready, an’ de turr lady wid 
her, an’ her mammy wait on her, while I wait 
on de Cun’l, an’ be he body-servant, an’ git 
he warm water to shave, an’ he cut off all he 
beard ’sep’ he mustache,’cause Meh Lady jes’ 
say de man she knew didn’ hed no beard on 
he face. An’ Hannah she sut’n’y wuz comi- 
cal, she ironin’ an’ sewin’ dyah so induschus 
she oon le’ me come in meh own house. 

“ Well, pres’n’y we wuz ready, an’ we come 
out in de hall, an’ de Cun’l went in de parlor 
whar dee wuz gwine be married, an’ de 
preacher he wuz in dyah, an’ dee chattin’ while 
we waitin’ fur Meh Lady; an’ I jes’ slip out 
an’ got up in de j’ice an’ git out dem little 
rocks whar Mistis gin’ me an’ blow de dust 
off ’em good, an’ good Gord! ef dee didn’ 
shine! I put ’em in meh pocket an’ put on 
meh clean shu’t an’ come ‘long back to de 
house. Hit right late now, todes evenin’, an’ 
de sun wuz shinin’ all ’cross de yard an’ th’oo 
de house, an’ de Cun’l he so impatient he 
cyarn’ set still, he jes’ champin’ he bit ; so he 
git up an’ walk ’bout in de hall, an’ he sut’n’y 
look handsome an’ young jes’ like he did dat 
day he stand dyah wid he cap in he hand, an’ 
Meh Lady say she ain’ claim no kin wid him, 
an’ he say he cyarn’ intrude on ladies, an’ back 
out de front do’, wid he head straight up, an’ 
ride to git her de letter, an’ now he walkin’ in 
de hall waitin’ to marry her. An’ all on a 
sudden Hannah fling de do’ wide open, an’ 
Meh Lady walk out! 

“Gord! ef I didn’ think 'twuz a angel. 
She stan’ dyah jes’ white as snow fum her 
head to way back down on de flo’ behine 
her, an’ her veil done fall roun’ her like white 
mist, an’ some roses in her han’. Ef it didn’ 
look like de sun done come th’oo de chahm- 
ber do’ wid her, an’ blaze all over de styars, 
an’ de Cun’! he look like she bline him. An’ 
twuz Hannah an’ she, while we wuz 'way 
dat day, done fine Mistis’ weddin’ dress an’ 
veil an’ all, down to de fan an’ little slippers 
*bout big as two little white ears o’ pop-corn ; 
an’ de dress had sort o’ cobwebs all over it, 
whar Hannah say was lace, an’ hit jes’ fit Meh 
Lady like Gord put it dyah in de trunk for her. 

“Well, when de Cun’l done tell her how 
beautiful she is, an’ done meck her walk ’bout 
de hall showin’ her train, an’ she lookin’ over 
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her shoulder at it an’ den at de Cun’l to gee 
ef he proud o’ her, he gin her he arm; ay 
jes’ den I walk up befo’ her an’ teck dem thi 

out meh pocket, an’ de Cun’l drop her arm 
an’ stan’ back,an’! put ’em ’roun’ her thote ag? 
on her arms, an’ gin her de res’, an’ Hannah 
put ’em on herears, an’ dee shine like stars, but 
her face shine wus’n dem, an’ she leetle mo’ put 
bofe arms ’roun’ meh neck, wid her eyes jeg 
runnin’ over. An’ den de Cun’l gi’ her he an 
an’ dee went in de parlor, an’ Hannah an’ me 
behine’em. An’ dyah, facin’ Mistis’ picture ay 
Marse Phil’s (tooken when he wuza little boy), 
lookin’ down at ’em bofe, dee wuz marrie 

“ An’ when de preacher git to dat part whar 
ax who give dis woman to de man, he sort @ 
wait an’ he eye sort 0’ rcve to me disconfused 
like, he ax me ef I know; an’ I don’ know 
huccome ’twuz, but I think bout Marse Jeems 
an’ Mistis when he ax me dat, an’ Marse Phil, 
whar all dead, an’ all de scufflin’ we done been 
th’oo, an’ how de chile ain’ got nobody to teck 
her part now ’sep’ jes’ me ; an’ now, when he 
wait an’ look at me dat way, an’ ax me dat,I 
*bleeged to speak up, I jes’ step for’ard an’ say; 

“*« Ole Billy.’ 

“ An’ jes’ den de sun crawl roun’ de winder 
shetter an’ res’ on her like it pourin’ light all 
over her. 

“ An’ dat night when de preacher was gone 
wid he wife, an’ Hannah done drapt off to 
sleep, I wuz settin’ in de do’ wid meh pipe, 
an’ I heah ’em settin’ dyah on de front steps, 
dee voice soun’in’ low like bees, an’ de moon 
sort o’ meltin’ over de yard, an’ I sort o’ 
to studyin’, an’ hit ’pear like de plantation 
‘live once mo’, an’ de ain’ no mo’ scufflin’, an! 
de ole times done come back ag’in, an’ I heah 
meh kerridge-horses stompin’ in de stalls, an 
de place all cleared up ag’in, an’ fence 
roun’ de pahsture, an’ | smell de wet clover 
blossoms right good, an’ Marse Phil an’ Meh 
Lady done come back, an’ runnin’ all roun! 
me, climbin’ up on meh knees, callin’ me 
‘Unc’ Billy,’ an’ pesterin’ me to go fishin 
while somehow Meh Lady an’ de Cun'l, set 
tin’ dyah on de steps wid dee voice hummiat 
low like water runnin’ in de dark 


— An’ dat Phil, suh,” he broke off, rising from 
the ground on which we had been seated for 
some time, “ dat Phil, suh, he mo’ like Manse 
Phil ’n he like he pa; an’ Billy —he ain’ so ole 
but he ain’ fur behine him.” 

“ Billy,” I said, “he’s named after ——?” 

“ Go way, Marster, who gwine name gent 
man aftera olenigger?” he said deprecatinglyj 
but the pleased look and laugh showed that 
at least there was one who would and had— 
his idol: Meh Lady. 

Thomas Nelson Page. 
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HALL AND STAIRWAY IN HOUSE OF SAMUEL GRAY WARD, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. 


a former chapter I tried to point out some 
of the special difficulties and dangers which 
have always met us in this department of our 
architecture — to show some of the reasons 
why here even more than elsewhere it has 
been impossible to depend on formula and 
precedent for direct guidance, or to take cur- 
rent foreign practice as lawful text and bind- 
ing rule. I tried to explain why our rural 
domestic work was forced to be peculiarly 
“ American,” and also why it happened to be 
peculiarly bad. I ventured to say that the 
two qualities had not yet been proved of ne- 
cessity identical ; to believe that we failed in 
our novel task simply because we went about 
it in the wrong way, because when cast loose 
from our anchorage we had no compass and 
no pilot and no well-trained crew, but drifted 
on the wind of lawless impulse — let thought- 
less minds and unskilled hands and crude ar- 
tistic aspirations sway us. 

. To-day, as I have also said, our results are 
very different — not because difficulty has de- 
creased, and not because we ourselves have 
suddenly grown “ more artistic,” but because 
we have grown more intelligent in applying 
whatever natural faculties we possess to the 


meeting of all difficulties and the avoiding of 
all dangers. Our best new country homes are 
still the most “ American ” of any of our prod- 
ucts; good or bad, I say, they hardly could 
be otherwise. But their individuality is now 
a thing we can contemplate with satisfaction, 
and in which we can read the signs of a greater 
satisfaction yet to come. 

We must not look to them for examples of 
that almost palatial dignity and richness which 
we conceive, for instance, when we speak of 
the best country homes of England. We are 
not essentially a country-loving but a city- 
loving people; and our country homes are 
thus allotted, in the great majority of cases, 
but a secondary station. Our most frequent, 
most characteristic, most typical product & 
not the country residence in the old world 
acceptation of the term, but the mere summer 
residence built for those whose longer days ate 
passed in a city home. Moreover, our grega 
rious tendencies are so strong that most (of 
course not by any means all) of our summer 
homes are more or less closely grouped to 
gether in colonies which have no exact par 
lel abroad. There is nothing abroad which 
really represents such a place as Newport, for 
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HALLWAY, LOOKING 


example, or as Mt. Desert or Lenox, or any of 
those resorts which line the northern Massa- 
chusetts shore. ‘The most “select” of English 
watering-places is a mere congeries of lodg- 
ing-houses, intermixed with villas whose in- 
dwellers’ thought is but for repose or recupe- 
ration. In the most modest of American 
watering-places, on the other hand, social 
ends have largely been considered. 

The fact may seem unimportant, but it is 
vital enough to decree a wholly different archi- 
tectural problem. Though in the majority of 
cases the owner’s chief home is not his sum- 
mer “ cottage” (the term has survived its lit- 
eral truth), yet this is none the less a ¢rue 
home, wherein he wishes not only to gain new 
life but to 4ive — wishes to have his most pri- 
vate and personal needs as completely pro- 
vided for as in town, and often to have his 
social needs quite as completely met. And 
this last point is not unapt to mean that his 
“cottage” must be big enough to house many 
guests as well as to provide for those transient 
demands which occur in cities. 

Does not all this indeed imply that for other 
reasons, as well as for those which lie in dif- 
ference of climate, our most frequent and most 
characteristic summer homes cannot be pat- 
terned on any foreign scheme ? And does it 
hot also imply that the task of building them is 
extremely difficult ? In truth, it is not easy to 
build on a restricted site, and amid clearly vis- 
ible rivals, a house which shall be but a warm- 
weather home (and look like one), and yet in 
sie and beauty, in comfort and in elegance, 

keep pace with the city home itself — 


SOUTH, IN 





MR. WARD'S HOUSE. 


nay, in size, at least, shall often far surpass it. 
Much that is elaborate, much that is ambi- 
tious and costly, must often be wrought with- 
in the house and expressed without; yet 
neither within nor without, neither in plan 
nor in form nor in decoration, must its merely 
summer purpose ever be denied, nor, of 
course, its non-independent station. It must 
not have a “ citified ” look, and neither may 
it have just such a look as is appropriate to a 
country home of the same pretensions when 
it stands in dignified solitude. Nor,once more, 
may it be too modest, too simple, too rustic 
of aspect, for thus it would sin against expres- 
sional truth and fitness in another way. 

And even when these summer colonies are 
less ambitious, more modest and rural in their 
character, even when their units are small and 
simple and inexpensive, the difficulties are 
hardly less. ‘The personality, so to say, of each 
house must be preserved ; no common pattern 
can serve for all, as we are not building lodg- 
ing-houses, but individual homes. And in 
each a certain amount of dignity, of refine- 
ment, even of elegance must be expressed ; 
although the cottage in name is now a cottage 
in size, still it must not look like a cottager’s 
cottage. It must look like a gentleman's home 
if it is meant to be one. 

The problem, I say, is always difficult, and 
its difficulty constantly changes character. But 
it varies sensibly in degree as well according 
as one colony differs from another in the 
closeness of its grouping and the natural felic- 
ity of its site. 

At Lenox, for example, in the beautiful 
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Berkshire. country, there are many summer 
homes which are practically isolated — which 
have wide lands about them and are screened 
into privacy by the rise of the hills and the 
sweep of the forests. Deluded by these facts, 
some of them have taken upon themselves far 
too self-asserting, far too independently dig- 
nified an air; forgetting that though their re- 
lation to their neighbors is more a matter of 
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one of extent as opposed to height, but also one 
of breadth as opposed to depth or to our for. 
mer rectangular pattern. The nature of the 
site almost prescribed this; but an unintellj. 
gent designer either would not have ventured 
to choose such a site or would not have made 
a virtue of its necessities. (That is to say, an 
architectural necessity becomes a virtue when, 
as here, it is hidden from the eye by charm in 


DRAWING-ROOM IN MR. WARD'S HOUSE 


imaginative than of ocular concern, it should 
nevertheless not have been ignored, not have 
remained unexpressed. ‘They are not content 
to look just what they are—mere units, 
though outlying ones, in a summer colony of 
many such; and the discrepancy between 
look and fact is, I think, distressing to many 
an eye which perhaps does not clearly feel 
the cause of its distress. 

For an example of a different kind, an ex- 
ample of a large and luxurious home in which 
the general expression is of just the proper 
sort,— neither so rural as to be affected and 
untruthful nor so ambitious as to be preten- 
tious and, again, untruthful,—I may point to 
the house which Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White have built for Mr. Ward. It is set on 
theside of a hill, so that the front, which looks 
out on the steep wooded slopes above, has but 
two stories, while the rear, which looks down 
over the broad and beautiful valley, has a base- 
ment story in addition. ‘The design is not only 


the result and patent only to the analyzing 
thought.) The long hall has its length skill 
fully masked by diversities of trend, and by 
diversities of level too. Nor is there any mo- 
notony in the long succession of rooms which 
open out of it all on the same side; we 
merely think how fortunate it is that they all 
are placed so as to command the lovely valley 
landscape. 

No interior could be better fitted for com- 
fortable, refined, hospitable country living; 
and the exterior is perfectly in keeping. It tells 
plainly of the inside, and its quaint rusticity— 
suggested doubtless by acertain type of English 
farm-house— is not a thought too rustic. The 
model has been altered into greater refinement 
and dignity of expression, and has also beet 
adapted in all its features to our new climatic 
needs. 

All about Boston, and all along the beautiful 
rocky forest-fringed shore to the northw 
(near those early towns where so many of ou! 
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best colonial relics may be seen), lie summer 
colonies in thick succession ;—some of them 
rich in the revelation of architectural eccen- 
tricity, but others yearly growing rich in bet- 
ter wealth. Here Mr. Emerson is at home, 
and here are many of his most successful 


essays in the branch of work to which he has 


almost exclusively devoted himself. One— 
a house for Mrs. Hemenway, near Manches- 
ter— was pictured in a former chapter. And 
herewith is given a quite insufficient sketch 
of another, which from the nature of its site 
could not be more adequately portrayed. 

It stands near Pride’s Crossing, on one of 
the narrowest and ruggedest of those high 
wooded promontories which, alternating with 
little valleys (also filled with forest to the 
very beach-edge), make the Beverly shore so 
uniquely lovely —on such a rocky and broken 
and limited site, indeed, that many thought it 
folly to talk of building there at all. It is hard 
to explain the charm of this house, for it is im- 
possible to explain either the beauty or the 
difficulty of the site, or the way in which the 
structure adapts itself to the difficulty and 
harmonizes with the beauty. It was wisely 
felt that the natural features which made the 
spot so seductive in spite of all practical ob- 
stacles, should be preserved in their general 
effect and as far as possible in their details too. 
Not a rock or a tree or a shrub was injured 
save when no ingenuity could save it; and 
this, to Mr. Emerson’s skill, meant singularly 
little alteration. In part the house seems a 
vital growth from the rocks themselves ; in 
part it rests on the connecting brickwork 
which alone made the rocks an available foun- 


dation. Quaint irregularities of arrangement 
and diversities of level therefore show within, 
and the exterior outline is quite unsymmetri- 
cal and broken. The result charms by its 
picturesqueness rather than by architectural 
virtue of a stricter sort; yet the picturesqueness 
not only attracts but satisfies us because prac- 
tical needs compelled it, because the aspect 
of the site makes it thoroughly appropriate, 
and because unity and harmony are preserved 
in its despite ; and each of the varied interior 
features 1s delightful because each was dic- 
tated either by a material necessity or by the 
laudable desire to make the most of all con- 
trasted points of outlook. Of course much of 
the picturesqueness had been wrought by 
Nature, and wrought in one of her most rarely 
artistic moods. But her gifts were hedged 
about with hindrances that from a practical 
point of view seemed all but prohibitory, or 
seemed to necessitate for their overcoming a 
great mutilation of her charm. Yet the house 
has been built and well built, and her charm 
is but increased by it. The spot could never 
have seemed so lovely while it lacked this 
house, which nestles on the one hand in the 
very heart of the woods and on the other sees 
the sky and the close-lying ocean over a 
foreground of rugged rocks and through a 
crowding tracery of pine-branches — its wide, 
low windows framing pictures such as we had 
only known before in some drawing from Ja- 
pan. Even had the practical conditions been 
less difficult, it would still be great praise to 
say that while Mr. Emerson’s house is thor- 
oughly good as a house,— as a dwelling-place 
for its own especial owner,— it also seems 
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PARLOR FIRE-PLACE IN HOUSE OF H. VICTOR 


almost as much a part of nature’s first inten- 
tions as do the rocks and trees themselves ; 
to say that while it has material fitness it has 
also such artistic fitness that its site and its 
surroundings seem to have been designed for 
its sole sake and service. 

In these two cases (which I cite as types 
of many more) nature gave rich gifts, but 
the designer had to mold them carefully to 
his purpose. But even when her aid is still 
more freely given, even when it is hampered 
by no patent difficulties, even then there is 
no smallest cause to underrate the designer’s 
share in any ultimate success. For if a good 
chance always meant a good result, then Na- 
ture only would deserve the name of architect. 
When eyes are unintelligent and hands un- 
skillful, a good chance merely means a chance 
for doubly sinful failure. 

But, on the other hand, there are many 
times when even the intelligent, even the 
skillful and artistic designer is thrown back 
wholly on his own resources. Sometimes na- 
ture works directly against him. For example, 
in those summer colonies which fringe the 
northern New Jersey shore the sea has been 
the sole attraction; and this natural fact has 
brought with it, as a necessary consequence, 
an excessive contraction of site, such as is not 








NEWCOMB, ESQ., SUNNY SANDS, ELBERON, N. J. 


compelled where the land as well as the water 
offers beauty to the eye. 

And even were there no excessive crowd- 
ing towards the water’s edge, how difficult still 
would be the designer’s task! For how shall 
he bring his work into harmony with nature's; 
how make it look as though it were an un- 
forced growth, and not a forced bit of manu- 
facture; how let it bear witness to man’s 
community with all terrestrial things, and not 
merely to his casual presence on the earth— 
how, when nature herself is but sea and flat 
land, with no suggestive, helpful irregularities 
of surface, with no leafy backgrounds, with 
no “ features ” whatsoever that can be worked 
into an artist’s scheme ? 

If we look at the cottages in and about 
Long Branch, we are only too glad to remem- 
ber that their builders’ task was difficult; 
for I doubt whether there is anywhere else on 
earth a panorama of such ugliness produced 
at such an outlay of inventive effort. Of 
course there are better units among the very 
bad; but their comparative excellence hes 
almost smothered in the mass of fantastic 
sin. We grow from astonishment to laughter 
and from laughter to despair. Is it possible 
that the thing can ever be well done when tt 
has been tried so many times already, hope- 
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fully, eagerly, persistently, inventively, yet 
always with some degree of failure and most 
often with ludicrous defeat ? 

But that it is not an impossible thing to do 
well, that we cannot lay the whole burden 
of Long Branch on nature’s shoulders, we 
may convince ourselves by a glance at one of 
the newer colonies near by—at Elberon, for 
instance, where the conditions are the same 
but the effect is very different. The hotel is 
neither a great bald barrack nor a flimsy gin- 
gerbread agglomerate, but a long, low, rural- 
looking inn,—a little too scattered and rest- 
less in design, perhaps, but yet refined, not 
vulgar, homelike, not barnlike, sensible, not 
stupid or fantastic. And its interior shows 
even more plainly than its exterior how great 
an architectural revolution is in ptogress — 
how we have improved both in the nature of 
our intentions and in the expedients with which 
we try to work them out. Almost all the pri- 
vate houses at Elberon are at least respectably 
good, too good to excite the scorn and laugh- 
ter which move us at Long Branch. And 
some of them are quite as good as we have 
any right to ask, seeing that we cannot ask 
for that complete beauty which comes when 
Nature and the artist labor hand in hand. 

Especially successful are some of those 
built by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White — 


the “ Francklyn Cottage ” (known by name at 
least to all the nation since the day when 
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General Garfield died there), Mr. Horace 
White’s house, and Mr. Victor Newcomb’s. 
The last is perhaps the best of all, though asit is 
the largest and most ambitious it was doubt- 
less the most embarrassing to design. A very 
just medium has been struck, I think, be- 
tween that dignity which would have been 
too dignified for the environment and that 
utter simplicity which would have been out 
of character with the interior. And the house 
looks, moreover, as thoroughly as any house 
can which lies between a broadly magnificent 
ocean on the one side and a broadly monoto- 
nous stretch of flat land on the other, as though 
it belonged on the site it holds. It looks as 
though it stood firmly on its feet, as though it 
were rooted and grounded, as though it had 
grown, while too many of our seaside houses 
look as though they had not even been built 
in place, rather, as though they had been 
dropped down ready-made by accident, and 
might move off somewhere else with the first 
breath of a stormy wind, 

But to the student of domestic architecture 
Newport is the most interesting of all our 
summer colonies. Its history is the longest, 
and the problems which it sets are the most 
widely varied among themselves. Colonial 
houses are abundant, both on outlying es- 
tates and farms and in the old closely built 
portions of the town itself. Its newer portions 
show a characteristic instance of that way 
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of village-planning which I have already 
spoken of as peculiarly American — wide 
streets of detached houses, each with its 
own small lawn and garden, and all over- 
shadowed by thickset and lofty trees. Here 
the architecture includes every post-colonial 
type: the plain, square, piazzaed box; the 
“ vernacular” villa with “ French roof” and 
jig-saw fringing and abnormal hues of 


materials, and are very simple in form and 
finish; are unbeautiful, inartistic, if you will, 
but quiet, sensible, respectable, and occasion. 
ally even dignified in a prosaic sort of way, 
Certain others show the “ vernacular” in its 
most riotous mood—as, for instance, a large 
wooden house well out on the west side of 
Bellevue Avenue, which may be identified by 
its curiously ugly gateways—the lich-gates 
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paint; the pseudo “Queen Anne” cottage; 
and that still later product which is again 
thoroughly American, but in a new and 
better way. 

Then, as we leave the town proper, and 
seek Bellevue Avenue and the adjacent roads 
which skirt or lead towards the sea, we find 
a long succession of more purely summer 
homes, standing now well screened by trees 
and well isolated in grounds that are some- 
times of considerable extent, but now on tree- 
less sites and in far closer contiguity. And 
here the architectural types are again of many 
kinds, while each kind shows more conspicu- 
ously and speaks with a more emphatic ac- 
cent. Certain houses are built of substantial 


of the burying-grounds of Wales translated 
into our local dialect and put to singular no- 
service. Here, too, the “ Queen Anne ” fash- 
ion shows its most emphatic, its most erratic 


face. In short, no place reveals so clearly as 
does Newport the extreme of each direction 
that our would-be art has taken ; except, per 
haps, the very best extreme of the most recent 
kind of effort. 

In its summer garments it is a pretty place 
indeed. But its prettiness is due chiefly to 
nature, to nature and her ministrant, the 
gardener. Newport with bare trees and leaf- 
less vines and withered lawns and flower 
beds, Newport when its architectural lines 
and colors stand simply on their own merits 
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and show clearly in their every detail,— 
Newport in winter,— is by no means a source 
of unmixed pride and joy. Of course, win- 
ter is not the time to see it, is not the time 
when it was meant to be seen and ¢s seen. 
And of course the architect must think of 
nature when he builds, and may reckon 
largely on her charms when he is building 
summer homes; but he should depend on 


VESTIBULE 


them only to assist the general beauty of 
his work, not to hide its shortcomings or 
overshroud its sins. 

In many parts of the town and of its out- 
skirts we have failed to build well simply and 
solely because we have been stupid; there 
were no hindrances to the easy conquering 
of excellence. But in other parts there have 
been great difficulties to contend with. Far 
out on Bellevue Avenue, for instance, and all 
along the border of the Cliff, where there are 
no trees, and where the sites are compara- 
tively small or are actually cramped and 
crowded, it is no easy thing even to imagine 
just what sort of work would be both appro- 
priate and beautiful. The task is harder here, 
indeed, than in any other spot I know. 

Compare the Newport Cliff with Elberon, 
for instance, and we find that as a rule the 
house must be still larger and more ambitious, 
and must have a still more strongly accented 
dignity of expression, if it is to interpret local 
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life and its own interior. And we find, too, 
that while nature again offers the artist no 
help in the way of details or backgrounds, 
she does not efface herself so completely. 
Instead of a mere wide monotony of sandy 
ground, she now supplies a line of broken 
cliff, lovely alike in form and color. But its 
loveliness being of a quiet, subtile, gentle sort, 
is easily marred by the touch of man, There 
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are some cliffs where man might do his worst 
and not do much to injure nature; but here 
anything that is not entirely harmonious is a 
striking and distressing discord. Nowhere 
does nature tempt man more irresistibly to 
build ; nowhere does she leave his result more 
conspicuous, and nowhere dogs she so im- 
peratively demand that it shall have an im- 
peccable artistic title to exist. Thus it is that 
when houses in this part of Newport are not 
very good they seem so very bad ; thus it 1s 
that a degree of excellence, which would al- 
most satisfy us elsewhere, here seems scarcely 
excellent at all. 

It is instructive to compare two recent and 
very ambitious houses which stand near to- 
gether on Ochre Point. One design would 
not be very good under any conditions ; but 
its multitude of diverse features, its effect as 
of unmotived variety, its evident effort after 
superficial picturesqueness, and the flimsy look 
of certain of its features, are doubly distressing, 
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since they are executed on so large a scale and 
set on such a site as this, The other house is 
in many ways a very good one, or might 
be if transported somewhere else. Dignity, 
stateliness has now been the aim, and has been 
clearly expressed in its stone-built solidity 
and its monumental-looking features. But this 
aim — of course a good one, abstractly consid- 
ered — has been followed too blindly, in too 
uncompromising a way, for the result to be “in 
character” as a mere summer home closely 
set about with alien neighbors. The house, in 
short, looks so out of place that its good qual- 
ities hardly please us more than do those which 
are less good. Both these houses transgress, 
we may say, by lack of discretion, of modesty, 
though the sinning of the one has been done 
in a wholly different fashion from the sinning 
of the other. 

As we might expect, the best among the re- 
cent Newport houses do not stand on quite 
such exacting sites or deal with prob.ems 
quite so ambitious. Some of the smaller homes 
built by Mr. Luce, by Mr. Emerson, by Messrs. 
Rotch & Tilden, and by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White are extremely sensible, at- 
tractive, and appropriate in design. The one 
which the last-named artists have built for 
Mr, Samwel Coleman, on Red Cross Lane, 
seems to me particularly happyin expression — 
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dignified yet rural, simple yet refined, almost 
picturesque yet quiet, and wholly devoid 
of that affectation, that attitudinizing (so to 
say) which too often accompanies picturesque- 
ness. The colonial roof has been cleverly 
adapted on the one hand and the “ vernacu- 
lar” piazza on the other. These points may be 
guessed from our illustration; but I am sory 
to say it does not reveal the best qualities of 
the design, its pleasing outlines, its har 
monious general effect, or the way in whicha 
commonplace situation has been given individ- 
uality and dignity by a terrace which unites 
the house with the lawn below. It fails to show 
that it is a good house, and not merely a house 
with certain good features. But it is, I think, 
one of the very best in Newport, in spite of 
the fact that we can take exception to a few 
minor features here and there — as to the de- 
tails of the piazza in the foreground of ou 
print ; and itis also one of those which are 
most distinctly “ American” in effect. 

It is time, however, that I should speak 4 
little of the interior of our country homes. 
As a rule they are more entirely satisfac 
tory than the exterior. Even some of those 
houses which most painfully affect the eye 
as features in the Newport landscape, at 
models within of intelligent design and 4 
tistic decoration. In truth, the interiors 0 
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our country 
homes are 
getting to 

be so good, 

not only in 
exceptional 

but also in 
average eX- 
amples, that I 
think I should 
point to them 
first of all, were 
I asked by the 
“intelligent for- 
eigner” of fiction 
toshow what art can do 

in the New World to-day. 

It is impossible for me to 
dwell at length upon the great, 
the vitally important matter 
ofplanning. I should have to 
use far too many words and far 
too many large-scale plans in 
illustration. Be it only said 
that that peculiar kind of in- 
genuity which in directions 
other than artistic has long 
been recognized as a distinc- 
tively American gift, now at 
last shows very clearly in our 
architectural planning too — 
that ingenuity which combines practical good 
sense with quick imagination, and is heedless 
of conventions while not in love with needless 
novelty. 

I said in my last chapter that our general 
ideas with regard to what a country home 
should be are similar to those which prevail in 
England, dissimilar to those which rule in 
continental countries. But by similar I did not 
mean identical, 1 merely meant that we be- 
lieve domestic comfort should be first con- 
sidered and first expressed; that, therefore, 
a flexible variety in plan and in exterior form 
is preferred by us to that internal and exter- 
nal symmetry to which the French, for exam- 
ple, adhere in their love for the harmonious, 
the monumental, and the “ grammatical ” in 
art. When it comes to putting this general 
belief into practice, our specialized demands 
are apt to have a very un-English character 
of their own. In fact, it is with our planning 
as with our exterior design: we may learn 
much from English precedents, but we cannot 
copy them, 

For a long time the most usual pattern fol- 
lowed in our country homes was symmetrical 
enough—not because we really cared for 
symmetry or even knew it by that name, but 
simply because we were too unintelligent to 
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do more than build a rectangular box with a 
straight “ entry” through the middle and two 
square rooms on each hand. If greater size 
was desirable, we added other rooms and 
“entries” on this side and on that, but gave 
the plan no center, no coherence, and no 
nicety of convenience or charm of architectu- 
ral effect. Now, however, we go very differ- 
ently to work. Our smallest cottages show an 
ever-varying irregularity of plan which might 
seem “unarchitectural” to a classically- 
minded, symmetry-loving French architect, 
unaccustomed to our different ideals, but 
which has, in truth, the great architectual vir- 
tue of perfect fitness to definite, highly spe- 
cialized needs, and offers at least the beauty 
of evident comfort and a pretty pictorial effec- 
tiveness; and our larger homes are planned 
in a way which secures these qualities in 
higher potency, and adds to them a dignity, 
a stateliness amply expressive of our most 
luxurious and hospitable modes of living. 
The chief point to be noted is the great 
importance now given to the hall. Colonial 
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architects made it very important and very 
charming, though not often in just the way 


which would be most desirable now. But in 
our transition period it fell into a condition 
which was not more deplorable than it was 
utterly inexcusable outside of city limitations. 
Even in the country, as I have just remarked, 
it was most often nothing more than a nar- 
row “entry,” an ugly, contracted passage- 
way, which occupied valuable space and 
gave us nothing in return but the mere 
means of access to the various apartments. 
Mr. Hunt, so far as I know, was the first 


to make this innovation. But now in homes 
of every size the tendency is to make the 
hall at once beautiful and useful, the 
most conspicuous feature in the archi. 
tectural effect and the most delightfy 
living-room of all ; not a living. 
room like the others, but one 
with a distinct purpose and 
therefore a distinct expres. 
sion of its own. In ou 
climate and with our social 
ways of summer-living, we abso. 
lutely require just what it cap 
give us—a room which in its uses 
shall stand midway between the 
piazzas on the one hand and the 
drawing-rooms and libraries on the 
other; perfectly comfortable to live in 
when the hour means idleness, easy of ac- 
cess from all points outside and in, largely open 
to breeze and view, yet with a generous hearth- 
stone where we may find a rallying-point in 
days of cold and rain ; in short, a spacious yet 
cozy and informal lounging-place for times 
when we cannot lounge on our beloved piazzas. 
Try living in a house with a hall of the new 
yet already customary kind, and then remem. 
ber how you used to live in a house which 
had nothing but an “entry,” and do not forget 
that the space once wasted on that “entry” 
is now utilized in every inch; and you wil 
see that the change in our methods of planning 
has not been prompted by caprice or even by 
the desire for beauty. Yet, as we might feel 
sure, a great gain in beauty has come hand 
in hand with the great gain in practical fitness. 
Not only the hall itself but the whole house 
profits by its alteration. It supplies what was 
lacking before, a logical center to the most 
extended and complicated design. It makes 
grouping possible; it divides and yet connects 
the various apartments; it unifies the plan 
while permitting it a far greater degree of 
variety than was possible with the old box-like 
scheme. 

And with the rehabilitation of the hall’ has 
come the rehabilitation of that staircase which 
also our forefathers once treated so charmingly, 
and which also we long maltreated so abom- 
inably and inexcusably. Even in the tiniest 
cottage the staircase must now be seductive to 
the foot and pleasing to the eye ; and in some 
of our larger homes it is a very splendid feature. 

Of course the possibilities of treatment 
offered by hall and staircase are infinite m 
variety. Ina hundred different ways the stalt- 
case may be made the chief feature, or a more 
subordinate feature, of the hall itself; m 4 
hundred different ways it may be set a little 
apart from this and yet. be sufficiently con- 
nected with it for architectural coherence and 
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VIEW FROM THE HALL IN MR. FRANCKLYN’S COTTAGE. 


for perfect comfort. And the expression se- 
cured may be merely snug and cheerful, or be 
of any degree of stateliness leading up to the 
very highest, and yet the effect as of a true hall 
and not a mere room still be preserved. If I 


could describe, for instance, those halls which 
may be seen in the houses which Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White have built for Mr. 
Tilton and for Mr. Bell at Newport ; in their 
Francklyn cottage and their Newcomb house 
at Elberon; in General Loring’s smaller home, 
built by Mr. Emerson, at Pride’s Crossing, and 
in a larger one built for Mrs. Bowler at Mt. 
Desert by Messrs. Rotch & Tilden (I cite but 
a few To out of many just as worthy of 
citation), I should describe designs utterly dif- 
ferent each from the other in conception and 





effect, each perfectly in keeping with the gen- 
eral character of the structure, each a delight- 
ful and most comfortable living-room, yet each 
very plainly to the eye a hall and wef a room, 
its own due and proper purpose well pre- 
served in plan, in features, and in decoration. 

One of the finest halls we have yet to show 
is in the large house Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White have built for Mr. Robert Goelet 
on the Cliff at Newport. It runs the whole 
depth of the house, with the entrance door at 
one end and wide windows looking on the 
ocean at the other, yet is wide in due propor- 
tion ; and it runs up to the roof as well,and the 
beautiful curved staircase near the entrance 
leads to encircling galleries. Above the great 
fire-place rises a carved chimney-piece of oak 
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which once held its place in a French chateau. 
But its origin is not unduly apparent; it has 
not been left as an isolated, alien trophy, but 
is used as the key-note for the whole decora- 
tive scheme, the entire hall being paneled 
with oak to match and roofed with oaken 
beams. When I say 4 match, moreover, I am 
quite conscious of the force of the term; for 
the new carving strikes no note of discord 
with the old either in motive or in execution. 

The decoration all through this house is 
very charming ; and it is all conceived archi- 
tecturally and carried out in harmony of de- 
sign. And something similar may be said 
(although, of course, with very different degrees 
of emphasis and very different grades of praise) 
with regard to our new houses as arule. The 
architect is now called upon to finish his task 
of house-building, not merely to begin it; to 
complete his interior, not merely to block it 
out. There is a change, indeed, since the 
days when we tried for no interior beauty 
whatsoever; as great a change since the days 
when we left the carpenter to work his will in 
machine-cut black-walnut monstrosities ; and 
almost as great since those when we tried 
very hard for something better, but tried in 
the wrong way ; when instead of a beautiful 


room we got merely a room full of pretty 
furnishings and ornaments and _ hangings. 
Then our one thought was to cover up the 
interior of our home as completely as we 
could; then all its charm would vanish with 
the exit of its owner. Now this charm és duilt 
in, is integrally part and parcel of the fabric. 
It is the architect’s hand which has fashioned 
the richly screened or balustraded staircase; 
which has placed the cozy window-seats with 
an artist’s eye for every item of loveliness the 
landscape offers; which has built the great 
hospitable fire-places and the graceful mantels 
—now part of the wall itself and not mere ex- 
crescences ; which has designed every portion 
of the wood-work from kitchen up to attic; 
which has colored the walls and ceilings, and 
often has prescribed the colors and the forms 
and the materials of the furnishings which are 
to complete his scheme. ; 
Nor when our new interiors are most sim- 
ple are they by any means least interesting, 
least excellent. Indeed, there is no task more 
imperative, and none which some of our archi- 
tects have taken up more intelligently and 
enthusiastically, than the task of showing that 
almost utter simplicity need not mean barren 
ness, that economy need not be synonymous 
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with poverty of effect or artistic dearth. Some 
of our new country homes (I cannot mention 
their creators’ names; I should have to cite 
too many) are very admirable in the way 
they give just this valuable sort of evidence. 
They are chiefly dependent for their charm 
on good arrangement and good proportions, 
and the good placing and shaping of their 
necessary features. Yet they have been skill- 
fully perfected by simple yet harmonious col- 
oring, by a little delicate molding of inex- 
pensive wood, a little graceful decoration— 
usually in adaptation of colonial motives— 
applied to chimney-piece and staircase. Such 
rooms demand no covering-up to make them 
livable, no mass of dric-d-brac, no crowd of 
furnishings and shroud of hangings to make 
them lovely. In truth, one of their greatest 
virtues is that, to the eye of any intelligent 
owner, they absolutely prescribe that their 
contents shall be simple —so distinct and so 
distinctly simple is their own architectural ex- 
pression. Noris this merely a negative virtue, 
saving the owner’s pocket. It is a very posi- 
tive virtue, preserving to his summer home 
that effect of air and space and unencumbered 
lightness which is the artistic voicing of the 
very purpose of its existence. Unfortunately 
it must be noted that not every owner és in- 
telligent; not every one who is given a sim- 
ly charming home to live in is wise enough to 
et it retain the accent a wise architect’s hand 
has given. Too often its modest architectural 
charm is covered up with the upholsterer’s 
devices, or with the motley trophies of foreign 
travel, or the plunderings of some antiquary- 
shop at home ; with things beautiful in them- 
selves, perhaps, but inartistic in effect, as any 
beauty must be which is out of place —and, 
especially, which hides and kills some other 
beauty that has a better right to show itself, 
There seems even a wish, sometimes, to 
protest against the architectural completion 
of a home’s interior; to say that architectu- 
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ral decoration means the adopting of some 
one definite “style,” and that this means the 
proscribing of that variety, that contrast, that 
unlikeness of one room to another which the 
uneducated eye delights in almost as much 
as it delights in the accumulation of hetero- 
geneous stores of artistic (and very inartistic) 
trifles. Not always, however, in these eclec- 
tic, catholic days of art need any one style 
be strictly adhered to in each and every apart 
ment of a house. Yet when no pronounced 
variety is attempted, when the same style, 
the same spirit, the same motives, the same 
fundamental ideas prevail throughout, when 
there is architectural and decorative unity, 
with only that harmonious amount of varia- 
tion which any style admits of, then the 
result is certainly best from an artistic point 
of view. And surely the degree of variety 
then permitted will seem quite sufficient to 
any eye which cares for beauty and appropri- 
ateness, and not for mere diversity as such ; 
which cares to be charmed and satisfied, and 
not merely to be surprised and tickled. Look, 
for example, at the great oak-lined hall in 
Mr. Goelet’s house which has already been 
referred to, and then at the exquisite drawing- 
room in ivory and gold. The same beautiful 
Renaissance style prevails throughout, but the 
contrast in color and material and in applica- 
tion of forms and details, and consequently in 
general effect, is as entire as it is harmonious. 
Nor need we fear to place in such an interior 
any good object of any period. All we need 
fear is so to crowd it with many objects — 
good or bad—that its own expression will be 
lost, or to intrude into its beauty things that 
are not things of art at all, but are merely 
showy, fashionable, costly, new. Shall I be 
believed when I say that in another white- 
and-gold drawing-room of a modified colonial 
pattern I once saw a chandelier formed of a 
hanging basket — gilded straw and artificial 
roses? For such things there is certainly no . 
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home nor haven in our new architectural cre- he has no right to ruin it — no, not even when 
ations. Blessed be the fact, and soon may it it is the interior of his own home. 

impress itself more clearly than it does to-day I have not half said all I wished to say and 
upon that somewhat ungrateful beneficiary began to say about the exteriors of our new- 
whom we call the client. Soon may he learn est houses, but the rest must now stand over 
more thoroughly than he yet has learned that to a final chapter. 

when a work of art is given into his keeping M. G. van Rensselaer. 


THE QUEEN’S BEAD. 


eae some old desert tomb they bring Here history falters, and a gap 
A bead, the bauble of a queen Yawns black and full of nothingness. 
Long flown to the four winds, sole thing What crowns, what kings, what empires wrap 


Of all a splendor that has been. Its gloom about them, who shall guess? 


Sole witness of an elder eld What mysteries in these gulfs belong, 
Than thrice-blown ashes; with this bead What fierce ambitions, what despairs, 
Between a thumb and finger held, The dust of beauty, and the song 
The heart halts shaking like a reed. That lulled asleep a conqueror’s cares. 
Deep in the dusk it has escaped ; Here, once by little fingers crushed, 
Vague phantasms only may we mark, The flower that fed a mother’s grief, 
Search as we will, and dimly shaped Here blushes some sweet bride has blushed, 
Our own shade shadowed on the dark. And here the hero’s laurel leaf. 
Ah, wherefore waste the sunshine then 
For glamour of a glorious weed — 
You fail, you vanish, and again 
Only remains the queen’s poor bead! 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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FAITH-HEALING AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. 


O avoid the necessity of frequent reference 

to the sources whence the facts and con- 

clusions presented have been derived, the fol- 
lowing statements are made. 

In 1849 or 1850 I first saw performances 
in “animal magnetism.” A “ professor,” of 
much fluency, fine appearance, and marked 
self-possession, lectured with illustrations ; 
feeble men after being “ magnetized ” became 
strong, and persons ordinarily reticent spoke 
eloquently on subjects suggested by the au- 
dience. Great excitement arose, and the 
attention of medical men was attracted to the 
curative powers of “ magnetism.” A dentist, 
who was also a physician, acquired the art, 
anda paralytic when under “the influence” 
moved an arm which had long been useless. 
Persons whose teeth were extracted felt no 
pain during the operation. 

Some years afterward, at boarding-school, 
a young man who was very devout occupied 
aroom with me. A revival in the town ex- 


tended to the school, and the devout young 
man was brought from a meeting in a “trance” 
and placed upon the bed. He was unconscious 


for some hours; his limbs were rigid, and it 
was possible to lift him by the head and feet 
without his body yielding in the least degree; 
nor could the strongest young man bend his 
arms. At length he opened his eyes, uttered 
some pious ejaculations, and then relapsed ; 
this recurred at irregular intervals. By one 
o'clock in the morning he had resumed his 
natural state. Feeling that he had been the 
subject of an unusual manifestation of the favor 
of God, he was very happy for some days. 
Similar seizures occurred to him during hisstay 
at the institution, whenever religious meetings 
were unusually fervent. 

In 1856, when in college, I first saw the 
phenomena of spiritualism as displayed by 
a“trance medium ” and “ inspirational speak- 
er.” Soon afterward I visited the Perfectionist 
community established by John H. Noyes, 
where the cure of disease without medicine 
and the possibility of escaping death were 
expounded, 

2 In 1857 I found certain “ Millerites” or 

Adventists” in the interior of Connecticut 
who claimed power to heal diseases by prayer 
and without medicine, and — if they could at- 
tain sufficient faith — to raise the dead. This 
they attempted in the case of a young lady who 

died of fever, and continued in prayer for 
her until decomposition compelled the civil 
authorities to interfere. (This case has been 

VoL. XXXII.—27. 


paralleled several times during the past year.) 
Trances were also common among the Miller- 
ites at their camp-meetings, as they had been 
amongthe early Methodists, the Congregation- 
alists in the time of Jonathan Edwards, and 
certain Presbyterians and Baptists in the early 
part of this century in the West and South, 
In 1859 the famous Dr. Newton arrived in 
Boston on one of his visits, causing an extra- 
ordinary sensation. The lame who visited 
him leaped for joy, and left their crutches when 
they departed ; in some instances blindness 
was cured; several chronic cases were greatly 
relieved, and some astonishing results were 
reported that confounded ordinary practition- 
ers, and puzzled one or two medical men of 
national reputation. I made Dr. Newton's 


‘acquaintance and conversed with him at great 


length and with entire freedom. His disciples 
became numerous ; and “ healing mediums” 
and physicians who cure by “ laying on of 
hands” still exist, increasing rather than di- 
minishing in number, 

The circumstance of meeting a person who 
had been in the habit of going into trances 
in religious meetings, was an easy subject for 
“ mesmerizers,” had been cured of diseases 
by a “healer,” and who finally became a 
spiritualist and “ trance medium,” suggested 
the question whether there might not be acom- 
mon susceptibility acted upon by a common 
law. Nothing which could shed light upon this 
problem has been knowingly neglected by the 
writer during the past thirty years. 

Two root questions arise concerning the 
phenomena ; they are the inquiries which lie 
at the foundation of all knowledge; “* What?” 
and “How?” What are the facts, and how 
may they be explained ? 


THE FACTS, 


Tue career of Prince Hohenlohe, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Sardica, is as well authen- 
ticated as any fact in history. Dr. Tuke, 
in his thoroughly scientific work on the 
“ Influence of the Mind upon the Body,” ad- 
mits his cures as facts. The Prince, who was 
born in 1794, in Waldenburg, was a man of 
high position and broad education, having 
studied at several universities. When he was 
twenty-six years of age, he met with a peasant 
who had performed several astonishing cures, 
“ and from him caught the enthusiasm which 
he subsequently manifested in healing the 
sick.” I will quote two cases on the authority 
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of Professor Onymus of the University of 
Wiirtzburg. “ Captain Ruthlein, an old gen- 
tleman of Thundorf, 70 years of age, who 
had long been pronounced incurable of 
paralysis which kept his hand clinched, and 
who had not left his room for many years, 
was perfectly cured. Eight days after his 
cure he paid me a visit, rejoicing in the hap- 
piness of being able to walk freely. . . . 
student of Burglauer, near Murmerstadt, had 
lost for two years the use of his legs; and 
though he was only partially relieved by the 
first and second prayer of the Prince, at the 
third he found himself perfectly well.” 

Father Mathew was also very successful 
in relieving the sick, and after his death mul- 
titudes visited his tomb, and of these many 
were helped and left their crutches there. 

In all parts of Roman Catholic countries, 
and in the Greek churches of Russia, great 
numbers of crutches, sticks, and splints may 
be seen, which have been left by those who, 
as Dr. Tuke says, “there is no reason to 
doubt, have been cured and relieved of con- 
tracted joints by the prayers offered at some 
shrine, or by the supposed efficacy of their 
relics.” Similar results have been seen in 
Montreal within a few months, at the solem- 
nities connected with the deaths of certain 
bishops, one of whom had performed many 
cures through a long career. 

It cannot be denied that many cures have 
occurred at Knock Chapel in Ireland; and 
also at Lourdes in France, whose fame “ is 
entirely associated with the grotto of Massa- 
vielle, where the Virgin Mary is believed, in 
the Catholic world, to have revealed herself 
repeatedly to a peasant girl in 1858.” This 
place is resorted to by multitudes of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world, and their gifts 
have rendered possible the building of a large 
church above the grotto, “consecrated in 
1876 in the presence of thirty-five cardinals 
and other high ecclesiastical dignitaries.” The 
gifts have been made by devotees, many of 
whom claim to have been cured of diseases 
that defied medical treatment, and a large 
trade is carried on in the water of the foun- 
tain, which is distributed to all parts of the 
world. There is no ground to deny that 
many recoveries follow its use. 

Nor is there anyreason todoubt that Joseph 
Gassner, a Roman Catholic priest in Swabia, 
effected many cures. 

Turning from the Roman Catholic and 
Greek churches to Protestantism, five or six 
names are very conspicuous in connection 
with the production of cures without the use 
of medicine, and in answer to prayer. 

Dorothea Trudel, a woman living at Man- 
heim long had an establishment there. Marvel- 


ous tales have been told of the cures, some of 
which have been thoroughly authenticated, 

Another name widely known is that of the 
late Rev. W. E. Boardman, with whom I was 
acquainted for many years. He had an estab. 
lishment in the north of London which is des. 
ignated “ Bethshan,” and has created quitea 
sensation. There hundreds of remarkable cures 
are claimed of cancer, paralysis, advanced con- 
sumption, chronic rheumatism, and lameness; 
and the usual trophies in the shape of canes, 
crutches, etc., are left behind. They will not 
allow the place to be called a hospital, but the 
“ Nursery of Faith.” Their usual method is 
to anoint the sufferer with oil and then pray, 
They profess also to effect many cures by cor. 
respondence, and assert that the healing virtues 
claimed for French and Irish relics by Roman 
Catholics are not to be compared with those 
exercised in answer to their prayers. 

Dr. Charles Cullis, of Boston, has long been 
noted in connection with healing diseases by 
faith and prayer, and has given Old Orchard, 
Maine, among his followers, a reputation as 
great as the grotto at Lourdes has among 
Roman Catholics. There is no reason to 
doubt that many cures have been effected. 

The Rev, Mr. Simpson, formerly a Presby- 
terian minister, and now an Independent in 
the city of New York, has also become con- 
spicuous, and there can be no doubt of the 
improvement in health of many of the persons 
for whom he has prayed. His devotees have 
enabled him to open a house here to which 
various persons, among them some ministers, 
resort when sick. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mix, a colored woman liv- 
ing in the State of Connecticut, also had great 
fame; having been the instrument of the cure of 
persons who have devoted themselves to faith- 
healing, attending conventions, and writing 
books, etc. Her recent death was bewailed 
by many most respectable persons, without 
distinction of creed, sex, age, or color, who 
believed that they had been cured through 
her prayers. 

One of the elements of the notoriety of 
George O. Barnes, the “ Mountain Evangel- 
ist,” was his oft-announced power to heal. 

Having admitted in general that real cures 
of real diseases are often made, it isnecessary to 
consider more closely the subject of testimony. 


TESTIMONY TO PARTICULARS. 


ALL honest and rational persons are com- 
petent to testify whether they feel sick, and 
whether they seem better, or believe themselves 
to have entirely recovered after being prayed 
for and anointed by Boardman, Simpson, of 
Cullis; but their testimony as to what disease 
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they had, or whether they are entirely cured, 

is avery different matter, and to have any 

yalue it must be scrutinized in every case by 
ns competent to do it. 

Diseases in general are internal or external. 
It is clear that no individual can know posi- 
tively what any inferna/ disease that he has, 
is. The diagnosis of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians may be in error. Post-mortems in cele- 
brated cases have often shown that there was 
an entire misunderstanding of the malady. 
Hysteria can simulate every known complaint: 

lysis, heart disease, and the worst forms 
of fever and ague. Hypochondria, to which 
intelligent and highly educated persons of 
sedentary habits brooding over their sen- 
sations are ‘liable, especially if in the habit 
of reading medical works and accounts of 
diseases and of their treatment, will do the 
same. Dyspepsia is of a variety of forms, and 
indigestion can produce symptoms of organic 
heart disease, while diseases of the liver have 
often been mistaken by eminent physicians for 
pulmonary consumption. Especially in women 
do the “troubles that they are most subject 
to” give rise to hysteria, in which condition 
they may firmly believe that they are afflicted 
with disease of the spine, of the heart, or, in- 
deed, of all the organs. Thus I heard an 
intelligent woman “testify” that she had 
“heart disease, irritation of the spinal cord, 
and Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and had 
suffered from them all for /en years.” She cer- 
tainly had some of the symptoms of all of 
them. A “regular” physician died within 
two years, the cause, as he supposed on the 
authority of several examinations, being con- 
sumption. A post-mortem showed his lungs 
sound, and his death to have been caused by 
diseases the result of the enormous quantities 
of food and of stimulants he had taken to 
“fight off consumption.” The object of these 
observations is simply to show that the testi- 
mony that a person has been cured reflects no 
light upon the problem as to what he or she was 
cured of, if it was claimed to be an infernal dis- 
ease. The solemn assertion of a responsible 
person that he was cured of heart disease, can 
prove only that the symptoms of what he 
thought was heart disease have disappeared. 

Also, in any state not accompanied with 
acute pain, testimony to an immediate cure 
is of no value without the test of time, unless 
the disease be of an external character and 
actually disappear before the eye of the wit- 
ness. All other cures must have the test of 
time; hence the testimony given on the spot 
at the grave of Father Mathew, or at Lourdes, 
or at the camp-meeting at Old Orchard, or in 
the Tabernacle of Mr. Simpson, can prove 
only that then and there the witness was not 
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conscious of pain or weakness, or of the symp- 
toms of the disease which he believed he had. 

The foregoing observations relate to inter- 
nal diseases, but it is by no means easy to 
determine what an exferna/ disease is. Tu- 
mors are often mistaken for cancers, and can- 
cers are of different species— some incurable 
by any means known to the medical profes- 
sion, and otherscurable. It is bythese differences 
in cancers and in tumors that quack cancer- 
doctors thrive. When the patient has any- 
thing that looks like a cancer, they promptly 
apply some salve, and if the patient gets well 
he signs a certificate saying that he was cured 
of a cancer of a most terrible character which 
would have been fatal in three months or six 
weeks; or when the guack doctor himself writes 
the certificate for the patient to sign, which is 
generally the case, the time in which the can- 
cer would have proved fatal may be reduced 
toa few days. There is also a difference in 
tumors: some would under no circumstances 
cause death; others are liable to become as 
fatal as a malignant pustule. 

In supposed injuries to the joints, the exact 
cause of the swelling is not always easily de- 
termined ; and internal abscesses have some- 
times been months in reaching a condition 
which would enable the most skillful physi- 
cians and surgeons to locate them, or even de- 
cide positively the cause of the swelling. The 
converse of this is true, that swellings have 
been supposed to be caused by abscesses, incis- 
ions have been made, and a totally different 
and comparatively harmless condition found. 
Hence it is by no means certain that an ex- 
ternal disease is properly named. The patient 
and his attending physicians may be in serious 
error as to the exact character of what at a first 
glance it might be supposed easy to identify. 

I have already spoken of the power of hys- 
teria to simulate the symptoms of any internal 
disease. It may be new to some that it can 
produce very remarkable external develop- 
ments. On the authority of Dr. Marvin R. 
Vincent, of this city, I give the following. 
Says Dr. Vincent: “I was told of a case at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in this city : a woman with a 
swelling which was pronounced by the physi- 
cians to be an ovarian tumor, but which dis- 
appeared on the administration of ether, and 
was discovered to be merely the result of 
hysteria.” 

Consumption is a subject of painful interest 
to almost every family in the country. The 
peculiarity of this disease is that it advances 
and retreats. In the more common form there 
comes a time when what is commonly called 
softening of the tubercles takes place. The 
patient is then very ill; hectic fever with the 
succeeding chill occurs every day, and some- 
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times several times a day; night sweats, pro- 
fuse expectoration, and other evidences and 
causes of debility complicate the situation, 
and the end is thought to be not far off. To 
the surprise of the friends, in a few days the 
patient greatly improves. Night sweats cease, 
the fever greatly diminishes or disappears, the 
cough lessens; he rejoices, and perhaps re- 
sumes his business and receives congratula- 
tions. Whatever he had been taking now has the 
credit,— whether what his physician prescribed 
or hypophosphites, cod-liver oil, balsams, pec- 
torals, expectorants, ‘‘compound oxygen,” 
benzoic; when the fact is that the tubercles 
have softened. As foreign bodies they pro- 
duced fever and other symptoms; they have 
been eliminated by the coughing and other 
natural processes. Meanwhile others are 
forming which give no uneasiness except a 
slight increase of shortness of breath. When 
the second softening period comes the patient 
sinks lower than before; new remedies, of 
course, are tried, some radical change of diet 
is made, but if death does not end the scene 
a similar apparent recovery takes place. At 
either of these stages a visit to a grotto, the op- 
erations of “ faith-healers,” or a magnetic belt 
or pad, would seem to produce a great effect ; 
but the decline would occur at the periods of 
softening, and the patient would afterward im- 
prove or sink beyond the possibility of recov- 
ery, if none of these things had been done. 

A fact concerning consumption is known 
to medical men and stated in works on hy- 
giene, but often when stated disbelieved. 
That fact is that pulmonary consumption, gen- 
uine and unmistakable, often terminates spon- 
taneously in recovery, and often yields to 
hygienic methods. Indeed, it is the opinion of 
one of the most celebrated physicians of Eu- 
rope that for every two cases of death from 
consumption there is one case that is either 
indefinitely prolonged, the patient living to be 
old, or entirely recovering and dying of old 
age, or of some entirely different disease. It 
may be asked how such a fact as this can be 
established. By two modes—one probable, 
the other conclusive. The probable mode is 
where the patient had all the external symp- 
toms of the disease, and where examination 
of the lungs by competent specialists gave 
results which agreed with each other and 
with the external symptoms, and where the 
patient, by changing from a sedentary to 
an outdoor and active life, entirely recovers 
and lives for many years without a return of 
the symptoms. The possibility of error in the 
diagnosis of course remains, but where all 
these conditions exist it is reduced to a mini- 
mum, Such cases are numerous. Conclusive 
demonstration is found in post-mortem exam- 
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inations. The late Prof. Austin Flint of Ney 
York, author of the “ Practice of Medicine? 
was also the author of a “ Clinical Report op 
Consumption,” and describes sixty-two cases 
in which an arrest of the disease took place; 
in seven of these cases it occurred without any 
special medical or hygienic treatment, and ip 
four of these seven he declares that the r. 
covery was complete. 

Prof. J. Hughes Bennett, of the Royal Ip. 
firmary at Edinburgh, in a lecture says: “ Up 
to a recent period the general opinion has 
been that consumption almost always marches 
on to a fatal termination, and that the cases 
of those known to be restored were so few a 
to be merely an exception to the general rule, 
Morbid anatomy has now, I think, demon. 
strated that tubercles in an early stage degen 
erate and become abortive with extreme fre 
quency, in the proportion of one-third to one- 
half of all the incurables who die over forty,” 

Both the Edinburgh “ Journal of Medical 
Science”’and the London “ Lancet” indorsethis 
conclusion. It is equivalent to saying that 
from one-third to one-half of all the incur 
bles of Scotland who die over forty have had 
incipient consumption and got well of it. To 
meet those who would say that practically 
consumption does not mean the existence of 
a few isolated tubercles, but an advanced stage 
in which the lungs are in a state of ulceration, 
and the powers are so lowered that perfect 
recovery seldom or never takes place, Dr. 
Bennett proceeds to say that “ Laennec, Ap 
dral, Cruveilhier, Kingston, Pressat, Boudet, 
and many others have published cases where 
all the functional symptoms of the disease, even 
in its most advanced state, were present, and yet 
the individual lived many years and ultimately 
died of some other disorder, and on dissection 
cicatrices and concretions have been found 
the lungs.” In that same lecture Prof. Bennett 
exhibited the lungs of a man who died sué 
denly of congestion of the brain, aged fify 
years. At twenty-two he had been given up 
die of pulmonary consumption, got well, lived 
nearly thirty years, and his lungs exhibited 
most indubitable marks of the progress and 
termination of the disease. It is easy tosee that 
in such cases of recovery there came a tim 
when the last tubercles softened; at such 4 
time, any powerful mental stimulus, or pleasitf 
change in circumstances, or physical stimulatt 
compelling exercise in the open air, might 
the element which would decide the questi 
whether the system would rally or the proces 
of innutrition and decay go on. 

The heating of the minds of witnesses 4 
succession of testimonies must not be forgottem 

In one of the meetings conducted by th 
Rev. A. B. Simpson, I heard witnesses t 
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to the healing power of God, and one witness, 
who seemed to be a pillar and was specially 
called upon by Mr. Simpson, testified, stating 
that no one had greater reason to praise God 
than he, “for during the past year I have 
several times been miraculously and instanta- 
neously raised from the jaws of death.” 

Ata meeting in Australia held in the Work- 
men’s Hallin Adelaide, which was crowded, a 
Mrs. Morgan testified that for twenty years 
she had suffered from heart disease, but the 
moment “ Mr. Wood laid his curative hands 
upon me, I felt a quiet within and was con- 
scious I was cured.” The Rev. W. B. Short- 
house tendered some wonderful testimony ; he 
described his own career of weakness which 
interfered with his ministerial duties, but 
now he was completely restored to health. 
Only two weeks previous, he said, some of 
his congregation told him that he looked like 
death. As he grew warm in his testimony, he 
described several marvelous cases, one of a 
man brought in dead who walked away with- 
out assistance. He had seen hundreds “ touch 
the border of Mr. Wood’s garment,” and 
finally concluded by saying he was himself “ a 
lining example of miracles greater than those 
performed by the disciples of Christ.” 

After seeing thisin “ Galignani’s Messenger ” 
in Paris, I ascertained from high authority in 
Australia that these narratives were greatly 
exaggerated, and that many relapses had oc- 
curred, 

If such dangers exist in connection with the 
testimony of witnesses in religious meetings 
to physical facts, it may be thought that ac- 
counts of cases carefully written by honest 
men might be taken without so many grains 
of allowance. Having inquired into several of 
the most conspicuous with whose subjects I 
am acquainted, I have found that the condi- 
tion of the patient prior zo the alleged cure has 
been greatly exaggerated in the description. 
This has not been so in every case, but in 
most of the celebrated cases which I have 
personally investigated. 

Many important facts have been omitted, 
sometimes because the witness did not regard 
them as important ; in other cases, it must be 
contessed, because the luster of the cure would 
be dimmed by their recital. There is one 
famous instance of alady, an evangelist, whose 
astonishing cure has been told to thousands, 
but she never mentions a surgical operation 
from which her friends know that she derived 
great benefit; and when asked why she did 
not tell of that, she replied, in substance, that 
she did not wish to divert attention from the 
great work that God had really wrought in 
er. In other instances the account of the 
cure has been exaggerated : relapses have not 
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been published, the peculiar sensations which 

still felt, and resisted, have been omitted 
rom the description, and the mode of the cure 
has been restricted to a single act or a single 
moment of time, when in response to questions it 
appeared thatit was weeks or months before the 
person could be said properly to be well. In 
all such cases it is obvious that the written 
testimony is of little value ; indeed, it is seldom 
that a published account in books supporting 
marvels of this kind shows any signs of being 
written by a person who took the pains, if he 
possessed the capacity, to investigate the facts 
accurately. Of course the frequent quotation 
of such accounts adds nothing to their credi- 
bility or value. 

But after all deductions have been made, 
the fact that most extraordinary recoveries 
have been produced, some of them instanta- 
neously, from disease in some cases generally 
considered to be incurable by ordinary treat- 
ment, in others known to be curable in the 
ordinary process of medicine and in surgery 
only by slow degrees, must be admitted. 

The object of these remarks is not to dis- 
credit all testimony, but to show the condi- 
tions upon which its value depends. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FACTS. 


Have these facts a common cause or di- 
verse causes? Tosolve the problem requires 
us to ascertain whether the effects are the same, 
and the limitations of the cause or causes are 
the same ? Do the recoveries under the prayers 
and anointings of Dr. Cullis surpass, in the 
nature of disease, the rapidity of cure, and 
the proportion of recoveries to the whole 
number of persons prayed for, those attested 
in connection with Mrs. Elizabeth Mix or 
those of the Rev. A. B. Simpson? Is there any 
reason to believe that Dr. Newton was less 
successful in the number, character, or per- 
manence of the cures attributed to his touch 
and voice than Dr. Cullis, the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, and Mrs. Elizabeth Mix? Again, 
is there any testimony that these persons 
have achieved greater success than “ Beth- 
shan” in London? Further, can these be 
proved to have done any more than Prince 
Hohenlohe, or the priest Gassner, or the water 
of Lourdes? The subjects of these cures will, 
of course, chant the praises of the respective 
schools; but does the impartial student of the 
testimony see any reason to distinguish be- 
tween them as to the number or character of 
the effects ? They all sometimes cure paralysis, 
convulsions, cancers, tumors, spinal diseases, 
diseases peculiar to women, and relieve or cure 
chronic diseases frequently, especially rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, neuralgia, and kindred maladies, 
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They also succeed in some forms of acute dis- 
ease. I have personally seen subjects of spirity 
ualist healers, mesmeric and magnetic healers, 
Roman Catholic and Russo-Greek miracles, 
and of the most conspicuous “ faith-healers ” 
and “ mind-curers” in this country, and find 
no reason to believe that any of them has 
been more or less successful than the others. 

A very important question is whether their 
limitations are the same. The limitations must 
have respect to what they cure, how they 
cure, and the permanence of the cure. It 
will be noted that none of them can raise 
the dead, or if any of them claim to be able 
to raise the dead, or by prayer to restore 
a person absolutely dead, the rest of them 
will unite to deny the claim of the others, and 
so fully support our view. Neither the Roman 
Catholic, the Spiritualist, the Magnetizer, nor 
the Protestant who professes to be the instru- 
ment in the hands of God of producing cures 
of diseases, can raise the dead. Nor can they 
give sight to one born blind, nor healing to 
one born deaf, where the cause of deafness 
is the absence of any of the organs necessary 
to hearing. Instances have been published 
where children who had lost their hearing by 
scarlet fever or other disease, have been made 
to hear by the manipulations of spiritualists 
or by the prayers of Catholics or Protestants; 
but whether true or not, no case which can 
be shown to be one of congenital deafness or 
blindness can be attested where sight or hear- 
ing has been made possible by any other 
than a surgical cause. Further, none of them 
can restore a limb that has been cut off, or an 
eye that has been lost. 

In mental derangement it is to be admitted 
that all have been successful in some cases 
of a functional character, and in some in- 
stances of protracted melancholia; but no 
authentic account has been adduced of the 
cure or relief of dementia or idiocy. 

Another limitation common to all is the 
existence of many cases of the same disease 
in which cures are effected, which they cannot 
relieve in the least. Some of the most pitiful 
instances could be detailed of persons who 
have traveled long distances, or have believed 
in the water, or the power of a dead body of 
an ecclesiastic, or of prayers at his tomb, or 
of the mystic touch of Newton, or of Dr. Cullis 
himself, or of a coterie of persons who have 
made their headquarters at a famous resort 
on the coast of the Atlantic, and have died 
bitterly disappointed, Other instances could 
be presented of those who have died while 
firmly believing that God would heal them, 
and that they were not going to die. Neither 
Catholic, Spiritualist, nor Protestant has any 
preéminence with regard to this limitation 


A remarkable attempt to Christianize the 
interior of Africa is now proceeding unde 
the auspices of William Taylor, a mission 
bishop. One of the company which he ten 
out was an obstinate believer in the power 
of faith to bring forth from God such help as 
to enable him to dispense with medicine. 
This young man fanatically refused to take 
any medicine, and died a martyr to supersti. 
tion which he mistook for faith. The las 
entry in the young man’s diary was: “I haven't 
the fever, but a weak feeling ; but I take the 
promise ‘ He giveth power to the faint,’ and 
I do receive the fact.” The testimony of his 
medical adviser to his last conversation is; 
“ Charlie, your temperature is 105, and pulse 
130; normal is 98 ; the dividing line between 
life and death is 103. You are now dying 
It is only a question of time; and if you do 
not take something to break up this fever, it 
will surely kill you.” The reply of the mis 
guided youth was, “ Well, then, I'll die; for] 
won't take any medicine.” The Rev. William 
Taylor himself does not hold the view which, 
consistently carried out, practically caused the 
suicide of this young man. Almost the entire 
party had the African fever, and with the 
use of medical skill recovered. 

In further illustration of the limitations 
common to all, I will narrate a case, the ac- 
count of which I received in writing from the 
eminent physician who had it in charge until 
its fatal termination. A minister of the gospel 
and his wife, widely known both in Europe 
and America, had a daughter-in-law to whom 
they were greatly attached, she being the 
widow of a beloved son. Her health began 
to fail, and all that medical skill could do was 
done without availing anything. The diag. 
nosis was one of ovarian tumor, and little 
hope was offered either to the invalid orto 
her friends. Finally it was made a subject of 
prayer by the minister and his wife, who 
earnestly besought God to heal the disease. 
They received an evidence in answer to thet 
prayers that she would be cured ; but as they 
were about to make a long evangelizing tow 
throughout the world, they prayed that if she 
was certainly to get well, they might recewe 
a certain sign which they suggested in praye, 
and the event was in harmony with the sug 
gestion. Thoroughly persuaded that she would 
recover, they made her a farewell visit and had 
a season of prayer in which both they and she 
received “the assurance " that the disease ¥% 
checked and that she would finally recovet 
Previous to their embarking on the voyage, 
meeting which was attended by thousands, be 
case was spoken of and prayers were © 
for her recovery, and this happ« ned on sever! 
occasions during the long tour following. Be 
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the disease proceeded according to the prog- 
nosis given by the physician, who himself 1s 
a Christian, and ended in death. These facts 
are narrated to show the deceptive character 
of the assurances which many claim to receive 
on matters of fact of this kind. 

There is another element of limitation which 
has respect to relapses. In many cases persons 
who suppose that they have been cured re- 
lapse and die of the malady of which they 
testified they had been cured. This is true of 
the results of medical practice, and is a con- 
sequence of the law of human mortality and 
the general limitations of human knowledge ; 
but it is specially true of quack medicines in- 
volving anodynes, alcohol, or other stimulants 
which disguise symptoms, develop latent en- 
ergy, or divert attention. 

ord Gardenstone, himself a valetudinarian, 
spent a great deal of time “inquiring for those 
persons who had actually attested marvelous 
cures, and found that more than two-thirds of 
the number died very shortly after they had 
been cured.” That the proportion of relapses 
among persons who have attested cures under 
the Spiritualists, Magnetizers, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Protestants is as great as this, I do not 
affirm ; but I have no doubt that it is greater 
than among those who have supposed them- 
selves to be cured either by hygienic means 
without medicine, or under the best attainable 
medical treatment, which always attends to 
hygiene in proportion to the removal of the 
physician from the sphere of quackery. 

Some years since a member of the Christian 
church in the city of Boston solemnly testified 
that he had been entirely cured of pulmonary 
consumption through the anointing and prayer 
of Dr. Cullis. In less than six months after- 
ward he died of consumption. “ Zion's Her- 
ald,” a paper published in the same city, in 
an editorial upon the results of a faith-healing 
convention at Old Orchard, says: “ We are 
not surprised to learn that some who esteemed 
themselves healed are suffering again from 
their old infirmities, in some instances more 
severely than before.” Such instances are 
exceedingly numerous, but they are not pub- 
lished ; the jubilant testimonies are telegraphed 
throughout the land and dilated upon in 
books; the subsequent relapses are not spoken 
of in religious meetings nor published any 
where, but a little pains enabled me in a single 
year to collect a large number. It is true, 
however, that the cures are often permanent, 

If we are not able to conclude a common 
cause from effects, 
limitations, and relapses, neither the deduct- 
we nor the inductive process is of any value, 
and all modes of a quiring knowledge or 
racing causes would seem to be uscless. 
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But what is that common cause? Can these 
effects be proved to be natural by tracing their 
causes and constructing a formula by which 
they can be produced? If there be phe- 
nomena in which the effects cannot be traced 
to their cause, can those effects be shown to 
be similar to other effects whose causes can 
be thus traced ? 

In investigating phenomena, some of which 
claim a connection with religion and others 
with occult forces, it is necessary to proceed 
by a careful study of the facts, without regard 
to the question of religion, in determining 
whether the phenomena can be accounted for 
upon natural principles, and paralleled by the 
application of those principles. 

In searching for analogies I avail myself 
of the authentic cases found in John Hunter, 
in Dr. Tuke’s work previously referred to, in 
the “ Mental Physiology” of Dr. Carpenter, 
and in the psychological researches of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and Sir Henry Holland; 
taking, however, only such facts as have been 
paralleled under my own observation. 

First. Cases where the effect is unques- 
tionably produced by a natural mental 
cause. 

(a) The charming away of warts is well 
established. Dr. Tuke says of them: “ They 
are so apparent that there cannot be much 
room for mistake as to whether they have or 
have not disappeared, and in some instances 
within my own knowledge their disappear- 
ance was in such close connection with the 
psychical treatment adopted, that I could 
hardly suppose the cure was only fost hoc. In 
one case, a relative of mine had atroublesome 
wart on the hand, for which I made use of 
the usual local remedies, but without effect. 
After they were discontinued, it remained in 
statu que for some time, when a gentleman 
‘charmed’ it away in a few days.” He then 
tells of a case the particulars of which he re- 
ceived of a surgeon. His daughter had about 
a dozen warts on her hands, and they had 
been there about eighteen months ; her father 
had applied caustic and other remedies with- 
out success. A gentleman called, noticed her 
warts, and asked how many she had. She 
said she didn’t know, but she thought about 
a dozen. “Count them, will you?” said he, 
and solemnly took down her counting, remark 
ing, “You will not be troubled with your 
warts after next Sunday.” Dr. Tuke adds, 
“ It is a fact that by the day named the warts 
had disappeared and did not return.” Fran 
cis Bacon had a similar experience, including 
the removal of a wart which had been with 
him from childhood, on which he says: “ At 
the rest I did little marvel, because they came 
in a short time, and might go away in a short 
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times several times a day; night sweats, pro- 
fuse expectoration, and other evidences and 
causes of debility complicate the situation, 
and the end is thought to be not far off. To 
the surprise of the friends, in a few days the 
patient greatly improves. Night sweats cease, 
the fever greatly diminishes or disappears, the 
cough lessens ; he rejoices, and perhaps re- 
sumes his business and receives congratula- 
tions. Whatever he had been taking now has the 
credit,— whether what his physician prescribed 
or hypophosphites, cod-liver oil, balsams, pec- 
torals, expectorants, “compound oxygen,” 
benzoic ; when the fact is that the tubercles 
have softened. As foreign bodies they pro- 
duced fever and other symptoms; they have 
been eliminated by the coughing and other 
natural processes. Meanwhile others are 
forming which give no uneasiness except a 
slight increase of shortness of breath. When 
the second softening period comes the patient 
sinks lower than before; new remedies, of 
course, are tried, some radical change of diet 
is made, but if death does not end the scene 
a similar apparent recovery takes place. At 
either of these stages a visit to a grotto, the op- 
erations of “ faith-healers,” or a magnetic belt 
or pad, would seem to produce a great effect ; 
but the decline would occur at the periods of 
softening, and the patient would afterward im- 
prove or sink beyond the possibility of recov- 
ery, if none of these things had been done. 

A fact concerning consumption is known 
to medical men and stated in works on hy- 
giene, but often when stated disbelieved. 
That fact is that pulmonary consumption, gen- 
uine and unmistakable, often terminates spon- 
taneously in recovery, and often yields to 
hygienic methods. Indeed, it is the opinion of 
one of the most celebrated physicians of Eu- 
rope that for every two cases of death from 
consumption there is one case that is either 
indefinitely: prolonged, the patient living to be 
old, or entirely recovering and dying of old 
age, or of some entirely different disease. It 
may be asked how such a fact as this can be 
established. By two modes—one probable, 
the other conclusive. The probable mode is 
where the patient had all the external symp- 
toms of the disease, and where examination 
of the lungs by competent specialists gave 
results which agreed with each other and 
with the external symptoms, and where the 
patient, by changing from a sedentary to 
an outdoor and active life, entirely recovers 
and lives for many years without a return of 
the symptoms. The possibility of error in the 
diagnosis of course remains, but where all 
these conditions exist it is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Such cases are numerous. Conclusive 
demonstration is found in post-mortem exam- 


inations. The late Prof. Austin Flint of New 
York, author of the “ Practice of Medicine,” 
was also the author of a “ Clinical Report on 
Consumption,” and describes sixty-two cases 
in which an arrest of the disease took place; 
in seven of these cases it occurred without any 
special medical or hygienic treatment, and in 
four of these seven he declares that the re- 
covery was complete. 

Prof. J. Hughes Bennett, of the Royal In- 
firmary at Edinburgh, ina lecture says: “ Up 
to a recent period the general opinion has 
been that consumption almost always marches 
on to a fatal termination, and that the cases 
of those known to be restored were so few as 
to be merely an exception to the general rule. 
Morbid anatomy has now, I think, demon- 
strated that tubercles in an early stage degen- 
erate and become abortive with extreme fre- 
quency, in the proportion of one-third to one- 
half of all the incurables who die over forty.” 

Both the Edinburgh “ Journal of Medical 
Science and the London “ Lancet” indorse this 
conclusion. It is equivalent to saying that 
from one-third to one-half of all the incura- 
bles of Scotland who die over forty have had 
incipient consumption and got well of it. To 
meet those who would say that practically 
consumption does not mean the existence of 
a few isolated tubercles, but an advanced stage 
in which the lungs are in a state of ulceration, 
and the powers are so lowered that perfect 
recovery seldom or never takes place, Dr. 
Bennett proceeds to say that “ Laennec, An- 
dral, Cruveilhier, Kingston, Pressat, Boudet, 
and many others have published cases where 
all the functional symptoms of the disease, even 
in its most advanced state, were present, and yet 
the individual lived many years and ultimately 
died of some other disorder, and on dissection 
cicatrices and concretions have been found in 
the lungs.” In that same lecture Prof. Bennett 
exhibited the lungs of a man who died sud- 
denly of congestion of the brain, aged fifty 
years. At twenty-two he had been given up to 
die of pulmonary consumption, got well, lived 
nearly thirty years, and his lungs exhibited 
most indubitable marks of the progress and 
termination of the disease. It is easy tosee that 
in such cases of recovery there came a time 
when the last tubercles softened; at such a 
time, any powerful mental stimulus, or pleasing 
change in circumstances, or physical stimulant 
compelling exercise in the open air, might be 
the element which would decide the question 
whether the system would rally or the process 
of innutrition and decay go on. 

The heating of the minds of witnesses by a 
succession of testimonies must not be forgotten. 

In one of the meetings conducted by the 
Rev. A. B. Simpson, I heard witnesses testify 
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to the healing power of God, and one witness, 
who seemed to be a pillar and was specially 
called upon by Mr. Simpson, testified, stating 
that no one had greater reason to praise God 
than he, “for during the past year I have 
several times been miraculously and instanta- 
neously raised from the jaws of death.” 

Ata meeting in Australia held in the Work- 
men’s Hallin Adelaide, which was crowded, a 
Mrs. Morgan testified that for twenty years 
she had suffered from heart disease, but the 
moment “ Mr. Wood laid his curative hands 
upon me, I felt a quiet within and was ccn- 
scious I was cured.” The Rev. W. B. Short- 
house tendered some wonderful testimony ; he 
described his own career of weakness which 
interfered with his ministerial duties, but 
now he was completely restored to health. 
Only two weeks previous, he said, some of 
his congregation told him that he looked like 
death. As he grew warm in his testimony, he 
described several marvelous cases, one of a 
man brought in dead who walked away with- 
out assistance. He had seen hundreds “ touch 
the border of Mr. Wood’s garment,” and 
finally concluded by saying he was himself “ a 
lining example of miracles greater than those 
performed by the disciples of Christ.” 

After seeing thisin “ Galignani’s Messenger” 
in Paris, I ascertained from high authority in 
Australia that these narratives were greatly 
exaggerated, and that many relapses had oc- 
curred, 

If such dangers exist in connection with the 
testimony of witnesses in religious meetings 
to physical facts, it may be thought that ac- 
counts of cases carefully written by honest 
men might be taken without so many grains 
of allowance. Having inquired into several of 
the most conspicuous with whose subjects I 
am acquainted, I have found that the condi- 
tion of the patient prior to the alleged cure has 
been greatly exaggerated in the description. 
This has not been so in every case, but in 
most of the celebrated cases which I have 
personally investigated. 

Many important facts have been omitted, 
sometimes because the witness did not regard 
them as important ; in other cases, it must be 
confessed, because the luster of the cure would 
be dimmed by their recital. There is one 
famous instance of alady, an evangelist, whose 
astonishing cure has been told to thousands, 
but she never mentions a surgical operation 
from which her friends know that she derived 
great benefit; and when asked why she did 
not tell of that, she replied, in substance, that 
she did not wish to divert attention from the 
great work that God had really wrought in 
her. In other instances the account of the 
cure has been exaggerated : relapses have not 


been published, the peculiar sensations which 
are still felt, and resisted, have been omitted 
from the description, and the mode of the cure 
has been restricted to a single act or a single 
moment oftime, when in response to questions it 
appeared thatit was weeks or months before the 
person could be said properly to be well. In 
all such cases it is obvious that the written 
testimony is of little value ; indeed, it is seldom 
that a published account in books supporting 
marvels of this kind shows any signs of being 
written by a person who took the pains, if he 
possessed the capacity, to investigate the facts 
accurately. Of course the frequent quotation 
of such accounts adds nothing to their credi- 
bility or value. 

But after all deductions have been made, 
the fact that most extraordinary recoveries 
have been produced, some of them instanta- 
neously, from disease in some cases generally 
considered to be incurable by ordinary treat- 
ment, in others known to be curable in the 
ordinary process of medicine and in surgery 
only by slow degrees, must be admitted. 

The object of these remarks is not to dis- 
credit all testimony, but to show the condi- 
tions upon which its value depends. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FACTS. 


Have these facts a common cause or di- 
verse causes ? Tosolve the problem requires 
us to ascertain whether the effects are the same, 
and the limitations of the cause or causes are 
the same ? Do the recoveries under the prayers 
and anointings of Dr. Cullis surpass, in the 
nature of disease, the rapidity of cure, and 
the proportion of recoveries to the whole 
number of persons prayed for, those attested 
in connection with Mrs. Elizabeth Mix or 
those of the Rev. A. B. Simpson? Is there any 
reason to believe that Dr. Newton was less 
successful in the number, character, or per- 
manence of the cures attributed to his touch 
and voice than Dr. Cullis, the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, and Mrs. Elizabeth Mix? Again, 
is there any testimony that these persons 
have achieved greater success than “ Beth- 
shan” in London? Further, can these be 
proved to have done any more than Prince 
Hohenlohe, or the priest Gassner, or the water 
of Lourdes? The subjects of these cures will, 
of course, chant the praises of the respective 
schools; but does the impartial student of the 
testimony see any reason to distinguish be- 
tween them as to the number or character of 
the effects ? They all sometimes cure paralysis, 
convulsions, cancers, tumors, spinal diseases, 
diseases peculiar to women, and relieve or cure 
chronic diseases frequently, especially rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, neuralgia, and kindred maladies. 
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They also succeed in some forms of acute dis- 
ease. I have personally seen subjects of spirit- 
ualist healers, mesmeric and magnetic healers, 
Roman Catholic and Russo-Greek miracles, 
and of the most conspicuous “ faith-healers ” 
and “ mind-curers” in this country, and find 
no reason to believe that any of them has 
been more or less successful than the others. 

A very important question is whether their 
limitations are the same. The limitations must 
have respect to what they cure, how they 
cure, and the permanence of the cure. It 
will be noted that none of them can raise 
the dead, or if any of them claim to be able 
to raise the dead, or by prayer to restore 
a person absolutely dead, the rest of them 
will unite to deny the claim of the others, and 
so fully support our view. Neither the Roman 
Catholic, the Spiritualist, the Magnetizer, nor 
the Protestant who professes to be the instru- 
ment in the hands of God of producing cures 
of diseases, can raise the dead. Nor can they 
give sight to one born blind, nor healing to 
one born deaf, where the cause of deafness 
is the absence of any of the organs necessary 
to hearing. Instances have been published 
where children who had lost their hearing by 
scarlet fever or other disease, have been made 
to hear by the manipulations of spiritualists 
or by the prayers of Catholics or Protestants; 
but whether true or not, no case which can 
be shown to be one of congenital deafness or 
blindness can be attested where sight or hear- 
ing has been made possible by any other 
than a surgical cause. Further, none of them 
can restore a limb that has been cut off, or an 
eye that has been lost. 

In mental derangement it is to be admitted 
that all have been successful in some cases 
of a functional character, and in some in- 
stances of protracted melancholia; but no 
authentic account has been adduced of the 
cure or relief of dementia or idiocy. 

Another limitation common to all is the 
existence of many cases of the same disease 
in which cures are effected, which they cannot 
relieve in the least. Some of the most pitiful 
instances could be detailed of persons who 
have traveled long distances, or have believed 
in the water, or the power of a dead body of 
an ecclesiastic, or of prayers at his tomb, or 
of the mystic touch of Newton, or of Dr. Cullis 
himself, or of a coterie of persons who have 
made their headquarters at a famous resort 
on the coast of the Atlantic, and have died 
bitterly disappointed. Other instances could 
be presented of those who have died while 
firmly believing that God would heal them, 
and that they were not going to die. Neither 
Catholic, Spiritualist, nor Protestant has any 
preéminence with regard to this limitation. 


A remarkable attempt to Christianize the 
interior of Africa is now proceeding under 
the auspices of William Taylor, a missionary 
bishop. One of the company which he took 
out was an obstinate believer in the power 
of faith to bring forth from God such help as 
to enable him to dispense with medicine. 
This young man fanatically refused to take 
any medicine, and died a martyr to supersti- 
tion which he mistook for faith. The last 
entryin the young man’s diary was: “I haven’t 
the fever, but a weak feeling ; but I take the 
promise ‘ He giveth power to the faint,’ and 
I do receive the fact.” The testimony of his 
medical adviser to his last conversation is: 
“ Charlie, your temperature is 105, and pulse 
130; normal is 98 ; the dividing line between 
life and death is 103. You are now dying. 
It is only a question of time; and if you do 
not take something to break up this fever, it 
will surely kill you.” The reply of the mis- 
guided youth was, “ Well, then, I'll die; for I 
won’t take any medicine.” The Rev. William 
Taylor himself does not hold the view which, 
consistently carried out, practically caused the 
suicide of this young man. Almost the entire 
party had the African fever, and with the 
use of medical skill recovered. 

In further illustration of the limitations 
common to all, I will narrate a case, the ac- 
count of which I received in writing from the 
eminent physician who had it in charge until 
its fatal termination. A minister of the gospel 
and his wife, widely known both in Europe 
and America, had a daughter-in-law to whom 
they were greatly attached, she being the 
widow of a beloved son. Her health began 
to fail, and all that medical skill could do was 
done without availing anything. The diag- 
nosis was one of ovarian tumor, and little 
hope was offered either to the invalid or to 
her friends. Finally it was made a subject of 
prayer by the minister and his wife, who 
earnestly besought God to heal the disease. 
They received an evidence in answer to their 
prayers that she would be cured ; but as they 
were about to make a long evangelizing tour 
throughout the world, they prayed that if she 
was certainly to get well, they might receive 
a certain sign which they suggested in prayer, 
and the event was in harmony with the sug- 
gestion. Thoroughly persuaded that she would 
recover, they made her a farewell visit and had 
a season of prayer in which both they and she 
received “the assurance” that the disease was 
checked and that she would finally recover. 
Previous to their embarking on the voyage, ata 
meeting which was attended by thousands, her 
case was spoken of and prayers were offered 
for her recovery, and this happened on several 
occasions during the long tour following. But 
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the disease proceeded according to the prog- 
nosis given by the physician, who himself 1s 
a Christian, and ended in death. These facts 
are narrated to show the deceptive character 
of the assurances which many claim to receive 
on matters of fact of this kind. 

There is another element of limitation which 
has respect to relapses. In many cases persons 
who suppose that they have been cured re- 
lapse and die of the malady of which they 
testified they had been cured. This is true of 
the results of medical practice, and is a con- 
sequence of the law of human mortality and 
the general limitations of human knowledge ; 
but it is specially true of quack medicines in- 
volving anodynes, alcohol, or other stimulants 
which disguise symptoms, develop latent en- 
ergy, or divert attention. 

Lord Gardenstone, himself a valetudinarian, 
spent a great deal of time “inquiring for those 
persons who had actually attested marvelous 
cures, and found that more than two-thirds of 
the number died very shortly after they had 
been cured.” That the proportion of relapses 
among persons who have attested cures under 
the Spiritualists, Magnetizers, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Protestants is as great as this, I do not 
affirm ; but I have no doubt that it is greater 
than among those who have supposed them- 
selves to be cured either by hygienic means 
without medicine, or under the best attainable 
medical treatment, which always attends to 
hygiene in proportion to the removal of the 
physician from tle sphere of quackery. 

Some years since a member of the Christian 
church in the city of Boston solemnly testified 
that he had been entirely cured of pulmonary 
consumption through the anointing and prayer 
of Dr. Cullis. In less than six months after- 
ward he died of consumption. “ Zion’s Her- 
ald,” a paper published in the same city, in 
an editorial upon the results of a faith-healing 
convention at Old Orchard, says: “ We are 
not surprised to learn that some who esteemed 
themselves healed are suffering again from 
their old infirmities, in some instances more 
severely than before.” Such instances are 
exceedingly numerous, but they are not pub- 
lished ; the jubilant testimonies are telegraphed 
throughout the land and dilated upon in 
books; the subsequent relapses are not spoken 
of in religious meetings nor published any- 
where, but a little pains enabled me in a single 
year to collect a large number. It is true, 
however, that the cures are often permanent. 

If we are not able to conclude a common 
cause from these concurrences in effects, 
limitations, and relapses, neither the deduct- 
ive nor the inductive process is of any value, 
and all modes of acquiring knowledge or 
tracing causes would seem to be useless. 
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But what is that common cause ? Can these 
effects be proved to be natural by tracing their 
causes and constructing a formula by which 
they can be produced? If there be phe- 
nomena in which the effects cannot be traced 
to their cause, can those effects be shown to 
be similar to other effects whose causes can 
be thus traced ? 

In investigating phenomena, some of which 
claim a connection with religion and others 
with occult forces, it is necessary to proceed 
by a careful study of the facts, without regard 
lo the question of religion, in determining 
whether the phenomena can be accounted for 
upon natural principles, and paralleled by the 
application of those principles. 

In searching for analogies I avail myself 
of the authentic cases found in John Hunter, 
in Dr. Tuke’s work previously referred to, in 
the “ Mental Physiology” of Dr. Carpenter, 
and in the psychological researches of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and Sir Henry Holland; 
taking, however, only such facts as have been 
paralleled under my own observation. 

First. Cases where the effect is unques- 
tionably produced by a natural mental 
cause. 

(a) The charming away of warts is well 
established. Dr. Tuke says of them: “ They 
are sO apparent that there cannot be much 
room for mistake as to whether they have or 
have not disappeared, and in some instances 
within my own knowledge their disappear- 
ance was in such close connection with the 
psychical treatment adopted, that I could 
hardly suppose the cure was only fost hoc. In 
one case, a relative of mine had atroublesome 
wart on the hand, for which I made use of 
the usual local remedies, but without effect. 
After they were discontinued, it remained ia 
statu quo for some time, when a gentleman 
‘charmed’ it away in a few days.” He then 
tells of a case the particulars of which he re- 
ceived of a surgeon. His daughter had about 
a dozen warts on her hands, and they had 
been there about eighteen months; her father 
had applied caustic and other remedies with- 
out success. A gentleman called, noticed her 
warts, and asked how many she had. She 
said she didn’t know, but she thought about 
a dozen. “Count them, will you?” said he, 
and solemnly took down her counting, remark- 
ing, “You will not be troubled with your 
warts after next Sunday.” Dr. Tuke adds, 
“ It is a fact that by the day named the warts 
had disappeared and did not return.” Fran- 
cis Bacon had a similar experience, including 
the removal of a wart which had been with 
him from childhood, on which he says: “ At 
the rest I did little marvel, because they came 
in a short time, and might go away in a short 
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time again ; but the going away of that which 
had staid so long doth yet stick with me.” 

(6) Blood diseases, such as scurvy, have 
been cured in the same way. At the siege of 
Breda in 1625, scurvy prevailed to such an 
extent that the Prince of Orange was about 
to capitulate. The following experiment was 
resorted to: “ Three small phials of medicine 
were given to each physician, not enough for 
recovery of two patients. It was publicly 
given out that three or four drops were suffi- 
cient to impart a healing virtue to a gallon 
of liquor.” Dr. Frederic Van der Mye, who 
was present and one of the physicians, says : 
“ The effect of the delusion was really aston- 
ishing ; for many quickly and perfectly re- 
covered. Such as had not moved their limbs 
for a month before were seen walking the 
streets, sound, upright, and in perfect health.” 
Dr. Van der Mye says that before this happy 
experiment was tried they were in a condition 
of absolute despair, and the scurvy and the 
despair had produced “ fluxes, dropsies, and 
every species of distress, attended with a great 
mortality.” 

(¢) Van Swieten and Smollett speak of con- 
sumptive patients recovering their health from 
falling into cold water. Dr. Tuke says that Dr. 
Rush refers to these cases, and “ inclines to 
think that fright and the consequent exertion 
produced a beneficial result.” 

(a) Abernethy gives a case of a woman 
who was permanently cured of dropsy by be- 
ing frightened by a bull, the relief coming 
through the kidneys. 

(e) Of the famous metallic tractors of 
Dr. Perkins, which produced most extraordi- 
nary results, attracting the attention of the med- 
ical world, the effects of the use of the tractors 
being attributed to Galvanism, and of the pro- 
duction of the same effects by two wooden 
tractors of nearly the sameshape, and painted 
so as to resemble them in color, it is hardly 
necessary to say anything. But the wooden 
and the metallic were equally efficient, and 
cured cases of chronic rheumatism in the ankle, 
knee, wrist, and hip, where the joints were 
swollen and the patient had been ill for a long 
time; and even a case of lockjaw of three or 
four days’ standing was cured in fifty minutes, 
when the physicians had lost all hope. 

(f) I have frequently tested this principle. 
The application of a silver dollar wrapped in 
silk to ulcerated teeth, where the patient had 
been suffermg for many hours, and in some 
instances for days, relieved the pain, the patient 
supposing that it was an infallible remedy. 
After I had explained to the parties that the 
effect was wholly mental, the magic power of 
the remedy was gone. 

g) In 1867 a well-known public singer was 
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taken dangerously ill on the evening of his 
concert, having great nausea and intense 
headache; two applications of the silver dol- 
lar to his forehead entirely relieved him, and 
he performed a full programme with his usual 
energy. Anything else would have been as 
effectual as the dollar, which was used merely 
because it was at hand. : 

(4) The following case is taken from a 
pamphlet by the present writer, now out of 
print, published in 1875, entitled “ Supposed 
Miracles.” 

In company with the Rev. J. B. Faulks 
(now of Paterson, N. J.), I called at a place 
on the shore of the Hudson River, near 
Englewood, N. J., to procure a boat. There 
was a delay of half an hour, and the day be- 
ing chilly, we repaired to a house near by and 
there saw a most pitiable spectacle. The wife 
and mother of the family was suffering from 
inflammatory rheumatism in its worst form. 
She could not move, was terribly swollen, and 
could not bear to be touched. I said to Mr. 
Faulks, to whom I refer for the absolute truth 
of this narrative in its minutest particulars, 
“You shall now have an illustration of the 
truth of the theory you have so often heard 
me advance.” He mildly demurred, and inti- 
mated that he did not wish to be mixed up in 
anything of the kind. But, after making 
various remarks solely to inspire confidence 
and expectation, I called for a pair of knitting- 
needles. After some delay, improved by me 
to increase confidence and surround the pro- 
ceedings with mystery, operations were begun. 
One of the hands of the patient was fearfully 
swollen, so that the fingers were as large very 
nearly as the wrist of an ordinary child three 
years of age. In fact, nearly all the space 
naturally between the fingers was occupied, 
and the fist was clinched. It is plain that to 
open them voluntarily was impossible, and to 
move them intensely painful. The daughter 
informed us that the hand had not been opened 
for several weeks. When all was ready I held 
the needles about two inches from the end of 
the woman’s fingers, just above the clinched 
hand, and said, “* Now, madam, do not think 
of your fingers, and above all do not try to 
move them, but fix your eyes on the ends of 
these needles.” She did so, and to her own 
wonder and that of her daughter the fingers 
straightened out and became flexible without 
the least pain. I then moved the needles 
about, and she declared that all pain left her 
hand except in one spot about half an inch 
in length. 

(2) The efficacy of the touch of the king to 
cure scrofula is authenticated beyond ques- 
tion. Charles II. touched nearly 100,000 
persons ; James in one of his journeys touched 
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800 persons in Chester Cathedral. Macaulay’s 
History shows how, when William III. re- 
fused to exercise this power, it brought upon 
him “an avalanche of the tears and cries of 
parents of thechildren who were suffering from 
scrofula. Bigots lifted up their hands and eyes 
in horror at his impiety.” His opponents insin- 
uated that he dared not try a power which 
belonged only to legitimate sovereigns; but 
this sarcasm was without basis, as an old author 
says: “ The curing of the king’s evil by the 
touch of the king does much puzzle our phi- 
losophers, for whether our kings were of the 
house of York or Lancaster, it did cure for 
the most part.” This reminds the student of 
ecclesiastical history ofthe consternation of the 
Jesuits when the extraordinary “ miracle ” was 
wrought upon the niece of the famous Blaise 
Pascal. 

(7) The daughter of an eminent clergyman 
in this city had been sick for a long time, 
entirely unable to move and suffering intense 
pain. One of the most famous surgeons of 
New York declared, after a careful examina- 
tion, that she had diseases of the breast-bone 
and ribs which would require incisions of so 
severe a character as to be horrible to con- 
template. Three times the surgeon came with 
his instruments to perform the operation, but 
the parents could not bring themselves to 
consent to it, and it was postponed. At last 
the late Dr. Krackowitzer was called in; he 
solemnly and very thoroughly examined her 
from head to foot, taking a long time, and at 
last suddenly exclaimed, “ Get out of bed, put 
on your clothes, and go downstairs and meet 
your mother in the parlor!” The young lady 
automatically arose and obeyed him. Thenext 
day she took a walk with her mother, and soon 
entirely recovered. Dr. Krackowitzer stated 
that he recognized in her an obstinate case of 
hysteria, which needed the stimulus of sudden 
command from a stronger will than her own. 
I received this narrative from the young lady’s 
father; she has never had a relapse, and is 
still living in excellent health. Had she been 
cured by a faith-healer believed in by the 
family the mistaken diagnosis of the eminent 
surgeon would have been heralded far and 
wide, and the cure considered a miracle. 

(&) Thecure of obstinate constipation when 
all medicine had lost its effect, by a medical 
man who required the patient to uncover the 
abdomen and direct his thoughts entirely to 
the sensations experienced in that region, is 
vouched for by Dr. Carpenter. 

(7) The cure of a case of paralysis by Sir 
Humphrey Davy is a scientific fact of the first 
importance. He placed a thermometer under 
the tongue of the patient simply to ascertain 
the temperature ; the patient at once claimed 
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to experience relief, so the same treatment 
was continued for two weeks, and by that 
time the patient was well. In this case the 
imagination of the patient was not assisted by 
an application to the affected part. 

In all the foregoing cases the cure or relief 
was a natural result of mental or emotional 
states. As long ago as the time of John 
Hunter, it was established by a variety of ex- 
periments and by his own experience that 
the concentration of attention upon any part 
of the human system affected first the sensa- 
tions, then produced a change in the circula- 
tion, next a modification of the nutrition, and 
finally a change in structure. 

Second. Cases in which the operation of 
occult causes is claimed. These will be treated 
only so far as they reflect light upon “ faith- 
cures.” 

(a) That trances and cures of many 
diseases occurred under the performances of 
Mesmer is as well established as any fact de- 
pending upon testimony. French scientists 
who investigated the subject divided into two 
hostile parties upon the explanation and upon 
some cases as to whether they were genuine 
or fraudulent, but they agreed as to the gen- 
uineness of many of the cures. The Govern- 
ment established a commission of physicians 
and members of the Academy of Sciences to 
investigate the phenomena. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was at that time in Paris in the inter- 
est of the United States, and the distinguished 
J. S. Bailly were members of that commis- 
sion, with Lavoisier, Darcet, and others. They 
made an elaborate report, specifically admit- 
ting many of the facts but denying the neces- 
sity of assuming “ animal magnetism.” Forty 
years afterward, namely, on October 11, 1825, 
the Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris was 
addressed by a noted physician, Foissac, call- 
ing its attention to the importance of a new 
inquiry. After a long debate the Academy 
appointed a committee to inquire whether it 
would or would not become the Academy to 
investigate “ animal magnetism.” The report 
was favorable, and was debated at great 
length ; finally it was decided to investigate, 
and the Academy, by a majority of ten in a 
total vote of sixty, appointed a permanent 
committee on the subject. This committee 
reaffirmed the facts, and did not divide as 
in the former instance, two of the members 
merely declining to sign the report because 
they were not present at the experiments. The 
subject was reopened in 1837, and further 
reports and discussions of great importance 
resulted. These are referred to here simply to 
show the amount of testimony to certain facts 
of trance conditions, so called, and cures. 

The following case is given on the authority 
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of Dr. Tuke, who says, “ It is afforded by a 
highly respectable surgeon and attributed by 
him to mesmerism.” It is the case of Edward 
Wine, aged seventy-five, who had been par- 
alyzed two years in one arm and leg. The 
left arm was spasmodically fixed to the chest, 
the fingers drawn toward the palm of the 
hand and wasted, quite incapable of holding 
anything ; walked with a crutch, drawing the 
left leg after him. After several mesmerizing 
operations the surgeon put “ a nosegay in his 
coat and posted him off to church, and he 
tells me he walked like a gentleman down the 
aisle, carrying his stick in his lame arm.” 

The noted Mr. Braid in many authentic 
instances restored sight which had been lost, 
greatly improved the condition ofthe paralyzed, 
in some instances entirely curing the patient, 
and had very little difficulty with most cases 
of rheumatism. Dr. W. B. Carpenter investi- 
gated many of the cases. 

But what is mesmerism, magnetism, elec- 
tro-biology, etc. ? It isa subjective condition. 
The notion that a magnetic fluid passes from 
the body, or that passes are of utility in pro- 
ducing the state except as they act upon the 
mind of the candidate, was exploded long since; 
and both in Europe and America the discovery 
of the real principle was accidental and was 
made by a number of persons. About forty- 


five years ago an itinerant lecturer on these 
phenomena, who had great success in experi- 
ments, used anold-fashioned cylinder electrical 


machine. The “ subjects” took hold of the 
wire. He gave them a slight electrical shock, 
and “concentrated his will upon them.” Those 
that were susceptible passed into the trance 
state. On a certain occasion, when trying the 
experiment with several gentlemen in a private 
room, the operator was called out just as 
the candidates had taken hold of the wire. 
He remained twenty minutes, not supposing 
that the experiment was being tried; on his 
return, to his great surprise, he found three of 
them as much “ magnetized,” “ mesmerized,” 
* electro-biologized,” “hypnotized,” or “ psy- 
chodynamized” as any he had ever seen. This 
showed that the entire effect was caused by 
their own mental states. Further experiments 
made it clear that neither the will of the 


* Dr. J. M. BucKLEY. DEAR SiR: My recollec- 
tion of the “séance”’ referred to in your letter of the 
25th ult. is not as distinct in some points as in others 
you do not mention. The study of psychology is so 
important that it is necessary to be exact beyond 
measure in order not to mislead. An immense amount 
of rubbish has been piled upon slender foundations in 
the study of psycho-genesis, and no progress can be 
made so long as people assent easily to become wit- 
nesses with external aid to recollect facts which hap- 
pened long ago, I am very positive as to the truth of 
the following facts: I belonged to a literary club, com- 
posed of the most cultivated people residing in Stam- 
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operator, nor any “magnetism” from his 
body, nor electricity, nor the influence of the 
candidates upon each otherhad anything to do 
with the result. Mesmer himself used magnets 
until he fell in with the Roman Catholic priest 
Gassner, before mentioned, and perceiving 
that he used none, he renounced magnets and 
afterward depended solely on manipulation. 
About fifteen years ago I was present at a 
private meeting of twenty-five ladies and gen- 
tlemen, at the residence of Mr. Henry R. 
Towne, president of the Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company. On two successive 
evenings these phenomena had been explain- 
ed. It had been maintained that all the results 
were subjective, arising from the concentrated 
attention, “expectancy and reverence ” of the 
persons trying the experiment. At the close 
of the two lectures, after I had divested the 
subject of all mystery, and, as it seemed, had 
rendered it impossible to produce reverence 
or confidence, I was urged to prove the theory 
by experiment. Accordingly eight gentlemen 
and ladies were requested to rise,stand without 
personal contact with one another or myself, 
close their eyes, andclasp their hands. Ina very 
few minutes five of them passed more or less 
fully into the trance state, two of them becom- 
ing unconscious of their surroundings and the 
others exhibiting very peculiar phenomena. 
One of the gentlemen thus affected was a 
prominent lawyer of the city of New York, 
another a recent graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, and the third the book- 
keeper in a large establishment. Nothing was 
done by the experimenter during the interval 
after these persons closed their eyes and 
clasped their hands, save to wait in silence 
and to require silence from the spectators. 
Among the persons who witnessed and criti- 
cally studied these phenomena with the writer 
were Professor Fuertes,* Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, whose letter is 
subjoined, in Cornell University, Mr. Henry 
R. Towne, above referred to, the Rev. Dr. 
A. S. Twombly, pastor of the Winthrop Con- 
gregational Church of Charlestown, Mass., and 
J. B. Williams, Esquire, of the city of New York. 
On the 14th of April, 1868, in the City 
Hall of Dover, New Hampshire, in the pres- 


ford in 1864-71. At one of our meetings, I was pres- 
ent when you performed some experiments upon ten or 
fifteen of its members by asking them to stand ina 
circle, with closed eyes, and holding their hands be- 
fore their faces as in the conventional attitude for pray- 
ing; the gas was partly turned down. Some of the 
members of this group laughed, and you peremp- 
torily excluded them bon the circle, as previously 
agreed upon. A short time afterwards one of my 
neighbors began to breathe hard, and he was followed 
by several others, who gave indications, plainly visi- 
ble, that something unusual was happening to them. 
If human testimony is to be depended upon at all, 
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ence of a thousand persons, the same princi- 
ples were set forth. At the close Dr. L. G, 
Hill, one of the oldest physicians of that city, 
called for the proof of the theory that the 
effects attributed to animal magnetism were 
the result of subjective mental condition. The 
result, as described in the “ Dover Gazette” of 
Friday, April 17, 1868, by the leading editor, 
who refers to himself in the account, is as fol- 
lows: “Ten or twelve gentlemen at his (the 
lecturer’s) request took the platform and were 
requested to shut their eyes, close their hands, 
and remain quiet. They did so. One complete 
trance medium and two partial ones at once 
developed. Three of the other gentlemen, 
among whom was the writer of this article, 
felt the trance force in a slight degree. The 
completely developed medium was in the most 
perfect trance; could beconvinced of anything 
at once; was clairvoyant, ecstatic, mesmeric, 
somnambulic, and in fact took any form of 
ideomania at will. We have been at perhaps 
over a hundred séances of mesmeric, biologic, 
and so-called spiritual subjects or mediums, but 
have neverseen so perfect a subject so soon de- 
velopedand upon so purea principle.” Iamnot 
responsible for this phraseology, some of which, 
regarded scientifically, is very inexact ; but the 
factsare as stated. These cases are adduced to 
show the effect of the mind upon the body, 
This 


and of the mind upon its own faculties. 
young man could have had every tooth ex- 
tracted, or even a limb amputated, without 


consciousness. After he had resumed his nor- 
mal state, such was his susceptibility that a 
word would have sent him back to sleep. If 
he had been sick of any disease which “ faith- 


I am sure that the social position of the persons so 
affected, their high culture, refinement, and surround- 
ings, entitled their actions to be believed, as represent- 
ing truthfully the conditions causing their strange be- 
havior, even if the following circumstances did not 
reénforce the necessity of believing their candid sin- 
cerity in this question. One of the first subjects ,”’ 
was a young lady, who was made to believe that she 
was writing a letter toa friend, and immediately began 
to simulate the act of writing; but other subjects prov- 
ing to be most amusingly affected, she was, unfor- 
tunately, forgotten, and allowed to go on “ writing” 
for nearly three hours consecutively, earnestly engaged 
at her task, oblivious of her surroundings, neither 
laughing, nor apparently taring for what was going on. 
The effect of holding her hand in mid-air for so longa 
time and moving her fingers all the time, is a feat of 
endurance of which she was not physically able, if 
conscious. Her arm and shoulder were swollen and 
lame for several days after this performance. [Owing 
to the crowded condition of the room, I did not ob- 
serve this till the interview terminated.] Another 
subject was a young lady who had recently lost a 
friend. The mother of her dead friend had also 
recently arrived from Europe and was present in the 
room 5 ‘and after the young lady affected had expressed 
her ability to go to heaven and described iat she 

w there, she paused a moment, as if surprised and 
fil led with terror; then, uttering a piercing scream, 
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healers” or “ magnetizers ” could relieve he 
would have received equal help. While these 
persons werestanding and the susceptible were 
passing “ under the influence,” I was simply 
waiting,“ only this and nothing more,” with 
mind and body. 

(6) As for causing the bedridden to rise, 
and breaking up morbid conditions that had 
defied medicine while being greatly aggra- 
vated by it, these are among the simplest 
applications of the principle involved. The 
confidence of those unfamiliar with the subject 
would be taxed beyond endurance by the 
narration in its simplest form of cases to which 
there is abundant testimony and which can 
be paralleled easily. 

(c) Intelligent missionaries and travelers in 
heathen lands, where they have given any in- 
vestigation to the subject, are a unit in testi- 
fying that extraordinary cures follow the en- 
chantments and superstitious ceremonies and 
magical rites of various kinds employed by 
priests and physicians claiming supernatural 
powers. 

(d@) The power of witch-doctors among the 
negroes of Africa, both to produce disease and 
cure it, is as well authenticated as any facts 
concerning the “ Dark Continent”; nor is it 
necessary to go there for illustrations, which 
can be found in great numbers in the — 
Not very long since an entire community 
the vicinity of Atlanta, Georgia, were amie 
excited by the terrible diseases which followed 
the threats made by a doctor of this sort. 
Voodooism has power to bring on diseases 
and also to cure diseases ; nor need this bur- 
den be placed upon the negroes and Ameri- 


” 


moved forward as if to embrace the dead friend whose 
name she mentioned, in a manner so tragic and out of 
keeping with her usual lovely and bashful demeanor 
that the impression produced on the company was 
quite profound. This behavior, both brutal and coarse, 
and cruel tothe mother of the dead young girl, is, lam 
very sure, incompatible with any theory of Miss 
being in her usual senses. In fact she was made ill 
by this circumstance, and conceived the greatest aver- 
sion towards you. Her friend had been buried but a 
few days. [These facts were unknown to me, and as 
soon as possible her attention was diverted from them. 
As the whole was imaginary, this was easily done. ] 

One of the most amusing incidents was the honest 
conviction with which a prominent lawyer believed 
himself sitting on a log looking into the muddy bottom 
of a stream of water. Another, that of a young man 
whose trembling legs were made to bend under the 
enormous weight of an envelope placed over his head, 
when told it weighed a ton. The above are a few of 
the things I saw about which I am positive my mem- 
ory of the events is perfect. Also, that you stated that 
you would not and did not exercise any act of volition, 
or influence upon your “ subjects,” but merely waited 
for them to fall into the hypnotic state giving rise to 
the phenomena described. 

Believe me, sincerely, 
A. Fuertes. 


IrHaca, New York, January 30, 1886. 
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can Indians exclusively. In various parts of 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, among the 
peasantry and ignorant classes, the belief in 
witchcraft, and the coincidences which sustain 
it, still exists; and on the authority of some 
of the most distinguished physicians and sur- 
geons in those countries, I may state that the 
results both in inflicting and in removing 
what they never inflicted, which follow the 
operations of these witch-doctors, are often 
astonishing. 

(e) There is an old proverb that “when 
rogues fall out, honest men get their dues.” 
It is also true that when quacks fall to dis- 
crediting each other, principles may be discov- 
ered. In 1865 there cameto the city of Detroit, 
where I then resided, a pupil of Dr. Newton, 
Bryant by name, who performed cures ap- 
parently as well as Newton himself. In com- 
pany with Dr. J. P. Scott, a Presbyterian 
minister there, I visited Dr. Bryant, and saw 
him operate upon a score or more of patients 
(one of whom had been supposed to be 
doomed to a speedy death with ovarian tumor, 
and whom [ had frequently visited ; Dr. Bryant 
removed the tumor, after which she lived 
some months and died of debility). To com- 
prehend his methods fully I was operated upon 
myself. About a year later, returning from 
New Orleans to Memphis, Tennessee, I found 
on board the steamer Dr. Newton, who had 
justcome from Havana. Hetold me that eight 
hundred personshad applied to him inthat city 
in one day. On the same steamer was Dr. 
B of St. Louis, an aged physician who 
had been to Havana with a wealthy patient. 
I inquired of Dr. B and others whether 
such great numbers had visited Dr. Newton, 
and was told that such was the report, that 
vast crowds had surrounded him from the day 
he arrived till he embarked, and that mar- 
velous tales were told of the cures he per- 
formed. For several hours a day during four 
days I conversed with him about his career 
and principles. My conviction is that he be- 
lieved in himself, and also that he would 
use every possible means to accomplish the 
end he had in view. He would glide from 
fanaticism into hypocrisy, then into fanaticism, 
and from that into common sense, with the 
rapidity of thought. He said that he was in- 
fluenced by spirits who told him what to say. 
He would use the name of Jesus Christ in 
what would seem a blasphemous manner; 
standing before an audience he would say, “I 
am now about to send forth shocks of vital- 
ity.” He would move his arms backward and 
forward and exclaim, “ In the name of Jesus 
Christ, I order the diseases in the persons now 
present to disappear!” He would go to the 
paralytic or lame person and exclaim, “ In the 
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name of Jesus Christ, be healed of your infirm- 
ity.” When I mentioned having seen “ Dr.” 
Bryant, Dr. Newton instantly denounced him 
as an “unmitigated fraud who had no gen- 
uine healing power.” He claimed that he had 
cured Bryant ofa malignantdisease with which 
he found him suffering in a hospital ; that the 
said Bryant had acted as his amanuensis for 
some time, and then left him, and had since been 
acting in opposition to him. Knowing that 
the manipulations by Bryant had been fol- 
lowed by some wonderful results in Detroit, ] 
said to Dr. Newton: 

“If Bryant be an unmitigated fraud, how 
do you account for the cures that he makes?” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, “ they are caused 
by the faith of the people and the concen- 
tration of their minds upon his operations, 
with the expectation of being cured. Now,” 
said he, “ nobody would go to see Bryant un- 
less they had some faith that he might cure 
them, and when he begins his operations with 
great positiveness of manner, and when they 
see the crutches he has there, and hear the 
people testify that they have been cured, it 
produces a tremendous influence upon them; 
and then he gets them started in the way of 
exercising, and they do a good many things 
that they thought they could not do; their ap- 
petites and spirits revive, and if toning them 
up can possibly reduce the diseased tendency, 
many of them will get well.” 

Said I, “ Doctor, pardon me, is not that a 
correct account of the manner in which you 
perform your wonderful works ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said he; “the difference between 
a genuine healer and a quack like Bryant is 
as wide as the poles.” 

To question him further upon thisline would 
have put an end to the conversation sooner 
than I desired. 

But testing fundamentally the same methods 
before and since that interview on many oc- 
casions, and always under the great disadvan- 
tage of not being able truthfully to profess 
supernatural aid, either of spirits or of God, 
and thus shut up to affecting the mind by the 
laws of suggestion and association, and by 
the manner assumed, and finding a result sim- 
ilar in kind, and in some Cases equal in extent, 
to any produced by Newton or others, I know 
that when he was explaining to me the suc- 
cess of Bryant upon the assumption that he 
had no healing power, he gave inadvertently 
the whole explanation of the healing as far 
as it is independent of mere physical manip- 
ulation. Dr. Newton had beento Havana with 
his daughter, very low with consumption. He 
was taking her back, doubtful if she would 
reach home alive. When I said, “ Doctor, 
why could you not heal her?” he mournfully 
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replied, “It seems as if we cannot always 
affect our own kindred!” 

(f) The Mormons are fully equal in work- 
ing miraculous cures to the Roman Catholics 
or Protestants. In Europe one of their chief 
methods of making converts is praying with 
the sick, who often recover; and the same 
thing has happened in this country on many 
occasions. The Rev. Nathaniel Mead, a 
highly respected clergyman, to whom Dr. 
Baird refers in his “ History of the Town of 
Rye,” authorizes me to communicate to the 
public, with the sanction of his name, the fol- 
lowing facts. 

About the year 1839 a Mormon priest came 
tothe neighborhood where Mr. Mead resided, 
and obtained access to the room of an intel- 
ligent member of a Christian church, who 
had long been hopelessly ill. He asked per- 
mission to pray for her. Catching at anything, 
she consented. He prayed with great earnest- 
ness, and she at once began to improve and 
recovered with surprising rapidity. Convinced 
by the miracle that God was with the Mormon 
priest, she left the Christian church and iden- 
tified herself with the Mormons to the extent 
of leaving friends and home. 

In the same locality a gentleman, another 
member of a Christian church, had been se- 
verely injured by a bar of iron which fell upon 
his foot, mangling and crushing it. The 
same Mormon priest prayed with him, with a 
similar result; the wound healed very soon, 
and the man was converted to Mormonism. 

So great was the faith of certain Mormon 
converts in Europe that the priesthood could 
work miracles, that one of them who had lost 
aleg and could not secure another through 
the prayers of the Mormon missionaries, 
crossed the Atlantic and made a pilgrimage 
to Salt Lake City, where he had an interview 
with Brigham Young. This fox-like prophet 
and miracle-worker, who could cope with 
Horace Greeley or any other visitor in intel- 
lectual keenness, said to him, “It would be 
easy for me to give you another leg, but it is 
my duty to explain to you the consequences. 
You are now well advanced in life. If I give 
you another leg, you will indeed have two 
legs until you die, which will be a great con- 
venience ; but in the resurrection, not only 
will the leg which you lost rise and be united 
to your body, but also the one which I now 
give you; thus you will be encumbered with 
three legs throughout eternity. It is for you to 
decide whether you would prefer the transient 
inconvenience of getting along with one leg 
till you die, or the deformity of an extra leg 
forever.” The pilgrim concluded to remain 
maimed in this life, that he might not be de- 
formed in that which is to come. This may be a 
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myth, but it falls in well with Brigham Young’s 
known character, and is as worthy of respect 
as the reasons given by professedly Christian 
faith-healers for not working miracles of this 
kind, which are that they do not find “ any 
special promise for such cases,” and that “they 
find no instance where the apostles gave new 
limbs.” 
INDUCTIONS., 


THE inductions from these cases, and from 
the fact that they are constantly paralleled, are: 

(1) That subjective mental states, as con 
centration of the attention upon a part with 
or without belief, can produce effects either 
of the nature of disease or cure. 

(2) Active incredulity in persons not ac- 
quainted with these laws, but willing to be 
experimented upon, is often more favorable 
to sudden effects than mere stupid, acquies- 
cent credulity. The first thing the incredulous, 
hard-headed man, who believes that “ there 
is nothing in it,” sees, that he cannot fathom, 
may lead him to succumb instantly and en- 
tirely to the dominant idea. 

(3) That concentrated attention, with faith, 
can produce very great effects; may operate 
powerfully in acute diseases, with instantane- 
ous rapidity upon nervous diseases, or upon 
any disease capable of being modified by di 
rect action through the nervous or circulatory 
system. 

(4) That cures can be wrought upon dis- 
eases of accumulation, such as dropsy and 
tumors of various kinds, with great rapidity, 
where the increased action of the various 
excretory functions can eliminate the accumu- 
lations from the system. 

(5) That rheumatism, sciatica, gout, neu- 
ralgia, contraction of the joints, and certain 
inflammatory conditions, may disappear un- 
der similar mental states suddenly, so as to 
admit of helpful exercise, which exercise by its 
effect upon the circulation, and through it 
upon the nutrition of diseased parts, may pro- 
duce a permanent cure. 

(6) That the “ mind-cure,” apart from the 
absurd philosophy of the different sects into 
which it is already divided, and its repudiation 
of all medicine, has a basis in the laws of 
nature. The pretense of mystery, however, 
is either honest ignorance or consummate 
quackery. 

(7) That all are unable to dispense with 
surgery, where the case is in the slightest de- 
gree complex and mechanical adjustments 
are necessary ; also that they cannot restore 
a limb, or eye, or finger, or even a tooth which 
has been lost. But in certain displacements 
of internal organs the consequence of nervous 
debility, which are sometimes aided by sur- 
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gery, they all sometimes succeed by develop- 
ing latent energy through mental stimulus. 


THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

WE find that in comparison with the Mor- 
mons, Spiritualists, Mind-Curers, Roman Cath- 
olics, and Magnetizers, the Protestant Faith- 
Healers can accomplish as much, but no more ; 
that they have the same limitations as to 
diseases that they cannot heal, and injuries 
that they cannot repair, as to particular cases 
of diseases that they can generally cure, 
which defy them, and as to their liability to 
relapses. We also find that their phenom- 
ena can be paralleled under the operation of 
laws with which “ experts” upon the subject, 
whether medical or otherwise, are acquainted, 
but which are not recognized by the general 
public, in which general public are included 
many physicians of various schools, clergymen, 
lawyers, educators, and literary persons of both 
sexes. 

It is necessary now to examine the New 
Testament, to see whether Christ was subject 
to the limitations which have marked all these. 
The record states that Ae healed “ a// man- 
ner of disease, and all manner of sickness.” 
It declares that “they brought unto him a// 
that were sick, holden of divers diseases and 
torments, possessed with devils, and those that 
were lunatic [new version, epileptic] and pal- 
sied; and he healed them.” He did these 
things uniformly, and sent word to John, “ The 
blind receive their sight and the /ame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up.” He restored the withered 
hand, not by the slow process of a change in 
the circulation, and gradual change in the 
nutrition, followed by structural alteration ; 
but it was instantly made “ whole like as the 
other.” Not only so, he restored limbs that had 
been cut off. See New Revision, Matthew xv. 
30: “ And there came unto him great multitudes 
having with them the lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and they cast them 
down at his feet ; and he healed them ; inso- 
much that the multitude wondered, when they 
saw the dumb speaking, the maimed whole, 
and the lame walking, and the blind seeing.” 
The last miracle that Christ wrought before 
his crucifixion, according to St. Luke, was one 
that could defy all these “ faith-healers” of 
every species to parallel. See New Revision, 
Luke xxii. 50: “And a certain one of them 
smote the servant of the high priest and s/ruck 
off his right ear. But Jesus answered and said, 
Suffer ye thus far. And he touched his ear 
and healed him.” 

Rational men familiar with the laws ex- 
pounded in this paper could not believe this 
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record if those mighty works told of Christ 
and the apostles were comprised simply in 
an account of wonderful tales. They would 
reason that it is much more probable that 
those who testified to these things were « 
ceived or exaggerated, or that those who re- 
ceived them added to them, than that they 
should have happened. But when those who 
make the record convey to us ancient prophe- 
cies attested and still preserved by the Jews 
and fulfilled in the character and works of 
Christ ; the account of his rejection and cruci- 
fixion by the Jews; the Sermon on the Mount; 
the parable of the prodigal son ; the Golden 
Rule; thesublime and spiritual doctrines taught 
by Christ ; and the picture of a life and of a 
death scene that have no parallel in human 
history or fiction, and declare that he who 
taught us these things did such and such 
mighty works before us, we saw them and 
were convinced, by the miracles that he did, 
“that he was a teacher come from God,” it 
is no longer a question simply of believing 
things not included in the laws of nature. 
When these doctrines are applied to men’s 
own needs and lives, they prove their divine 
origin by the radical and permanent changes 
which they make in the character. Then the 
subjects of these changes easily accept the 
truthfulness of the record,—believing the 
truth of past things which they cannot now 
test upon the authority of the spiritual truths 
which they are capable of subjecting to the 
test of practical experience. 
THE MIRACLES OF THE APOSTLES. 
SomE allege that even theapostles could not 
restore limbs that had been cut off, or that had 
been wanting from birth. The record shows 
that the apostles made no distinction of cases. 
Ananias prayed for Paul, and “ straightway 
there fell from his eyes as it had been scales.” 
When Tabitha lay dead, Peter, after prayer, 
“ turning to the body said, ‘ Tabitha, arise,’” 
and he “presented her alive.” The chains 
fell off from Peter in the prison, and “the 
iron gate opened for him and the angel of 
its own accord.” As Peter had, in the first 
miracle after Pentecost, given strength to a 
man who had been dame from his mothers 
womb, so Paul, seeing a man at Lystra, “a 
cripple from his mother’s womb who had 
never walked,” said, “with a loud voice, 
‘Stand upright on thy feet,’ and he leaped up 
and walked.” They cast out devils wherever 
it was necessary, and when Eutychus fell from 
the third story, and “ was taken up dead,” Paul 
restored him to life again. On the island of 
Melita, a viper hung upon the hand of Paul, 
and “when the barbarians saw the beast 
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hanging from his hand, they said one to an- 
other, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped from the sea, yet 
justice hath not suffered to live”; but when 
they remained long in expectation and beheld 
nothing amiss come to him, they changed 
their minds and said he was a “ god.” The 
record says that after that the diseases of the 
entire population of the island were healed. 


CLAIMS OF “ CHRISTIAN FAITH-HEALERS,” 
TECHNICALLY SO CALLED, EFFECTUALLY 
DISCREDITED. 


In examining the healing works both by 
Christ and the apostles, it appears that there 
is not a uniform law that the sick should ex- 
ercise faith, nor that it was necessary that 
their friends should exercise it, nor that either 
they or their friends should do so. Some- 
times the sick alone believed ; at others, their 
friends believed and they knew nothing about 
it; again, both the sick and their friends be- 
lieved, and on some occasions neither the 
sick nor the friends. Not one word of failure 
on the part of Christ to cure ay case that 
he undertook, nor of the apostles failing after 
the ascension of Christ, can be found in the 
record. Nor is there a syllable concerning 
any relapse or the danger of such a thing, nor 
can any cautions to the cured, “ not fo mind 
sensations,” that “sensations are tests of faith,” 
nor any other such quackery, be found in the 
New Testament. 

The claims of Christian faith-healers to 
supernatural powers are discredited by three 
facts : 

(1) They can exhibit no supremacy over 
pagans, spiritualists, magnetizers, mind-curers, 
etc. 

(2) They cannot parallel the mighty works 
that Christ produced, or the works of the 
apostles. 

(3) All that they really accomplish can be 
paralleled without assuming any supernatural 
cause, and a formula can be constructed out 
of the elements of the human mind which 
will give as high average results as their 
prayers or anointings. 

That formula in its lowest form is “ concen- 
trated attention.” If to this be added rever- 
ence, whether for the true and ever-living 
God, false gods, spirits, the operator, witches, 
magnetism, electricity, or simple unnamed 
mystery, the effect is increased greatly. If to 
that be added confident expectancy of partic- 
ular results, the effect in causing sickness or 
relieving it, for life or death, may be appalling. 
Passes, magnets, anointings with oil, are use- 
ful only as they produce concentration of at- 
tention, reverence, and confident expectancy. 


Those whose reputation or personal force of 
thought, manner, or speech can produce these 
mental states, may dispense with them all, as 
Mesmer finally did with the “ magnets,” and 
as many faith-healers and the Roman Catho- 
lics do with the oil.* 
DOCTRINE OF ANSWER TO 
PRAYER. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Is there then no warrant in the New Tes- 
tament for the ordinary Christian to pray for 
the sick, and is there no utility in such prayers ? 
The operation of the providence of God 
upon the minds of men and upon their bodies, 
through the order of cause and effect which 
he has established, has not come under review. 
The New Testament affirms that “ All things 
work together for good tothem that love God.” 
It also teaches that the highest good is the 
knowledge and love of God. It teaches that 
the Spirit of God has constant access to the 
minds of men, and sets forth an all-inclusive 
doctrine of Providence without which not even 
a sparrow falls. It does wof say that prayer will 
always secure the recovery of the sick, for it 
gives the case of Paul who had a “ thorn in 
the flesh,” and who said, “I besought the Lord 
thrice that this thing should depart from me,” 
but received, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

None can demonstrate that God cannot 
work through second causes, bringing about 
results which, when they come, appear to be en- 
tirely natural, but which would not have come 
except through special providence, or in an- 
swer to prayer. The New Testament declares 
that he does so interfere “according to his 
will.” It was not his will in the case of Paul, 
and he did not interfere, but gave spiritual 
blessings instead. No one can tell when he 
will interfere. But prayer for the sick is one 
of the most consoling privileges, and it would 
be a strange omission if we were not entitled 
to pray for comfort, for spiritual help, for such 
graces as will render continued chastening 
unnecessary, and for recovery, when the thing 
prayed for isin harmony with the will of God. 
The belief that when the prayer is in accord- 
ance with the mind of God, “the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up,” is supported by many explicit promises. 
But as all who die must die from disease, old 
age, accident, or intentional violence, every 
person must at some time be in a state when 
prayer cannot prolong his life. 

When we or others are sick, the Christian 
doctrine is that we are to use the best means 
at command, and topray, “ Father, if it be pos- 

*The Roman Catholics use oi] in the “ sacrament 


of extreme unction,” which is administered in view of 
death. 
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sible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done.” The prayer 
may be answered by its effect upon the mind 
of the patient ; by directing the physician, the 
nurse, or the friends to the use of such means 
as may hasten recovery; or, for aught we know, 
by a direct effect produced upon the physical 
system, behind the visible system of causes 
and effects, but reaching the patient through 
them ; then, if the patient recovers, it willseem 
as though he recovered naturally, though it 
may be in an unusual manner. The Christian 
in his personal religious experience may be- 
lieve that his prayer was the element that in- 
duced God to interfere and prolong life. As- 
suming that there is a God, who made and 
loves men, none can show his faith irrational 
or unscriptural ; but such testimony can be of 
no value to demonstrate to others a fact in the 
plane of science. When the time comes that 
the Christian is to die, he must then rest, even 
while praying for life, upon the promise, ‘“* My 
grace is sutticient for thee.” 

The faith-healers represent God as interfer- 
ing constantly, not by cause and effect in the 
order of nature, but affecting the result directly. 
Their want of superiority to those who are not 
Christians, but use either false pretenses or 
natural laws, and their inferiority to Christ and 
the apostles, condemn their pretensions. Nor 
does it avail them to say, “Christ would not 
come down from the cross when taunted by 
unbelievers.” They might perhaps with pro- 
priety refuse a test for the fest’s sake, though 
Elijah forced one. But in a close observation 
of their works the radical difference between 
them and those who they say have no divine 
help should be manifest. Some of them affirm 
that the Mormons, Newton, and others do 
their mighty works by the aid of devils. If 
so, since casting out devils was a miracle- 
working power of a very low grade, it is won- 
derful that none of these persons have been 
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able to cast out the devils from any of the 
great number who are working in this way, 
and thus demonstrate their superiority as the 
apostles vindicated their claims against Simon 
the sorcerer and others. 

Faith-cure, technically socalled, asnow held 
by many Protestants, is a pitiable superstition, 
dangerous in its final effects. 

It may be asked, what harm can result from 
allowing persons to believe in “ faith-healing” ? 
Very great indeed. Its tendency is to produce 
an effeminate type of character which shrinks 
from any pain and to concentrate attention 
upon self and its sensations. It sets up false 
grounds for determining whether a person is 
or is not in the favor of God. It opens the 
door to every superstition, such as attaching 
importance to dreams, signs, opening the Bible 
at random, expecting the Lord to make it open 
so that they can gather his will from the first 
passage they see, “impressions,” “assurances,” 
etc. Practically it gives great support to other 
delusions which claim a supernatural element. 
It greatly injures Christianity by subjecting it to 
a test which it cannot endure. It directs atten- 
tion from the moral and spiritual transforma- 
tion which Christianity professes to work, a 
transformation which wherever made manifests 
its divinity, so that none who behold it need 
any other proof that it is of God. It destroys 
the ascendency of reason in the soul, and thus, 
like similar delusions, it is self-perpetuating ; 
and its natural, and in some minds, its irresist- 
ible tendency is to mental derangement. 

Little hope exists of freeing those already en- 
tangled, but it is highly important to prevent 
others from falling into so plausible and 
luxurious a snare, and to show that Chris- 
tianity is not to be held responsible for aber- 
rations of the imagination which belong 
exclusively to no party, creed, race, clime, 


or age. 
J. M. Buckley. 
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AKE all of me,—I am thine own, heart—soul— 
Brain, body—all; all that I am or dream 
Is thine forever; yea, though space should teem 
With thy conditions, I’d fulfill the whole— 
Were to fulfill them to be loved of thee. 
Oh, love me! — were to love me but a way 
To kill me—love me; so to die would be 
To live forever. Let me hear thee say 
Once only, “ Dear, I love thee” — then all life 
Would be one sweet remembrance,— thou its king: 
Nay, thou art that already, and the strife 
Of twenty worlds could not uncrown thee. Bring, 
O Time! my monarch to possess his throne 
Which is my heart and for himself alone. 
Amélie Rives. 





HARVARD’S BOTANIC GARDEN AND ITS BOTANISTS. 


. horse-cars which leave Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, every half-hour for Mt. 
uburn by the way of Garden street, Cam- 

lge, take the visitor nearest to the Botanic 
arden of Harvard University, and the resi- 
snce of the venerable botanist, Dr. Asa Gray. 

Having passed Harvard Square and the Wash- 

ington Elm, you leave the car at the Arsenal, 

and walk up Garden street, following the 

track which the British soldiers took in 1775 


when they started for Lexington and Concord. 

The houses along the street are pleasant 
homes, with wide shrubbery-filled spaces be- 
tween, and the gravel sidewalks are continu- 
ously canopied by maples, ashes, and elms. 
At the corner of Linnzan street the thirsty vis- 
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itor halts, and, reaching through the fence, 
drinks from a tin cup at a spring of the cold- 
est, clearest water in Cambridge. A few steps 
farther on a low gate, free to all, admits to 
the garden at the door of Professor Gray’s 
modest house, where wistaria, forsythia, and 
pipe-vine intertwine their varying greenery, 
and hang their flowers above the porch. 

Altogether, the Botanic Garden covers a 
space of about eight acres stretching north- 
ward from Linnzan street —suggestive name! 
— between Garden and Raymond. Rather 
northward of the middle of this tract, a chain of 
buildings — herbarium, lecture-rooms, green- 
houses, etc.— extends from the professor's 
house nearly across to Raymond street, occu- 
pying a raised terrace and facing southward. 
In the rear of these is the less cultivated part 
of the establishment, where are placed the 
storehouses and nurseries, while in front lies 
the garden proper,— a combination of scien- 
tific order and picturesque effect that makes 
one forget that the object is system and in- 
struction, rather than studied confusion or 
tasteful display. 

Up to the beginning of the present century 
Harvard appears to have given no regular in- 
struction worth mentioning in any branch of 
naturalhistory. But in 1805 there was founded 
the Massachusetts Professorship of Natural 
History, and William Dandridge Peck was 
formally inducted into its duties ; “ afterward,” 
says the record, “they sat down to a decent 
dinner in the Hall.” To this professorship 
was attached a botanic garden, land having 
been given for that purpose by Mr. Craigie, 
whose name belongs to a prominent street in 
the neighborhood, and thus the present gar- 
den originated. 

According to the sketch in the “ Harvard 
Book,” Dr. Peck laid out the grounds that 
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year, and built a single greenhouse out of 
funds supplied by subscription and by a grant 
from the State of some wild lands in Maine. 
In 1810 the professor’s house — at present 
occupied by Gray — was built, and a loan of 
$5000 obtained from the Corporation of the 
University. 

At Dr. Peck’s death in 1822 the professor- 
ship was vacated, but the garden continued in 
existence. Thomas Nuttall, botanist, ornithol- 
ogist, and mineralogist, abandoning his oc- 
cupation in England as a compositor in a 
printing-office that he might indulge his taste 
for travel and exploration in this country, 
and who had already penetrated as far as 
was then practicable towards the sources of 
the Missouri and the Arkansas, was brought 
from Philadelphia and established as curator. 
To him was assigned such instruction in 
natural history as he chose to give to such 
students as chose to have it. Not much, 
probably, at least in a systematic way; for 
Nuttall seems to have been even shyer of 
the lecturer’s desk than his predecessor, 
though, like him, ready with information for 
those who privately sought it. 

The last result of Nuttall’s residence at 
Cambridge was his “ Manual of the Ornithol- 
ogy of the United States,” in two small vol- 
umes, a classic in that department, now most 
rare and correspondingly costly. Its descrip- 
tions are remarkable for a close knowledge 
of both the affinities and the habits of our 
birds, together with a highly poetic apprecia- 
tion of their manners. No one has portrayed 
so fully their songs, or so charmingly described 
their domestic life. His preface is one of the 
most admirable essays in the literature of orni- 
thology. This book, I am told, was proposed 
and incited by the late Mr. James Brown, one 
of the founders of the Boston publishing firm 
of Little & Brown, who took charge of its 
publication. He was a good friend of Nut- 
tall’s and a lover of ornithology. 

After ten quiet years at Cambridge the 
desire for exploration grew strong, and an 
opportunity for indulging it occurred. Na- 
thaniel Wyeth of Cambridge had crossed to 
the Pacific and returned by way of the upper 
Missouri, upon a speculative enterprise. He 
was about to recross the continent by a more 
southern route, and offered to collect botani- 
cal specimens for Nuttall, as he had done 
on his former trip. Nuttall, instead, offered 
himself as one of the party, suddenly left 
Cambridge, crossed to Oregon and California, 
visited the Sandwich Islands, and returned 
by way of Cape Horn in the vessel which had 
for one of its crew the author of “Two Years 
before the Mast.” Taking up his residence in 
Philadelphia, he devoted two or three years 
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to the study of his botanical collections and 
the publication of the results, edited a sup) 
ment to Michaux’s “Sylva,” and, on the d 
of an uncle who left him a life interest 
fine landed estate in Lancashire, returned 
England. It was made a condition in the 
bequest that Nuttall should not be abs 
from the estate above three months in the 
year; but, by taking the last three months 
of one year and the first three of the n 
he managed to make a six months’ stay ji 
this country upon one occasion. He died at hi 
home in 1859, at the age of eighty-three. 

A man of very simple ways was Nuttall. 
The wife of one of his scientific friends, who 
sometimes entertained him, remarked that in 
one respect Nuttall was the exemplar of the 
hero of romance: he always came and went 
without luggage. Foran ornithologist he was 
very timid with fire-arms, and wasnever known 
to fire a gun when it was possible to have 
it done by others. It is related that in 
his journey across the Rocky Mountains, in 
which the whole party had need to be armed, 
when, upon a sudden danger, guns were made 
ready for action, Nuttall’s fowling-piece was 
inspected. It was found quite innocent of 
powder and lead, but stuffed to the muzzle 
with bulbs of new, or at that time. very rare, 
species. He was doubtless the original of 
Dr. Battius, the naturalist of one of Cooper's 
prairie-life novels, but the likeness is not well 
drawn. 

To return to our garden; many still remem- 
ber it as it was left by Nuttall, and as it 
remained until after the coming of the present 
professor. Nuttall occupied two rooms in the 
professor’s house, one on the ground floor, 
from which he cut a special entrance into 
the garden merely to avoid the chance of meet- 
ing anybody at the adjacent front door. For 
greater seclusion he avoided the stairs, and 
reached hissleeping-apartment above by means 
of a trap-door in the floor of the superim- 
posed closets and by the aid of a step-ladder; 
and a panel, hung on hinges in the door which 
connected with the kitchen, served for the 
passage back and forth of a tray upon which 
his daily food was handed through. ‘Traces 
of most of these Nuttallian fixtures remain; 
but the close fence, coeval with the garden, 
containing Nuttall’s special postern gate, was 
long ago replaced by the present pickets, and 
an extension of the house did away with his 
private door. ; 

From 1834 to 1842 a modicum of instruc- 
tion in botany and other natural history v 
given, sometimes by the late Dr. Harms, ¢ 
tomologist, author of the classical volume © 
the “Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” : 
librarian of the University; sometimes by 
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THE HERBARIUM. 


Dr. A. A. Gould, of equal fame as an inverte- 
brate zodlogist of the last generation. 

Meanwhile the garden remained under the 
care of William Carter, who had been gar- 
dener almost from the first, and who is 
remembered as something of a character. 
Being a Yorkshireman, he had a tendency to 
aspirate his vowels, and alarmed the late Dr. 
Worcester, author of the dictionary, whose 
residence was not far away, by telling him 
when he was rebuilding his house that he was 
going to make a hell of it. The L-shaped 
house still stands, but removed from its old 
site to a position on Raymond street. 

In 1842, however, a new era of prosperity 
dawned. The times of struggling against 
poverty and of desultory and partial usefulness 
were passed, and recognition and growth 
ahead. That which made this happy future 
possible were the legacy of Dr. Fisher of Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts, endowing a Professorship 
of Natural History in his name, and the ap- 
pointment to its chair of Dr. Asa Gray. 

Dr. Gray was then thirty-two years old. 
He had pursued his preparatory studies in 
Clinton Grammar School, not far from his 
native place,— Paris, Oneida County, New 
York,—and at Fairfield Academy in an adja- 
centcounty. Then, without entering college, he 


had begun medical studies in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Western Dis- 
trict of New York, and with Dr. J. F. Trow- 
bridge of Bridgewater, New York, received 
his medical degree in 1831. Although soon 
appointed botanist of the great United States 
Exploring Expedition, and Professor of Bot- 
any in Michigan University, he did not en- 
gage in the duties of either of these positions, 
but devoted himself to a study of American 
plants, publishing two elementary books, and 
beginning, conjointly with Dr. Torrey of New 
York, the “ Flora of North America,” intended 
to be a complete analytic account of the 
botany of the continent. It was after his return 
from a visit to Europe to study American 
plants in foreign herbaria, in the further prep- 
aration of this work, that he accepted the 
Fisher Professorship, and entered upon his 
residence at the garden. 

Classes were at once formed, and botanical 
instruction regularly given, with such glowing 
interest that it was soon necessary to build a 
wing upon the eastern side of the professor’s 
house for the growing herbarium; though long 
since abandoned for the collections, the light 
and airy room is still Professor Gray’s “study.” 
Its walls are lined with neat plant-cases, now 
mainly used for the professor's papers. At 
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one end of theroom 
a doorway leads into 
a corridor communi- 
cating with the library 
and the herbarium. 

In 1862 Dr. Gray offered 
to present tothe University his herbarium, com- 
prising over two hundred thousand plants, and 
his library of twenty-two hundred botanical 
works, if a fire-proof building should be pro- 
vided. The condition was supplied by the late 
Nathaniel Thayer of Boston, whose liberality 
was repeatedly manifested toward Agassiz and 
his Museum of Zoélogy. It was finished in 1864, 
at a cost of fifteen thousand dollars, and a sub- 
scription fund of ten thousand dollars was raised 
for its support. Dr. Gray’s precious collection 
of specimens of the American flora was thus 
made safe and easily accessible to all students, 
and it accumulated rapidly. This herbarium 
occupies an oblong room, well lighted, and 
heated by steam. At the height of a dozen 
feet a gallery runs all the way round, and on 
every side from floor to ceiling stand the cases 
which contain this vast and precious /ortus 
siccus. Of course it is all systematized in the 
most complete way. The sheets upon which 
the pressed specimens of stalk, leaf, and flower 
are glued are all of the same size and quality 
(made specially for the purpose), and the 
portfolios are precisely similar. Taking the 
most approved arrangement as a guide, the 
hundreds of orders are arranged in botanical 
sequence, while the sub-arrangement of each 
case is equally careful, and an alphabetical 
index at once aids the memory and roughly 
catalogues the collection. More than three 
hundred thousand specimens repose on those 
shelves now, and their ranks are continually 
recruited by gift and exchange. A large pro- 
portion of these rare and unique specimens 
are “‘types,”—that is, the identical plants 
from which species new to science have been 
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described, and which are thus, of course, par- 
ticularly precious as the unalterable standard 
for identification, particularly in reference to 
American species. For several years the col- 
lection has been in charge of Sereno Watson. 
All about the herbanum walls hang por- 
traits of botanists. In the window recess op- 
posite the door are busts of Sir William 
Hooker and Robert Brown, at the other end 
of the room one of De Candolle (pére), while a 
life-sized medallion of Dr. Torrey, New York’s 
famous botanist and Gray’s associate in much 
work, occupies a prominent place. Here are 
an oil-painting and several different engravings 
of Linnzeus, together with a portrait of him 
which was painted by Madame Andersen, 
the wife of the late professor of botany at 
the Royal Gardens in Stockholm, and pre- 
sented by her husband to Professor Gray. 
Here, also, are pictures of Sullivant, whose 
unrivaled collection of mosses is kept separate 
from the rest as his legacy; and portraits of a 
score of other specialists at home and abroad. 
Passing out of the herbarium into the 
library, the hungry botanist will find it hard 
to go farther. No collection of botanical 
books in this country approaches it, and { 
in Europe could be of greater practical ser- 
vice. Here are all the original editions 
Linnzus, who builded so well that the major 
ity of his names survive, little altered in tl 
application to this day. Then a whole s! 
is given to the De Candolles, whose am 
tious work was carried on through three g 
erations, and is still continued,—all claim 
to be only an elaboration of Linnzus. P 
lishers fifty years ago found it even har 
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work than now to keep pace with discoveries. The 
files of foreign periodicals are very complete also ; for 
instance, Curtis’s “ Botanical Magazine,” started in 1786 
and now edited by Hooker, and Edwards’s “ Bot. Reg.,” 
as common parlance docks it. Then there is no end of 
immense books, published by governments or societies 
at vast expense, and with a sumptuous array of margin, 
embossed binding, and gilded edge: “Flora Danica,” 
begun in 1766; “ Flora Peruviana”; Sibthorp’s “ Flora 
Greca”; “Illustrations of the Genus Carex” (the 
sedges), by Francis Boott ; Bateman’s “ Orchidacez 
of Guatemala”; Martius’s “Species Palmarum”; a 
Chinese botany, illustrated, in several volumes, en- 
titled “ Plates and Examinations of the Names and 
Points of the Things which are Planted”; and a 
large number of curious old mixtures of supersti- 

tion and science bound in vellum,—among them a 
weighty volume by Fuchs, whose name is common to 
our lips in the flower fuchsia. The library is a separate 
and fire-proof room erected for the purpose, and exceed- 
ingly commodious. In all it contains about four thou- 
sand volumes, the value of which could hardly be 


AMONG THE THISTLES. 


appraised, since it would be impossible to search and learning, the visitor steps down 
replace many of them. into a large room filled with cases, tables, 

Having glanced through this crowded mau- chairs, sections of wood and bark, pressed 
soleum of dead plants and monuments of re- plants, etcetera, that at once proclaim the 
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place a laboratory for botanical work ; and be- 
yond this is Professor Goodale’s lecture-room 
for systematic botany, where the University 
classes assemble to receive instruction. All 
this part of the establishment is comparatively 
new, and fitted with the most approved appli- 
ances for study. The seats in the lecture-room 
are on a curve, one rank above another as in 
an amphitheater, the high back of each tier 
supporting a little desk for the person sitting 
in the next behind. On the floor a long table 
runs in front of the windows, where the 
microscopic dissections can be done in the 
best possible light. 

Until 1874 Dr. Gray himself gave lectures 
in this class-room. The instruction was always 
simple, but rapidly uttered, the doctor at the 
same time keeping his fingers busy with a 
branch, or nervously handling the specimens 
on the table before him, and rarely looking at 
his hearers. It was not easy to take notes fast 
enough, and he was the least bit impatient of 
questions. There was, however, no assump- 
tion of dignity to chill us, but always an eager, 
incessant attention to work, which showed 
how valuable he esteemed time, and a boyish, 
almost jolly enthusiasm about it all. Yet I 
imagine a very dreadful severity could have 
been exercised by this pleasant professor had 
due occasion arisen. Thirteen years ago, 
however, Professor Gray gave up the labor 
of instruction, in order that he might devote 
himself wholly to the completing of his unfin- 
ished works, the long-delayed “ Flora” among 
the rest. 

The classes were thereupon placed in the 
hands of Professor George L. Goodale, a 
graduate of the Harvard Medical School, who 
for some years had filled the Chair of Natural 
History at Bowdoin College. Goodale is a 
born college professor, having all the requisite 
gifts and graces both for instruction and 
management. Wide and encyclopedic in his 
knowledge, but specially an adept in vegeta- 
ble physiology, a clear and orderly lecturer, 
painstaking and patient to the last degree, 
very genial but very firm, thus bringing work 
out of the students, he is a real acquisition to 
that band of distinguished instructors whose 
ambition is for the prosperity of the University 
and the advancement of every single one of 
the youth under their tutelage. To him Dr. 
Gray has yielded with confidence and pleas- 
ure all the instructionin phanerogamic botany. 
The field occupied by botany is nowadays so 
large that it is conveniently divided into phan- 
erogamic botany, which treats of flowering 
plants, and cryptogamic botany, which deals 
with the lower or flowerless plants. Instruction 
in the latter is for the most part given in a 
special laboratory at the Agassiz Museum, by 
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Professor Farlow. Here the seaweeds, mus)- 
rooms, destructive fungi, and the like are 
studied with the best appliances. The private 
collection of cryptogamic plants is kept in this 
room. Professor Farlow pursued his general 
botanical studies under Dr. Gray, and his 
special studies in the laboratory of De Bary of 
Strasburg, and of the lamented Thuret at An- 
tibes. He has a high reputation as an original 
investigator, and is widely known as an author- 
ity in his department. The Chair of Crypto- 
gamic Botany which he occupies is not only 
the first one established in this country, but 
the only one we know of specifically so in any 
university. 

During a part of the long vacation the 
lecture-room and laboratory at the garden are 
filled with summer students who pursue a 
special course. The lectures and laboratory 
work are open to both sexes. The facilities 
which college seniors and juniors enjoy for 
prosecuting their work in this department are 
available to all who attend the summer course; 
and, as might be expected, the advantages are 
fully improved by the eager students. 

The study of botany here is conducted in 
the most practical way. As little time as 
possible is devoted to oral instruction, and 
less to book-learning, the main effort being to 
familiarize the student with form and struc- 
ture by the actual examination and dissection 
of the plants themselves. Knife and micro- 
scope are thus from the first the close ad- 
juncts of note- and text-books. 

Until 1879 the garden was for several 
years in charge of Professor Sargent, and 
many improvements in arrangement are due 
to his energy. When, in that year, he was 
called to assume the duties of the Chair of 
Arboriculture and of the Arnold Arboretum, 
its direction here reverted to the botanical de- 
partment, and is now in charge of Professor 
Goodale. The garden itself we are next to 
examine. 

From the lecture-room you may pass <i- 
rectly into the conservatory, or, what is pleas- 
anter, you may walk out around the big 
hickory on the terrace and enter the rounded 
front of the central greenhouse, where an am- 
bitious bamboo almost fills the doorway with 
masses of dark-green drooping leaves. 

These glass structures have recently in | 
replaced similar ones erected in 1862. The) 
make very little pretense to architectural glory, 
but the regulations for preserving the pro] 
temperature, humidity, etc., are upon the n 
approved plan. Thereare several distinct c 
partments, so as to suit the different require- 
ments of the tropical and sub-tropical plant 
here brought together from all parts of | 
world. The gaudy ornaments of the florist’s 
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A TANGLE IN THE PALM-HOUSE 


shop, azaleas, camellias, carnation pinks, bou- 
vardias, pelargoniums, and the like, may per- 
haps be missed; the room they would take is 
wanted for rarities, and many of these are only 


of scientific interest. The fourteen hundred 
species grown insure a goodly supply of blos- 
soms at all seasons of the year, and hundreds 
of kinds not found in other greenhouses. This 
not only confers perennial beauty, but has the 
practical advantage —no small one — of af- 
fording fresh material for botanical instruction 
throughout the winter. 

In the central house, the “ swell front ” and 
domed roof of which make it somewhat more 
pretentious than the wings, are feather and 
fan palms, and other youthful representatives 
of tropical giants. Here are the traveler’s tree 
of Madagascar, in the axils of the gigantic leaves 
of which the dusty pilgrim finds a font of pure 
water preserved through the weary drought ; 
the Indian bamboo, shooting up forty or fifty 
feet in a year, and pushing through the roof 
unless continually pruned; a young banyan 
from India supported on a tripod of side-roots, 
and dropping a hundred aérial roots like 
whipcords from its branches, which, if allowed, 
would support an enormous canopy of foliage 
upon hundreds of living columns around an 
aged bole. Butit would be impossible to refer 


to all or half the interesting plants crowded 
almost to suffocation in this artificial jungle for 
lack of the means and room properly to dis- 
tribute them. They run all the way from the 
massive scarlet and pink blossoms of the cac- 
tuses, recalling to my mind arid Arizona and 
days in the saddle, to Nepenthe’s weeping 
pitchers and Venus’s treacherous fly-trap. 
Then there are the orchids. Coming from 
all climates and latitudes, and two hundred 
and ten in number of species, epiphytal and 
terrestrial, their ranks are ever adorned, but 
in early June the fantastic and pretty flow- 
ers are especially numerous. Preference is 
given, however, to plants of economic value, 
and among these the botanist will recognize, 
and the visitor be glad to be shown, the nat- 
ural growth of a large number of the familiar 
products to be found at the grocer’s or apoth- 
ecary’s shops. 

Half a dozen steps downward from the 
terrace and conservatory bring you to the 
level of the outdoor garden, which has been 
completely rearranged. By the old scheme 
of immense plots it was difficult to examine 
many of the inferior plants from the walks; 
now, however, these walks, laid concentrically 
around a pond in the center of the garden 
with radiating paths at intervals, separate 
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DR. ASA GRAY (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY NOTMAN.) 


series of narrow beds with grass-turf between, 
in which the plants are arranged in their nat- 
uralorders. One would think that so arbitrary 
an arrangement would be fatal to both con- 
venience and picturesque effect, which, it 
must be remembered, is constantly subordi- 
nate to scientific disposition, but really it is not 
noticeably so. The garden is never quite 
bare. From earliest spring till late autumn 
something is blossoming. Beside each growth 
is thrust into the ground a little tablet contain- 
ing the scientific and common names of the 
plant, and its habitat, while to the trees are 
nailed small tin signs containing a similar 
“ pedigree.” 

To mention a tithe of the gay flowers that 
lift their pretty heads and breathe their sen- 
suous odors at high noon of the floral day, is 
beyond my space or power. Every corner of 
the world sends representatives, but none out- 
vie in delicacy or richness of tint, or in sweet- 
ness of smell, our own wild flowers, of which 
the garden has a wonderful variety. How easy 
it must be to study botany in Cambridge! 


All day long and every day one may freely 
bring here treasures of his woodland search, 
and find their names not by picking them to 
pieces and laboriously searching among the 
dry technicalities of a dusty volume, but by 
comparison with their living brethren. Yet it 
must be confessed that the visitors are very 
few, and perhaps half the citizens of this cul- 
tured University town scarcely know of the 
existence of its Botanic Garden. 

Down at the corner of Garden and Lin- 
nzan streets is one of the prettiest nooks. 
Here the director has utilized the overflow 
of the little spring referred to before, to make 
a wet place where ferns and plants that love 
moisture grow in comfort beneath the shade 
of noble trees so carelessly grouped that one 
forgets they are a “collection.” In what used 
to be waste ground Mr. Surgent built rocker- 
ies and planted innumerable spring-blossom- 
ing herbs, which come into flower before the 
foliage of the trees is dense enough to cut off 
thesun. From the ferns, orchid, lilies, anc so 
on, in this charming corner, the eye wanders 
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across the garden to a splendid group of American 
beeches, that stand full comparison with the renowned 
English trees of the same grand species. The nobility 
of our other eastern forest trees is well brought out, 
too, when seen to advantage in cultivated groups,— 
splendid tulip-trees, hickories, walnuts, butternuts, catal- 
pas, locusts, lindens, elms, maples, ashes, pines, spruces, 
and hemlocks. Up on the terrace, near the gleaming 
blue spruce and the queer little sacred pine of the Jap- ' 
anese temple-yards, is an array of “ century” plants. 
I put the word in quotation-marks, because 
it is doubtful if one of these agaves, of which 
there are a large number of species, ever did 
live a hundred years. It is true that death ~— 
follows the decay of the first blossoming, but 
if the plant is forced by judicious cultivation, it ¢ 
can be made to bloom when about fifteen years old, 
or even less. Curiously enough, the more they are 
starved the better they get on. Adversity fosters their 
virtues, and century plants ought to be sacred to the 
fraternity of Bohemians, who never do anything of con- 
sequence when they are well off. 
In the autumn of 1884 the uncultivated groundinthe | | 


rear of the herbarium and the greenhouses was metamor- ; [ eer nl 
phosed. An excavation for a miniature pond was made, 
hills were thrown up, and suitable places were selected 
for the wild plants of our fields and forests. Only native plants find their home here, and 
they are massed so effectively that from the latest snow to autumn frosts there can be 
found a succession of American herbs and shrubs in flower. 

In one corner of this plot devoted to American plants, a few waifs and strays have found 


STEMS OF BAMBOO IN THE PALM-HOUSE. 


” 


2 congenial soil; these are the ballast plants and “ escapes” which would be weeds if they 
could once ~>in a foothold, but as yet they are only casual visitors. 
A little pond near Raymond street is surrounded by willows, and is designed to bear a 
VoL. XXXII.—29. 
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body of sedges and other aquatic plants; but 
its sources and drainage are both inadequate, 
and it is neither successful nor pretty. The 
only thing of interest about it is the yellow 
lily, which vindicates Audubon’s word that he 
saw such a one on the Gulf coast,—a state- 
ment that has been assiduously denied ever 
since, on the ground that there was not and 




















THE BEECHES. 


never could be a yellow water-lily! Finally 
one came to the garden, was planted, grew, 
and annually asserts itself despite the closet 
botanists. Verb. sap.! In spring thousands 
of toads are bred in this pond, and for a few 
days swarm everywhere in countless abun- 
dance. Suddenly nine-tenths of them disappear 
— whither no one knows. There is something 
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uncanny about it. However, there are enough 
left everywhere to keep destructive insects \\ ¢ 
in check, and they are not disturbed. 

But, after all, the mainspring and centr: 
fact about the garden is Dr. Gray hims 
Though now in his 75th year, this kindly pr 
fessor and wise investigator possesses to 
admirable degree the activity and alertnes 
his younger days, when an expedition wit 
him was a pedestrian feat to be proud of ; and 
he has added to his quick wit and keen pe 
ception such breadth and ripeness of jucg- 
ment, such fruit of large experience as m 
him not only facile princeps among our bota- 
nists, but give him foremost rank among the 
critics of all branches of biological science. 
From the beginning of his career his name has 
been associated with the progress of botany in 
the United States. In his writings, the out- 
come of untiring industry, “he has shown 
equal ability in communicating elementary 
knowledge and in elucidating recondite the- 
ory.” 

Perhaps no attempt at popularizing science 
was evermore successful than that which took 
shape in his “ First Lessons,” where the 
most abstruse points of vegetable physiology 
are stated in such a simple, matter-of-fact way 
as to be clear to the dullest student. 
In what charming chapters he tells us 
“ How Plants Grow ” (How plants grow gray, 
we used to read the title! ), and “How Plants 
Behave,”— little volumes for little people, 
but brimful of large ideas for older heads. An 
incessant worker, early and late, at home, in 
the laboratory, in the street or railway cars, 
everywhere, Dr. Gray has managed not only 
to describe more species and clanfy more con- 
fused classifications in the American flora 
than any other man, but at the same time to 
serve as president of various august societies 
and academies of science, where meetings 
were to be frequently attended and addresses 
to be given; to write many notable essays on 
scientific and critical matters for the different 
reviews and magazines, largely anonymously ; 
and for forty years to act as associate editor 
of the “ American Journal of Science and 
Arts.” Lately a number of these essays and 
reviews, mainly referring to the hypothesis of 
evolution and natural selection as applied to 
plants, have been reprinted in a volume uncer 
the title of “ Darwiniana.” In England Lr. 
Gray is looked upon as one of Mr. Darwin's 
keenest critics, and at the same time most 
powerful champions. 

Notwithstanding all these demands upon 
his time, and the weight of his college duties, 
Dr. Gray has found time for a vast amount 
of studied writing. In 1838, following s 
eral previous contributions to botanical liter- 
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GARDEN CORNERS. 


ature, especially one on the sedges, appeared 
the first part of “ The Flora of North Amer- 
ica,” under the joint authorship of John 
lorrey and Asa Gray. It was intended to 
give “ abridged descriptions of all the known 
indigenous and naturalized plants growing 
north of Mexico.” This was published in 
numbers from time to time, but when half 
completed was suspended at the end of Com- 
fosite, owing to the rapid increase of the 
material to be studied, and to provide time 
for the work of instruction at Cambridge, 
just then begun. How thoroughly it was ex- 
ecuted, and, though unfinished, how valuable 
it is, is known to every working botanist, who 
turns to “ Torrey and Gray” as to an almost 
infallible authority. Ten years later came the 


first volume of “Gray’s Genera,” the object 
of which was to figure a typical specimen of 
one or more species of each genus of North 
American plants, with accurate analysis. After 
two volumes containing one hundred plates 
had been issued, this work also was sus- 
pended for the same reasons that induced 
a discontinuance of the “ Flora.” Writing on 
exotic botany with the same power which he 
shows in discussing our indigenous plants, 
Dr. Gray’s most voluminous, and in some 
respects important, contributions to science 
relate to foreign regions, and are mainly con- 
tained in the splendid reports of the United 
States Exploring Expedition under Captain 
Wilkes. Among other conspicuous works 
there may be mentioned his “ Plante Lind- 
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heimerianz,” giving an account of the plants collected in 
Western Texas by Lindheimer; “Plante Fendleriane Novi- 
Mexicane,” a description of the plants collected in New 
Mexico by Fendler; and the “Plante Wrightiane Texano- 
Neo-Mexicanz,” describing the extensive collections of 
Charles Wright, A. M. Besides all these, there is that re- 
markable series of text-books, which have passed through so 
many editions, and are used in all schools, high and low, 
in the country—lessons in botany which have grown out 
of the author’s own experience as a teacher and lecturer. 

In later years, when relieved from the duties of instruc- 
tion, he resumed in earnest his great work, the “ Flora of 
North America,” a work which indeed had never been out ; . i ae 
of mind and to which his numer- : tLe y 4 S 
ous contributions to American a) eee ESTOS) aka 
botany had all pointed. The Soy AN EL Ain) hme pul 
parts already published were ‘ S “A pie th f Let 
now long out of date and iS co, Raley > out 
needed complete reconstruc- of ie ‘ yh ae con 
tion; the untouched portion A * 2. Se tw Oia oe call 
was much of it in a state of Y Se S° Gre eg! |. eae rec 
comparative chaos, and the whole SS Me ashe ‘“ 
was sure to demand years of labor. Tak- : te aie pS ER LE loo 
ing it up where the work had been dropped ‘oe - it “ee siOl 
thirty years before, he first finished that large os pla, : 
portion of the Gamopetale following the Composite, ISSR "BR knc 
and then turned to revise that immense and most > ; or | 
difficult order. This is now done, and with determined be ei. her 
courage and untiring industry he continues at his task, not -— in t 
content to rest till the whole shall be complete. Zs : 

Coming forward at a time when the old artificial systems of 
botany were giving way before the natural system, his it has 
been, by his precision, perspicacity, and comprehension, to clear uy 
away encumbrances, reconstruct the science out of the materials aa fo you 
afforded by Michaux, Nuttall, and all the earlier botanists, Ly Mh hay 
and, adding to this his own wealth of botanical discovery, to 


recoin the whole with a new die. To few men of science come « i 7h she 
so grand opportunities; and fewer yet so nearly fulfill them as oo «| 
has Dr. Asa Gray. oy 4 é but 
ASR PSP she 

Ernest Ingersoll. A GROUP OF COMPOSITA was 

TOW 
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TO JOHN G. SAXE. i 

all ! 

GENIAL Saxe, whose radiant wit For, from its depths where terrors hide, the 
Flashed like the lightning from thesky, There crashed a bolt of dreadful tone; was 

But, though each flash as keenly hit, Scattered thy household treasures wide, Pe 
Wounded but what deserved to die — And left thee silent, bruised, alone. ell, 
wal 

Alas! the cloud that shrouds thy day We miss thy song this pleasant May; nen 
In gathering darkness, fold on fold, And, in the meadows, pause to think : } 
Serves not as background for the play “ What if, amid their bright array, uw. 
Of those bright gleams that charmed of old; We heard no voice of Bobolink! ” = 
Yet charms not now his blithesome lay, She 

Nor flowery mead “ in verdure clad.” tell 

The world that laughed when thou wast gay, wil 

mo! 


Now weeps to know that thou art sad. 
C. S. Percival. 
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OR, THE APPRENTICESHIP OF 
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Author of “Venetian Life,’ “A Modern Instance,” “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ 


XIV. 


EW ELLchanced to open his door to goout 

just as Miss Vane put her hand on the bell- 
pull, the morning after she had dismissed 
Lemuel. The cheer of his Monday face died 
out at the unsmiling severity of hers; but he 
contrived to ask her in, and said he would 
call Mrs. Sewell, if she would sit down in the 
reception-room a moment. 

“T don’t know,” she said, with a certain 
look of inquiry, not unmixed with compas- 
sion. “It’s about Lemuel.” 

The minister fetched a deep sigh. “ Yes, I 
know it. But she will have to know it sooner 
or later.” He went to the stairway and called 
her name, and then returned to Miss Vane 
in the reception-room. 

“ Has Lemuel been here ?” she asked. 

“he.” 


“You said you knew it was about him —’ 

“It was my bad conscience, I suppose, and 
your face that told me.” 

Miss Vane waited for Mrs. Sewell’s pres- 


ence before she unpacked her heart. Then 
she left nothing in it. She ended by saying, 
“]T have examined and cross-examined Sibyl, 
but it’s like cross-questioning a chameleon; 
she changed color with every new light she 
was put into.” Here Miss Vane had got sor- 
rowfully back to something more of her 
wonted humor, and laughed. 

“ Poor Sibyl!” said Mrs. Sewell. 

“Poor?” retorted Miss Vane. ‘“ Not at 
all! I could get nothing out of either of 
them; but I feel perfectly sure that Lemuel 
was not to blame.” 

“It’s very possible,” suggested Mrs. Sew- 
ell, “ that he did say something in his awk- 
ward way that she misconstrued into imperti- 
nence.” 

Miss Vane did not seem to believe this. 
“If Lemuel had given me the slightest 
satisfaction,” she began in self-exculpation. 

ut no,” she broke off. “It had to be!” 
She rose. “I thought I had better come and 
tell you at once, Mr. Sewell. I suppose you 
will want to look him up, and do something 
more for him. I wish if you find him you 
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would make him take this note.” She gave 
the minister a ten-dollar bill. “I tried to do 
so, but he would not have it. I don’t know 
what I shall do without him! He is the best 
and most faithful creature in the world. Even 
in this little time I had got to relying implicitly 
upon his sense, his judgment, his goodness, 
his Well! good-morning!” 

She ran out of the door, and left Sewell 
confronted with his wife. 

He did not know whether she had left him 
to hope or to despair, and he waited for his 
wife to interpret his emotion, but Mrs. Sew- 
ell tacitly refused to do this. After a dreary 
interval he plucked a random cheerfulness 
out of space, and said: “ Well, if Miss Vane 
feels in that way about it, I don’t see why the 
whole affair can’t be arranged and Barker 
reinstated.” 

“ David,” returned his wife, not vehemently 
at all, “ when you come out with those man- 
nish ideas I don’t know what to do.” 

“Well, my dear,” said the minister, “I 
should be glad to come out with some 
womanish ideas if I had them. I dare say 
they would be better. But I do my poor 
best, under the circumstances. What is the 
trouble with my ideas, except that the sex is 
wrong ?”’ 

“ You think, you men,” replied Mrs. Sew- 
ell, “ that a thing like that can be mended up 
and smoothed over, and made just the same 
as ever. You think that because Miss Vane 
is sorry she sent Barker away and wants him 
back, she can take him back.” 

“T don’t see why she can’t. I’ve some- 
times supposed that the very highest purpose 
of Christianity was mutual forgiveness — for- 
bearance with one another’s errors.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mrs, Sewell. 
“ But you know that whenever I have taken 
a cook back, after she had shown temper, it’s 
been an entire failure ; and this is a far worse 
case, because there is disappointed good-will 
mixed up with it. I don’t suppose Barker is 
at all to blame. Whatever has happened, you 
may be perfectly sure that it has been partly 
a bit of stage-play in Sibyl and partly a mis- 
chievous desire to use her power over him, I 
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foresaw that she would soon be tired of re- 
forming him. But whatever it is, it’s some- 
thing that you can’t repair. Suppose Barker 
went back to them ; could they ignore what’s 
happened ? ” 

“ Of course not,” Sewell admitted. 

“ Well, and should he ask her pardon, or 
she his ?” 

“ The Socratic method is irresistible,” said 
the mini$ter sadly. “You have proved that 
nothing can be done for Barker with the 
Vanes. And now the question is, what ca be 
done for him ?” 

“That’s something I must leave to you, 
David,” said his wife dispiritedly. She arose, 
and as she passed out of the room she added, 
“ You will have to find him, in the frs¢ place, 
and you had better go round to the police 
stations and the tramps’ lodging-houses and 
begin looking.” 

Sewell sighed heavily under the sarcastic ad- 
vice, but acted upon it, and set forth upon the 
useless quest, because he did not know in the 
least what else to do. 

All that week Barker lay, a lurking discom- 
fort, in his soul, though as the days passed the 
burden grew undeniably lighter ; Sewell had 
a great many things besides Barker to think 
of. But when Sunday came, and he rose in 
his pulpit, he could not help casting a glance 
of guilty fear toward Miss Vane’s pew and 
drawing along breath of guilty relief not to see 
Lemuel in it. We are so made, that in the re- 
action the minister was able to throw himself 
intothe matter of his discourse with uncommon 
fervor. 

It was really very good matter, and he felt 
the literary joy in it which flatters the author 
even of a happily worded supplication to the 
Deity. He let his eyes, freed from their bond- 
age to Lemuel’s attentive face, roam at large 
in liberal ease over his whole congregation ; 
and when, toward the close of his sermon, 
one visage began to grow out upon him from 
the two or three hundred others, and to con- 
centrate in itself the facial expression of all 
the rest, and become the only countenance 
there, it was a perceptible moment before he 
identified it as that of his inalienable charge. 
Then he began to preach at it as usual, but 
defiantly, and with yet a haste to be through 
and to get speech with it that he felt was ludi- 
crous, and must appear unaccountable to his 
hearers. It seemed to him that he could not 
bring his sermon to a close; he ended it in a 
cloudy burst of rhetoric which he feared would 
please the nervous, elderly ladies—who 
sometimes blamed him for a want of emotion- 
ality—and knew must grieve the judicious. 
While the choir was singing the closing hymn, 
he contrived to beckon the sexton to the pulpit, 


and described and located Lemuel to him as 
well as he could without actually pointing him 
out; he said that he wished to see that young 
man after church, and asked the sexton to 
bring him to his room. The sexton did so to 
the best of his ability, but the young mar 
whom he brought was not Lemuel, and had 
to be got rid of with apologies. 

On three or four successive Sundays Lem- 
uel’s face dawned upon the minister from the 
congregation, and tasked his powers of im- 
personal appeal and mental concentration to 
the utmost. It never appeared twice in th 
same place, and when at last Sewell had tutored 
the sexton carefully in Lemuel’s dress, he was 
driven to despair one morning when he saw 
the boy sidling along between the seats in the 
gallery, and sitting down with an air of satis- 
faction in an entirely new suit of clothes. 

After this defeat the sexton said with hu- 
morous sympathy, “ Well, there ain’t anything 
for it now, Mr. Sewell, but a detective. Or 
else an advertisement in the Personals.” 

Sewell laughed with him at his joke, ai 
took what comfort he could from the evi- 
dence of prosperity which Lemuel’s new 
clothes offered. He argued that if Barker 
could afford to buy them he could not be i: 
immediate need, and for some final encounter 
with him he trusted in Providence, and was 
not too much cast down when his wife made 
him recognize that he was trusting in Luck. 
It was an ordeal to look forward to finding 
Lemuel sooner or later among his _ hearers 
every Sunday ; but having prepared his nerves 
for the shock, as men adjust their sensibilities 
to the recurrent pain of a disease, he came to 
bear it with fortitude, especially as he contin- 
ually reminded himself that he had his fixed 
purpose to get at Lemuel at last and befriend 
him in any and every possible way. He tried 
hardtokeep from getting a grudge against him. 

At the hotel, Lemuel remained in much of 
his original belief in the fashion and social 
grandeur of the ladies who formed the major- 
ity of Mrs. Harmon’s guests. Our womankind 
are prone to a sort of helpless intimacy with 
those who serve them; the ladies had an 
instinctive perception of Lemuel’s trustiness, 
and readily gave him their confidence and 
much of their history. He came to know them 
without being at all able to classify them with 
reference to society at large, as of that large 
tribe among us who have revolted from do 
mestic care, and have skillfully unseated the 
black rider who remains mounted behind the 
husband of the average lady-boarder. Some 
of them had never kept house, being young 
and newly married, though of this sort there 
were those who had tried it in flats, and had 
reverted to their natural condition of boarding. 
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They advised Lemuel not to take a flat, what- 
ever he did, unless he wanted to perish at 
once. Other lady boarders had broken up 
housekeeping during the first years of the 
war, and had been boarding round ever since, 
coing from hotels in the city to hotels in the 
country, and back again with the change of 
the seasons ; these mostly had husbands who 
had horses, and they talked with equal ten- 
derness of the husbands and the horses, so that 
you could not always tell which Jim or Bob 
was; usually they had no children, but occas- 
ionally they had a married daughter, or a son 
who lived West. There were several single 
ladies: one who seemed to have nothing in this 
world to do but to come down to her meals, 
and another a physician who had not been 
able, in embracing the medical profession, 
to deny herself the girlish pleasure of her 
pet name, and was lettered in the list of guests 
in the entry as Dr. Cissie Bluff. In the at- 
tic, which had a north light favorable to their 
work, were two girls, who were studying art 
at the Museum; one of them looked delicate 
at first sight, and afterwards seemed merely 
very gentle, with a clear-eyed pallor which 
was not unhealth. A student in the Law 
School sat at the table with these girls, and 
seemed sometimes to go with them to concerts 
and lectures. From his talk, which was almost 
the only talk that made itself heard in the din- 
ing-room, it appeared that he was from Wyo- 
ming Territory; he treated the young ladies 
as representative of Boston and its prejudices, 
though apparently they were not Bostonians. 
here were several serious and retiring couples, 
of whom one or other was an invalid, and sev- 
eral who were poor, and preferred the plated 
gentility of Mrs. Harmon’s hotel —it was 
called the St. Albans; Mrs. Harmon liked 
the name —to the genuine poverty of such 
housekeeping as they could have set up. 
About each of these women a home might 
have clung, with all its loves and cares; they 
were naturally like other women; but here 
they were ignoble particles, without attraction 
for one another, or apparently joy for them- 
selves, impermanent, idle, listless; they had 
got rid of the trouble of housekeeping, and 
of its dignity and usefulness. There were 
a few children in the house, not at all noisy; 
the boys played on the sidewalk, and the 
little girls staid in their rooms with their 
mothers, and rarely took the air oftener than 
they. 

They came down rather later to breakfast, 
and they seemed not to goto school; some of 
them had piano lessons in their rooms. Their 
mothers did not go out much ; sometimes they 
went to church or the theater, and they went 
shopping. But they had apparently no more 


social than domestic life. Now and then they 
had a friend to lunch or dinner; if a lady was 
absent, it was known to Mrs. Harmon, and 
through her to the other ladies, that she was 
spending the day with a friend of hers at a hotel 
in Newton, or Lexington, or Woburn. In acity 
fullof receptions, of dinner-giving, and party- 
going, Mrs. Harmon’s guests led the lives of 
cloistered nuns, so far as such pleasures were 
concerned. Occasionally a transient had rooms 
for a week or two, and was continually going, 
and receiv ing visits. She became the object of 
a certain unenvious curiosity with the other 
ladies, who had not much sociability among 
themselves ; they waited a gor 1d while before 
paving visits at one another’s rooms, and 
then were very punctilious not to go again 
until their calls had been returned. They 
were all doctoring themselves; they did not 
talk gossip or scandal much; they talked of 
their diseases and physicians, and their married 
daughters, and of Mrs. Harmon, whom they 
censured for being too easy-going. Certain of 
them devoured novels, which they carried 
about clasped to their breasts with their fingers 
in them at the place where they were reading; 
they did not often speak of them, and appar- 
ently took them as people take opium. 

The men were the husbands or fathers of 
the women, and were wholly without the do 
mestic weight or consequence that belongs to 
men living in their own houses. There were 
certain old bachelors, among whom were two 
or three decayed branches of good Boston 
families, spendthrifts, or invalided bank 
rupts. Mr. Evans was practically among the 
single gentlemen, for his wife never appeared 
in the parlor or dining-room, and was seen 
only when she went in or out, heavily veiled, 
for a walk. Lemuel heard very soon that she 
had suffered a shock from the death of her son 
on the cars; the other ladies made much of 
her inability to get over it, and said nothing 
would induce them to have a son of theirs 
go in and out on the cars. 

Amohg these people, such as they were,and 
far as they might be from a final civilization, 
Lemuel! began to feel an ambition to move more 
lightly and quickly than he had yet known 
how to do, to speak promptly, and to appear 
well. Ourschooling does not train us to grace 
ful or even correct speech ; even our colleges 
often leave that uncouth. Many of Mrs. Har- 
mon’s boarders spoke bad grammar through 
their noses; but the ladies dressed stylishly, 
and the men were good arithmeticians. Lem- 
uel obeyed a native impulse rather than a 
good example in cultivating a better address ; 
but the incentive to thrift and fashion was all 
about him. He had not been ignorant that 
his clothes were queer in cut and out of date, 
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and during his stay at Miss Vane’s he had 
taken much counsel with himself as to whether 
he ought not to get a new suit with his first 
money instead of sending it home. Now he 
had solved the question, after sending the 
money home, by the discovery of a place on 
a degenerate street, in a neighborhood of 
Chinese laundries, with the polite name of 
Misfit Parlors, where they professed to sell the 
failures of the leading tailors of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago. After long study of the 
window of the Parlors, Lemuel ventured 
within one day, and was told, when he said 
he could not afford the suit he fancied, that 
he might pay for it on the installment plan, 
which the proprietor explained to him. In 
the mirror he was almost startled at the stylish- 
ness of his own image. The proprietor of the 
Parlors complimented him. “ You see, you’ve 
got a good figure for a suit of clothes — what 
I call a ready-made figure. You can go into 
a clothing-store anywheres and fit you.” 

He took the first installment of the price, 
with Lemuel’s name and address, and said he 
would send the clothes round; but in the 


evening he brought them himself, and no doubt 
verified Lemuel’s statement by this device. 
It was a Saturday night, and the next morning 
Lemuel rose early to put them on. He meant 
to go tochurch in them, and in the afternoon 


he did not know just what he should do. He 
had hoped that some chance might bring them 
together again, and then he could see from the 
way Miss Dudley and ’Manda Grier behaved 
just what they thought. He had many minds 
‘about the matter himself, and had gone from 
an extreme of self-abhorrence to one of self- 
vindication, and between these he had halted 
at every gradation of blame and exculpation. 
But perhaps what chiefly kept him away was 
the uncertainty of his future ; till he could give 
some shape to that, he had no courage to face 
the past. Sometimes he wished never to see 
either of those girls again; but at other times 
he had a longing to go and explain, to justify 
himself, or to give himself up to justice. 

The new clothes gave him more heart than 
he had yet had, but the most he could bring 
himself to do was to walk towards Pleasant 
Avenue the next Sunday afternoon, which Mrs. 
Harmon especially gave him, and to think 
about walking up and down before the house. 
It ended in his walking up and down the block, 
first on one side of the street and then on the 
other. Heknewthe girls’ window; Miss Dud- 
ley had shown him it was the middle window 
of the top story when they were looking out of 
it, and he glanced up at it. Then he hurried 
away, but he could not leave the street without 
stopping at the corner, to cast a last look back 
at the house. There was an apothecary’s at 
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that corner, and while he stood wistfully staring 
and going round the corner a little way, a: 
coming back to look at the things in the 
apothecary’s window, he saw ’Manda Grier 
come swiftly towards him. He wanted to ru: 
away now, but he could not ; he felt nailed to 
the spot, and he felt the color go out of | 
face. She pretended not to see him at first 
but with a second glance she abandoned th 
pretense, and at his saying faintly “ Good- 
afternoon,” she said, with freezing surprise, 
“Oh! good-afternoon, Mr. Barker!” and 
passed into the apothecary’s. 

He could not go now, since he had spoken, 
and leave all so inconclusive again; and yet 
*Manda Grierhad been so repellent, socutting 
in her tone and manner, that he did not know 
how to face her another time. When she 
came out he faltered, “ I hope there isn’t any- 
body sick at your house, Miss Grier.” 

“Oh, nobody that you'll care about, Mr. 

3arker,” she answered airily, and began to 
tilt rapidly away, with her chin thrust out bh 
fore her. 

He made a few paces after her, and then 
stopped; she seemed to stop too, and he 
caught up with her. 

“*T hope,” he gasped, “there ain’t anything 
the matter with Miss Dudley ?” 

* Oh, nothing ’t you'// care about,” said 
"Manda Grier; and she added with terrible 
irony, “ You’ve b’en round to inquire so much 
that you hain’t allowed time for any gveu/ 
change.” 

‘Has she been sick long ?” faltered Lem- 
uel. “I didn’t dare to come!” he cried out. 
“I’ve been wanting to come, but I didn’t sup- 
pose you would speak to me—any of you.” 
Now his tongue was unlocked, he ran on: 
“ I don’t know as it’s any excuse —there azv’'/ 
any excuse for such a thing! I know 
must perfectly despise me, and that I’m not 
fit for her to look at; but I'd give anythi 
if I could take it all back and be just where | 
was before. You tell her, won’t you, how | 
feel ?” 

’Manda Grier, who had listened with a 
killingly averted face, turned sharply upo1 
him. “ You mean about stayin’ away so long ? 
I don’t know as she cared a great deal, but 
it’s a pretty queer way of showin’ you cared 
for her.” 

“1 didn’t mean that!” retorted Lemuel ; 
and he added by an immense effort, “| 
meant —the way I behaved when I was 
there; I meant P 

“Oh!” said ’Manda Grier, turning her face 
away again; she turned it so far away that 
the back of her head was all that Lemuel 
could see. “ I guess you better speak to Sta- 
tira about that.” 


she 
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By this time they had reached the doorof the 
poarding-house, and ’Manda Grier let herself 
in with her latch-key. “ Won’t you walk in, 
Mr. Barker ?” she said in formal tones of in- 
yitation, 

“Ts she well enough to see — company ?” 
murmured Lemuel. “I shouldn’t want to 
disturb her.” 

“ T don’t believe but what she can see you,” 

Lid ’Manda Grier, for the first timerelentingly. 

“ All right,” said Lemuel, gulping the lump 
n his throat, and he followed’ Manda Grier up 
the flights of stairs to the door of the girls’ 
room, which she flung open without knocking. 

“S'tira,” she said, “ here’s Mr. Barker.” 
And Lemuel, from the dark landing, where he 
lurked a moment, could see Statira sitting in 
the rocking-chair in a pretty blue dressing- 
gown, After a first flush she looked pale, and 
now and then put up her hand to hide a 
hoarse little cough. 


XV. 


“WALK right in, Mr. Barker,” cried ’Manda 
Grier, and Lemuel entered, more awkward 


and sheepish in his new suit from the Misfit 
Parlors than he had been before in his Wil- 
loughby Pastures best clothes. 

Statira merely said, “ Why, Mr. Barker!” 


and stood at herchair where she rose. “ You're 
quite a stranger. Won’t you sit down?” 

Lemuel sat down, and ’Manda Grier said, 
politely, “ Won’t you let me take your hat, 
Mr. Barker?” and they both treated him with 
so much ceremony and deference that it 
seemed impossible he could ever have done 
such a monstrous thing as kiss a young lady 
like Miss Dudley ; and he felt that he never 
could approach the subject even to accept a 
just doom at her hands. 

[hey all talked about the weather for a 
minute, and then ’Manda Grier said, “ Well, 
I guess I shall have to go down and set this 
boneset tosteep ”; and as he rose, and stood to 
let her pass, she caught his arm and gave it 
a clutch. He did not know whether she did it 
on purpose, or why she did it, but somehow 
it said to him that she was his friend, and he 
did not feel so much afraid. 

When she was gone, however, he returned 
to the weather for conversation; but when 
Statira said it was lucky for her that the win- 
ter held off so, he made out to inquire about 
her sickness, and she told him that she had 
caught a heavy cold; at first it seemed just to 
be a head-cold, but afterwards it seemed to 
settle on the lungs, and it seemed as if she 
never could throw it off; they had had the 
doctor twice; but now she was better, and 
the cough was nearly a// gone. 
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“T guess I took the cold that day, from 
havin’ the window open,” she concluded ; and 
she passed her hand across her lap, andlooked 
down demurely, and then up at the ceiling, 
and her head twitched a little and trembled 

Lemuel knew that his hour had cofne, if 
ever it were to come, and he said hoarsely : “ I 
guess if I made you take cold that day, it 
wasn’t all I did. I did worse than 
that.” 

She did not look at him and pretend igno- 
rance, as ’Manda Grier would have done; but 
lifting her moist eyes and then dropping them, 
she said, “ Why, Mr. Barker, what can you 
mean ?” 

** You know what I mean,” he retorted, with 
courage astonishing to him. “ It was because 
I liked you so much.” He could not say 
loved ; it seemed too bold. “ There’s nothing 
else can excuse it, and I don’t know as ¢hat 
can.” 

She put up her hands to her eyes and be- 
gan to cry, and he rose and went to her and 
said, “ Oh, don’t cry, don’t cry!” and some 
how he took hold of her hands, and then her 
arms went round his neck, and she was crying 
on his breast. 

* You'll think I’m rather of a silly person, 
crying somuch about nothing,” she said, when 
she lifted her head from his shoulder to wipe 
her eyes. “ But I can’t seem to help it,” and 
she broke down again. “I presume it’s be 
cause I’ve been sick, and I’m kind of weak 
yet. I know you wouldn’t have done that, 
that day, if you hadn’t have cared for m« 
and I wasn’t mad a bit—not half as mad as ] 
ought to have been; but when you staid 
away so long, and never seemed to come near 
any more, I didn’t know what / think. But 
now I can understand just how you felt, and 
I don’t blame you one bit; I should have 
done just so myself if I’d been a man, I sup- 
pose. And now it’s all come right, I don’t 
mind being sick, or anything; only when 
Thanksgiving came, we felt sure you'd call, 
and we'd got the pies nicely warmed. Oh 
!” She gave way again, and then pressed 


guess I 


dear! 
her cheek tight against his to revive herself. 
“Manda said she just knew it was because 
you was kind of ashamed, and I was too sick 
to eat any of the pies, any way ; and so it all 
turned out for the best ; and I don’t want you 
to believe that I’m one to cry over spilt milk, 
especially when it’s all gathered up again!” 
Her happy tongue ran on, revealing, divin 
ing everything, and he sat down with her 
in his arms, hardly speaking a word, till 
her heart was quite poured out. ’Manda Grier 
left them a long time together, and before 
she came back he had told Statira all about 
himself since their last meeting. She was 
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very angry at the way that girl had behaved 
at Miss Vane’s, but she was glad he had found 
such a good place now, without being be- 
holden to any one for it, and she showed that 
she felt a due pride in his being a hotel clerk. 
He described the hotel, and told what he had 
to do there, and about Mrs. Harmon and the 
fashionableness of all the guests. But he said 
he did not think any of the ladies went ahead 
of her in dress, if they came up to her; and 
Statira pressed her lips gratefully against his 
cheek, and then lifting her head held herself 
a little away to see him again, and said, 
“ You're splendidly dressed, feo ; I noticed it 
the first thing when you came in. You look 
just as if you had always lived in Boston.” 
“Ts that so?” asked Lemuel; and he felt 
his heart suffused with tender pride and joy. 
He told her of the Misfit Parlors and the 
installment plan, and she said, well, it was 
just splendid ; and she asked him if he knew 
she wasn’t in the store any more; and * No,” 
she added delightedly, upon his confes- 
sion of ignorance, “I’m going to work in 
the box-factory, after this, where ’Manda 


Grier works. It’s better pay, and you have 
more control of your hours, and you can set 
down while you work, if you’re a mind to. I 
think it’s going to be splendid. What should 
you say if "Manda Grier and me took some 


rooms and went to housekeepin’ ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Lemuel; but in his 
soul he felt jealous of her keeping house with 
?Manda Grier. 

“Well, I don’t know as we shall do it,” 
said Statira, as if feeling his tacit reluctance. 

*Manda Grier came in just then, and cast 
a glance of friendly satire at them. “ Well, I 
declare!” she said, for all recognition of the 
situation. 

Lemuel made an offer to rise, but Statira 
would not let him. “I guess Manda Grier 
won't mind it much.” 

“1 guess I can stand it if you can,” said 
*Manda Grier; and this seemed such a witty 
speech that they all laughed, till, as Statira 
said, she thought she shoulddie. They laughed 
the more when ’Manda Grier added dryly, 
“T presume you won’t want your boneset 
now.” She set the vessel she had brought it up 
in on the stove, and covered it with a saucer. 
“1 do’ know as J should if I was in your 
place. It’s kind o’ curious I should bring 
both remedies home with me at once.” At 
this they all laughed a third time, till "Manda 
Grier said, “’Sh! ’sh! Do you want to raise 
the roof? ” 

She began to bustle about, and to set out 
a little table, and cover it with a napkin, and 
as she worked she talked on. “ I guess if you 
don’t want any boneset tea, a little of the other 
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kind won’t hurt any of us, and I kinder want 

cup myself.” She set it to steep on the stove, 
and it went through Lemuel’s mind that sh¢ 
might have steeped the boneset there too, if 
she had thought of it ; but he did not say any 
thing, though it seemed a pretty good jo! 

on ’Manda Grier. She ran on in that way of 
hers so that you never could tell whether she 
really meant a thing or not. “I guess if | 
have to manage many more cases like yours 
S’tira Dudley, I shall want to lay in a whol 
chest of it. What do you think, Mr. Barker?’ 

“Wr. Barker /” repeated Statira. 

“ Well, I’m afraid to say Lemuel any mor 
for fear he’ll fly off the handle, and ne\ 
come again. What do you think, Mr. Barker, 
of havin’ to set at that window every Sund 
for the last three weeks, and keep watch of 
both sidewalks till you get such a crick i 
your neck, and your eyes so set in your hea 
you couldn’t move either of ’em ?” 
“ Now, Manda Grier!” said Statira fron 
Lemuel’s shoulder. 

“Well, I don’t say I had to do it, and I 
don’t say who the young man was that I was 
put to look out for ——” 

“* Vanda /” 

“ But I do say it’s pretty hard to wait o1 
sick person one side the room, and kee] 
watch for a young man the other side, both 
at once.” 

“’Manda Grier, you’re “oe bad!” pouted 
Statira. “ Don’t you believe a word she says, 
Mr. Barker.” 

“ Mr. Barker /” repeated ’Manda Grier. 

“Well, I don’t care!” said Statira. 
know who I mean.” 

“ J don’t,” said "Manda Grier. “And I 
didn’t know who you meant this afternoon 
when you was standin’ watch’t the window, 
and says you, ‘ There! there he is!’ and I 
had to run so quick with the dipper of water 
I had in my hand to water the plants that I 
poured it all over the front of my dress.” 

“* Do you believe her ?” asked Statira. 

“ And I didn’t know who you meant,” pro- 
ceeded ’Manda Grier, busy with the cups 
and saucers, “ when you kept hurryin’ me up 
to change it; ‘ Oh, quick, quick! How long 
you are! I know he'll get away! I £xow he 
will!’ and I had to just séivg on a shawl and 
rush out after this boneset.” 

“There! Now that shows she’s makin’ it 
all up!” cried Statira. “She put on a sack, 
and I helped her on with it myself. So there!’ 

“ Well, if it was a sack! And after all, the 
young man was gone when I got down int’ 
the street,” concluded ’Manda Grier solemnly. 

Lemuel had thought she was talking about 
him ; but now a pang of jealousy went through 
him, and showed at the eyes he fixed on her. 
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“JT don’t know what I sh’d ’a’ done,” she 
resumed demurely, “if I hadn’t have found 
Mr. Barker at the apothecary’s, and got Azm 
to come home ’th me; but of course ’twan’t 
the same as if it was the young man!” 

Lemuel’s arm fell from Statira’s waist in his 


torment. 
“ Why, Lemuel!” she said in tender re- 


proac h. ; : ; 

“ Why, you coot!” cried ’Manda Grier in 
utter amazement at his single-mindedness, 
und burst into a scream of laughter. She took 
the teapot from the stove, and set it on the 
table. “ There, young man—if you ave the 
young man—you better pull up to the table, 
and have something to start your ideas. 
S'tira! let him come!” and Lemuel, blush- 
ing for shame at his stupidity, did as he was 

| 
“I’ve got the greatest mind in the world to 
set next to S’tira myself,” said ’Manda Grier, 
‘for fear she should miss that young man!” 
and now they both laughed together at Lem- 
uel; but the girls let him sit between them, 
and Statira let him keep one of her hands 
under the table, as much as she could. “I 
never saw such a jealous piece! Why, I shall 
begin to be afraid for myself. What should 
you think of S’tira’s going to housekeeping 
with me ?’ 

“ [ don’t believe he likes the idea one bit,” 
Statira answered for him. 

“ Oh, yes, I do!” Lemuel protested. 

“’D you tell him?” ’Manda Grier de- 
manded of her. She nodded with saucy defi- 
ince. “ Well, you Aave got along! And 
bout the box-factory?” Statira nodded 
gain, with a look of joyous intelligence at 
Lemuel. “ Well, what ain't you told, I 
wonder!” ’Manda Grier added seriously to 
Lemuel, “ I think it’ll be about the best thing 
in the world for S’tira. I see for the last six 
months she’s been killin’ herself in that store. 
She can’t ever get a chance to set downa 
minute; and she’s on her feet from morning 
till night; and I think it’s more’n half that 
that’s made her sick; I don’t say what the 
other four-fifths was! ” 

“ Now, ’Manda Grier, stop!” 

“ Well, that’s over with now, and now we 
want to keep you out that store. I been 
lookin’ out for this place for S’tira a good 
while. She can go onto the small boxes, if 
she wants to, and she can set down all the 
time; and she'll have a whole hour for her 
dinner; and she can work by the piece, and 
do as much or as little as she’s a mind to; 
but if she’s a mind to work she can make her 
five and six dollars a week, easy. Mr. Ste- 
vens ’s vea/ nice and kind, and he looks out for 


the girls that ain’t exactly strong—not but’ 
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what S’tira’s as strong as anybody, when she’s 
well—and he don’t put ’em on the green 
paper work, because it’s got arsenic in it, and 
it makes your head ache, and you're liable to 
blood-poisonin’, One the girls fainted and 
had spasms, and as soon as he found it out 
he took her right off; and he’s just like clock- 
work to pay. I think it'll do everything for 
S'tira to be along ’th me there, where I can 
look after her.” 

Lemuel said he thought so too; he did not 
really think at all, he was so flattered at being 
advised with about Statira, as if she were in 
his keeping and it was for him to say what 
was best for her; and when she seemed un- 
certain about his real opinion, and said she 
was not going to do anything he did not ap- 
prove of, he could scarcely speak for rapture, 
but he protested that he did approve of the 
scheme entirely. 

* But you shouldn’t want we girls to set up 
housekeeping in rooms ?” she suggested; and 
he said that he should, and that he thought 
it would be more independent and homelike. 

“We're half doin’ it now,” said "Manda 
Grier, “and I know some rooms—two of 
’*em—where we could get along first-rate, 
and not cost us much more’n half what it does 
here.” 

After she cleared up the tea-things she made 
another errand down-stairs, and Lemuel and 
Statira went back to their rocking-chair. It 
still amazed him that she seemed not even to 
make it a favor to him; she seemed to think 
it was favor to her. What was stranger yet 
was that he could not feel that there was any- 
thing wrong or foolish about it ; he thought of 
his mother’s severity about young folks’ sick- 
ishness, as she called it, and he could not un- 
derstand it. He knew that he had never had 
such right and noble thoughts about girls be- 
fore; perhaps Statira was better than other 
girls ; she must be ; she was just like a child ; 
and he must be very good himself to be any- 
ways fit for her ; if she cared so much for him, 
it must be a sign that he was not so bad 
had sometimes thought. A great many things 
went through hismind, the silent comment and 
suggestion of their talk, and all the time while 
he was saying something or listening to her, he 
was aware of the overwhelming wonder of her 
being so frank with him, and not too proud or 
ashamed to have him knowhow anxiousshe had 
been, ever since they first met, for fear he did 
not care for her. She had always appeared so 
stylish and reserved, and now she not 
proud at all. He tried to tell her how it had 
been with him the last three weeks ; all that 
he could say was that he had been afraid to 
come. She laughed, and said, the idea of his 
being afraid of Aer / She said that she was 


as he 


was 
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glad of everything she had gone through. At 
times she lifted herself from his shoulder, and 
coughed ; but that was when she had been 
laughing or crying a little. They told each 
other about their families. Statira said she 
had not really any folks of her own ; she was 
just brought up by her aunt; and Lemuel had 
to tell her that his mother wore bloomers. 
Statira said she guessed she should not care 
much for the bloomers; and in everything she 
tried to make out that he was much better than 
she was, and just exactly right. She already 
spoke of his sister by her first name, and she 
entered into his whole life, as if she had al- 
ways known him. He said she must come 
with him to hear Mr. Sewell preach, some 
time ; but she declared that she did not think 
much of a minister who could behave the 
way he had done to Lemuel. He defended 
Sewell, and maintained that if it had not been 
for him he might not have come to Boston, and 
so might never have seen her; but she held 
out that she could not bear Mr. Sewell, and 
that she knew he was double-faced, and every- 
thing. Lemuel said well, he did not know 
that he should ever have anything more to do 
with him; but he liked to hear him preach, 
and he guessed he tried to do what was about 
right. Statira made him promise that if ever 
he met Mr. Sewell again, he would not make 


up to him, any way; and she would not 
tolerate the thought of Miss Vane. 
“What youtwoquar’lin’ about ?” demanded 


’"Manda Grier, coming suddenly into the 
room; and that turned their retrospective 
griefs into joy again. 

* T’m scoldin’ him because he don’t think 
enough of himself,” cried Statira. 

* Well, he seems to take it pretty meekly,” 
said "Manda Grier. “ I guess you didn’t scold 
very hard. Now, young man,” she added to 
Lemuel, “I guess you better be goin’. It’s 
five o’clock, and if you should be out after 
dark, and the bears should get you, I don’t 
know what S’tira would do.” 

“*T’ain’t five yet!” pleaded Statira. “That 
old watch of yours is always tryin’ to beat the 
town clock.” 

“Well, it’s the clock that’s ahead this 
time,” said "Manda Grier. “ My watch says 
quarter of. Come, now, S’tira, you let him go, 
or he sha’n’t come back any more.” 

They had a parting that Lemuel’s mother 
would have called sickish, without question ; 
but it all seemed heavenly sweet and night. Sta- 
tira said now he had got to kiss’Manda Grier 
too; and when he insisted, her chin knocked 
against his and saved her lips, and she gave 
him a good box on the ear. 

“ There, I guess that'll do for one while,” 
she said, arranging her tumbled hair; “ but 
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there’s more kisses where that came from, fo: 
both of you, if you want ’em. Coots!” 

Once, when Lemuel was little, he had 
fever, and he was always seeming to gli 
down the school-house stairs without touchin, 
the steps with his feet. He remembered this 
dream now, when he reached the street; | 
felt as if he had floated down on the air; a1 
presently he was back in his little den at t 
hotel, he did not know how. He ran the el 
vator up and down for the ladies who called 
him from the different floors, and he took not 
of the Sunday difference in their toilet as th 
passed in to tea, but in the same dreamy way. 

After the boarders had supped, he went 
as usual with Mrs. Harmon’s nephew, les 
cindery than on week-days, from the cellar, 
and Mrs. Harmon, silken smooth for her eve 
ning worship at the shrine of a popula: 
preacher from New York. The Sunday eveni 
before, she had heardan agnostic lecture in t] 
Boston Theater, and she said she wished t 
compare notes. Her tranquillity was unruffle: 
by the fact that the head-waitress had left, 
just before tea; she presumed they could g 
along just as well without her as with he 
the boarders had spoiled her, anyway. Sl 
looked round at Lemuel’s face, which beam« 
with his happiness, and said she guessed sh 
should have to get him to open the dining 
room doors and seat the transients the next 
few days, till she could get another head-wait 
ress. It didnot seem to be so much a requ 
as a resolution; but Lemuel willingly assente: 
Mrs. Harmon’s nephew said that so long : 
they did not want him to do it, he did n 
care who did it; and if a few of them ha 
his furnace to look after, they would not be si 
anxious to kick. 

XVI. 


LEMUEL had to be up early in the morning 
to get the bills of fare, which Mrs. Harmon 
called the Meanyous, written in time for the 
seven o’clock breakfasters ; and after opening 
the dining-room doors with fit ceremony, h 
had to run backward and forward to answer 
the rings at the elevator, and to pull out the 
chairs for the ladies at the table, and slip them 
back under them as they sat down. ‘The | 
dies at the St. Albans expected to get their 
money’s worth ; but their exactions in most 
things were of use to Lemuel. He grew co! 
stantly nimbler of hand and foot under them, 
and he grew quicker-witted; he ceased to 
hulk in mind and body. He did not employ 
this new mental agility in devising excuse 
and delays; he left that to Mrs. Harmon, 
whose conscience was easy in it; but fror 
seven o'clock in the morning till eleven 
night, when the ladies came in from the thea- 
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ter, he wasso promptly,so comfortingly at their 
service, that they all said they did not see 
how they had ever got along without him. 

His activities took the form of interruptions 
rather than constant occupation, and he found 
a good deal of broken-up time on his hands, 
which he passed in reading and in reveries 
of Statira. At the hours when the elevator 
was mostly in use he kept a book in it with 
him, and at other times he had it in the office, 
as Mrs. Harmon called his little booth. He 
remained there reading every night after the 
house quieted down after dinner, until it was 
time to lock up for the night; and several 
times Mr. Evans stopped and looked in at 
him where he sat in the bad combustion of 
the gas that was taking the country tan out 
of his cheeks. One night when he came in 
late, and Lemuel put his book down to take 
him up in the elevator, he said, “* Don’t dis- 
turb yourself; I’m going to walk up”; but he 
lingered at the door, looking in with the queer 
smile that always roused the ladies’ fears of 
tacit ridicule. “I suppose you don’t find it 
necessary,” he said finally, “to chase a horse- 
car now, when you want to find your way to 
1 given point?” 

Lemuel reddened and dropped his head ; 
he had already recognized in Mr. Evans the 
gentleman from whose kindly curiosity he had 
turned, that first day, in the suspicion that he 
might be a beat. “ No,” he said; “I guess I 
can go pretty near everywhere in Boston, 
now. 

“Well,” said Mr. Evans, “ it was an ingen- 
ious system. How do you like Boston ?” 

“T like it first-rate, but I’ve not seen many 
other places,” answered Lemuel cautiously. 

“Well, ifyoulive here long enough you won't 
care to see any other places; you'll know 
they’re not worth seeing.” Lemuel looked up 
as if he did not understand exactly, and Mr. 
Evans stepped in and lifted the book he had 
been reading. It was one he had bought at 
second hand while he was with Miss Vane: 
a tough little epitome of the philosophies in all 
times, the crabbed English version of a dry 
German original. Mr. Evans turned its leaves 
over. “ Do you find it a very exciting story?” 
he asked. 

“Why, it isn’t a story,’ 
ple surprise. 

“No?” asked Mr. 


’ 


said Lemuel, in sim 


Evans. “] thought it 
must be. Mostof the young gentlemen who run 
the elevators I travel in read stories. Do you 
like this kind of reading ? ” 


Lemuel reflected, and.then he said he 
thought you ought to find out about such 
things if you got a chance. 

“ Yes,” said the editor, musingly, “ I suppose 
one oughtn’t to throw any sort of chance 
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away. But you’re sure you don’t prefer the 
novels? You'll excuse my asking you ?” 

“ Oh, perfectiy excusable,” said Lemuel. He 
added that he liked a good novel too, when 
he could get hold of it. 

** You must come to my room some day, and 
see if you can’t get hold of one there. Or if 
you prefer metaphysics, I’ve got shelves full 
that you’re welcome to. I suppose,’ 
*“you hadn't been in Boston a great while 
when I met you that day ?” 

“No,” said Lemuel, dropping his head 
again; “I had just come.” 

As if he saw that something painful lurked 
under the remembrance of the time for Lem 
uel, the editor desisted. 

The next morning he stopped on his way 
to breakfast with some books which he handed 
to Lemuel. “ Don’t feel at all obliged to read 
them,” he said, “ because I lend them to you. 
They won't be of the least use to you, if you 
do so.” 

“T guess that anything you like will be 
worth reading,” said Lemuel, flattered by the 
trouble so chief a boarder as Mr. Evans had 
taken with him. 

“Not if they supplied a want you didn’t 
feel. You seem to be fond of books, and 
after a while you'll be wanting to lend them 
yourself. I'll give you a little hint that I’m 
too old to profit by: remember that you can 
lend a person more books in a day than he 
can read in a week.” 

His laugh kept Lemuel shy of him still, 
in spite of a willingness that the editor showed 
for their better acquaintance. He seemed 
to wish to know about Lemuel, particularly 
since he had recognized the pursuer of the 
horse-car in him, and this made Lemuel close 
up the more. He would have liked to talk 
with him about the books Evans had lent 
him. But when the editor stopped at the 
office door, where Lemuel sat reading one of 
them, and asked him what he thought of it, 
the boy felt that somehow it was not exactly 
his opinion that Mr. Evans was getting at; 
and this sense of being inspected and arranged 
in another’s mind, though he could not for- 
mulate the operation in his own, somehow 
wounded and repelled him. It was not that 
the editor ever said anything that was not 
kind and friendly; he was always doing kind 
and friendly things, and he appeared to take 
a real interest in Lemuel. At the end of the 
first week after Lemuel had added the head- 
waitership to his other duties, Evans stopped 
in going out of the dining-room and put a 
dollar in his hand. 

“ What is it for?” asked Lemuel. 

“For? Really, I don’t know. It must be 
tribute money,” said the editor in surprise, but 


he added, 
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with a rising curiosity. “I never know what 
it’s for.” 

Lemuel turned red, and handed it back. 
“1 don’t know as I want any money I 
haven’t earned.” 

That night, after dinner, when Evans was 
passing the office door on his way out of the 
hotel, Lemuel stopped him and said with em- 
barrassment, ‘* Mr. Evans, I don’t want you 
should think I didn’t appreciate your kind- 
ness this morning.” 

“ Ah, I’m not sure it was kindness,” said 
Evans with immediate interest. “* Why didn’t 
you take the money ?” 

* Well, I told you why,” said Lemuel, over- 
coming the obscure reluctance he felt at 
Evans’s manner as best he could. “I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I guess I was right; 
but I didn’t know whether I had expressed 
it the best way.” 

“The way couldn’t be improved. But why 
did you think you hadn’t earned my dollar?” 

**T don’t do anything but open the doors, 
and show people to their places; I don’t call 
that anything.” 

“ But if you were a waiter and served at 
table ?” 

“T wouldn’t de one,” said Lemuel, with a 
touch of indignation ; “ and I shouldn’t take 
presents, anyway.” 

Evans leaned against the door-jamb. 

“Have you heard of the college students 
who wait at the mountain hotels in vacation? 
They all take fees. Do you think yourself 
better than they are ?” 

“ Yes, I do!” cried Lemuel. 

“ Well, I don’t know but you are,” said the 
editor thoughtfully. “ But I think I should 
distinguish. Perhaps there’s no shame in wait- 
ing at table, but there is in taking fees.” 

“ Yes; that’s what I meant,” said Lemuel, 
a little sorry for his heat. “I shouldn’t be 
ashamed to do any kind of work, and to take 
my pay for it; but I shouldn’t want to have 
folks giving me money over and above, as if 
I was a beggar.” 

The editor stood looking him absently in 
the face. After a moment he asked, “ What 
part of New England did you come from, 
Mr. Barker?” 

“TI came from the middle part of the State 
—from Willoughby Pastures.” 

“ Do those ideas — those principles — of 
yours prevail there ?” 

“ T don’t know whether they do or not,” 
said Lemuel. 

“If you were sure they did, I should like 
to engage board there for next summer,” said 
the editor, going out. 

It was Monday night, a leisure time with 
him, and he was going out to see a friend, a 
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minister, with whom Monday night was also 
leisure time. 

After he was gone, some of the other board- 
ers began to drop in from the lectures ar 
concerts which they frequented in the ever 
ing. The ladies had all some favor to ask of 
Lemuel, some real or fancied need of his 
help ; in return for his promise or performance, 
they each gave him advice. What they ex 
pressed collectively was that they should think 
that he would put his eyes out reading by that 
gas, and that he had better look out, or 
would ruin his health anyway, reading 
much. They asked him how much time he 
got for sleep ; and they said that from twelve 
till six was not enough, and that he was just 
killing himself. They had all offered to lend 
him books ; the least literary among them had 
a sort of house pride in his fondness for books; 
their sympathy with this taste of his amused 
their husbands, who tolerated it, but in their 
hearts regarded it as a womanish weakness, 
indicating a want of fiber in Lemuel. Mrs. 
Harmon, as a business woman, and therefore 
occupying a middle ground between the sexes, 
did not exactly know herself what to make 
of her clerk’s studiousness ; all that she could 
say was that he kept up with his work. She 
assumed that before Lemuel’s coming she had 
been the sole motive power of the house ; but 
it was really a sort of democracy, and was 
managed by the majority of its inmates. An 
element of demagoguery tampered with the 
Irish vote in the person of Jerry, nominally 
porter, but actually factotum, who had hitherto, 
pending the strikes of the different function- 
aries, filled the offices now united in Lemuel 
He had never been clerk, because his litera- 
ture went no further than the ability to write 
his name, and to read a passage of the Con- 
stitution in qualifying for the suffrage. He 
did not like the new order of things, but he 
was without a party, and helpless to do more 
than neglect the gong-bell when he had reason 
to think Lemuel had sounded it. 

About eleven o’clock the law-student came 
in with the two girl art-students, fresh from 
the outside air, and gay from the opera they 
had been hearing. The young man _ told 
Lemuel he ought to go tosee it. After the girls 
had opened their door, one of them came 
running back to the elevator, and called down 
to Lemuel that there was no ice-water, and 
would he please send some up. 

Lemuel brought it up himself, and when 
he knocked at the door, the same girl opened 
it and made a pretty outcry over the trouble 
she had given him. “I supposed, of course, 
Jerry would bring it,” she said contritely ; and 
as if for some atonement she added, “ Won't 
you come in, Mr. Barker, and see my picture?” 
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Lemuel stood in the gush of the gas-light talked to Lemuel,and asked him ifhe had read 
hesitating, and the law-student called out to a book he glanced at on the table, and seemed 
him, jollily, * Come in, Mr. Barker, and help willing to make him feel at ease. But she did 
ne play art-critic.” He was standing before not. He thought she was very proud, and he 
the picture, with his overcoat on and his hat believed she wanted him to go, but he did 

his hand. “ First appearance on any stage,” not know how to go. Her eyes were so still and 
he added, and as Lemuel entered,“If I were pure; but they dwelt very coldly upon him. 
you,” he said, “ I’d fire that porter out of the Her voice was like that look put into sound ; 
hotel. He’s outlived his usefulness.” it was rather high-pitched, but very sweet and 

‘It’s a shame, your having to bring the pureandcold. He hardly knew what he said; 
water,” said Miss Swan ; she was the girl who he felt hot, and he waited for some chance to 
had spoken before. get away. 

The other one came forward and said, At last he heard Miss Swan saying, “ A/ust 
“Won’t you sit down ? you go, Mr. Berry ? So soon /” and saw her 

She spoke to Lemuel ; the law-student an- giving the student her hand, with a bow of 
swered, * ‘Thank you; I don’t care if I do.” burlesque desolation. 

Lemuel did not know whether to stay, nor Lemuel prepared to go,too. All his rusticity 
what to say of Miss Swan’s picture, and he came back upon him, and he said, “ Well, | 
thanked the young lady and remained standing. wish you good-evening.” 

“Oh, Jessie, Jessie, Jessie!” cried Miss It seemed to him that Miss Carver’s still 
Swan. eyes looked a sort of starry scorn after him. 

The other went to her, tranquilly, as if He found that he had brought away the book 
used to such vehement appeals. they had been talking about, and he was a 

“ Just sce how my poor cow looks since I long time in question whether he had better 
painted out that grass! She hasn’t got a leg take it back at once, or give it to her when 
to stand on!” she came to breakfast. 

Chelaw-student did nothing but make jokes He went to bed in the same trouble of 
about the picture. “I think she looks pretty mind. Every night he had fallen asleep with 
well for a cow that you must have hadtostudy Statira in his thoughts, but now it was Miss 
from a milk-can —nearest you could come toa Carver that he thought of, and more and more 
cow in Boston.” uncomfortably. He asked himself what she 

Miss Carver, the other young lady, ignored would say if she saw his mother in the bloom- 
his joking, and after some criticisms on the pic- ers. She was herself not dressed so fashion- 


ture left him and Miss Swan to talk itover. She ably as Statira, but very nicely. 


” 


(To be continued.) lV. D. Howe ds. 
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ROUND this tree the floating flies I watch them till I half confound 
£14 Weave their mysterious webs of light ; ‘heir motions with these thoughts of mine 


The scent of my acacia lies That no less subtle bonds have bound 
About the circle of their flight ; Within a viewless ring divine ; 
They never perch nor drop from sight, Clasped by a chain that makes no sign 
But, flashing, wheel in curves of air, My hopes and wheeling fancies live 
As if the perfume’s warm delight Desires, like odors, still confine 
In magic bondage held them there. The heart that else were fugitive. 


Then flash and float thro’ tides of June, 
Ye summer phantoms of my love! 
Let all the woodlands join in tune 
While on your gauzy wings ye move! 
With odor round, and light above, 
Your aery symbol-circle keep, 
Till night descends; then may I prove 
More constant, circling still in sleep. 
Edmund Gosse. 
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“ The rest, residue, and remainder of all my 
books, manuscripts, and papers I do give to my 
grandson William Temple Franklin.” 

] Y this clause in the will of Dr. Franklin the 
most precious and important collection of 
manuscript literature ever bequeathed by an 
American passed into the hands and absolute 
control of the only son of Dr. Franklin’s only 
son surviving him on the 17th of April, 1790. 
The same year William Temple Franklin em- 
barked for London, taking with him his manu- 
script heritage, with the intention,as heavowed 
in hiscorrespondence, to devote himself at once 
to the preparation and publication of a com- 
plete edition of his grandsire’s works. For a 
variety of reasons, some of which are scarcely 
susceptible of a construction altogether favor- 
able to the grandson, twenty-seven years 
elapsed before his editorship bore any fruit. 
In 1817-1819 appeared simultaneously in 
London and Philadelphia an edition in six vol- 
umes of “* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, LL. D., F. R. S., Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States of 
North America at the Court of France and 
for the Treaty of Peace and Independence, 
etc., with Great Britain, written by himself to 
alate period, and continued to the time of 
his death by his grandson William Temple 
Franklin. Now first published,” etc.* 

This edition of Franklin’s works absorbed 
only a portion of the material in the editor’s 
hands. ‘The tradition goes that five or six 
additional volumes would have been required 
to hold the reserved material which it was in- 
tended to give in a second edition. The pub- 
lishers, however, found that either the sale or 
the surplus material, or both, did not warrant 
any expansion of the work. 

William Temple Franklin, almost imme- 
diately after the publication of the six volumes, 
went to Paris, where he married, and where 
five years later, in 1823, he died, leaving no 
will nor instructions in regard to his manu- 
script possessions. His wifeadministered upon 
his estate, and on the 27th of September of the 
same year removed from the bank of Herries, 
Farquhar and Co., 16 St. James’s street, Lon- 
don, the chest in which the Franklin manu- 
scripts are said to have been deposited by her 
husband for safe keeping. Seventeen years 

* This title did not augur very well for the editorial 
faculty employed on the work. The critical reader 
might ask whether the volumes were to contain a me- 
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later,in 1840, these manuscripts, the publishe 
as well as the unpublished, tied up in bund! 
occupied the top shelf in a room over a tailor 
shop in St. James’s street, where William Tem- 
ple had at one time lodged. They were foi 
there by one of the grandson’s old acqua 
ancesand fellow-lodgers, who appears to h 

in some way acquired a title to them, thoug! 
what kind of a title beyond that of possess 
has never transpired. 

Their new proprietor kept these manuscripts 
forten or twelve years, offering them from time 
totime for sale, butunsuccessfully. The British 
Museum is said to have declined his propos. 
als; Lord Palmerston, also, and a succession 
of American Ministers from 1840 to 1851, 
** passed them by on the other side.” At I: 
in 1851, he offered them to Abbot Lawren: 
then Minister of the United States in Lond: 
whose large wealth and Boston associatio: 
encouraged an expectation that he would ta 
them. Mr. Lawrence, however, was a bett 
judge of cotton prints than of literary reliques, 
and Boston, as Dr. Franklin was one of t 
first to discover, was slow in appreciating 
most illustrious production. ‘The Minister d 
clined the opportunity, but recommended th 
owner of the manuscripts to apply to the lat 
Henry Stevens, an American bibliopole thet 
residing in London, who was not long in 
certaining the value of the papers and making 
them his own. This occurred in 1851. 

Thirty-two years later these manuscripts, 
which meantime had been hypothecated by 
Mr. Stevens to a Mr. Charles Whittingham 
in London, were offered for sale by his exec- 
utors to close the estate, and were bought 
by Congress. They now, after an exposure 
for nearly a century to perils by sea and 
perils by land, perils such as with the single 
exception of Aristotle’s writings no literary 
treasures of equal value ever survived, form 
a by no means insignificant part of the wealth 
of the State Department at Washington, where 
at last they may be said “to rest from their 
labors.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that dur- 
ing the ninety-five years that have elapsed 
since these manuscripts began their wanderings 
under the chaperonage of William Temple 
Franklin, none of the documents and letters 
designed for the second edition and constitut 


moir of the writings or the writings themselves, andal» 
whether the Doctor’s writings as well as his memoirs 
had been continued by his grandson. 
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ing nearly half of the aggregate should have 
found their way into print, with the exception 
of extracts from three or four letters published 
by Mr. Stevens with a view to pique public 
curiosity and to promote the sale of the col- 
ction. While held for sale, their proprietors 
naturally did not wish to impair their com- 
mercial value by giving them to the public, nor 
perhaps to furnish the public with an oppor- 
tunity of testing it. Since reaching the State 
Department access to them has been very 
properly placed under restrictions unfavorable 
*to the gratification of idle curiosity. 

[tis fit, however, that the public should know 
something more definite of the character and 
worth of a property which has cost them from 
thirty-five to forty thousand dollars, and which 
embraces the unpublished writings of one ofthe 
most popular writers that the English-speak- 

g race has yet produced. 

l'o satisfy the legitimate curiosity of the 
public, and in a measure to repair the injus- 
tice which the most eminent of Americans 
has sustained at the hands of his shiftless 
executor, we have profited by an opportunity 
extended to us by the courtesyof the Secretary 
of State to inspect the Stevens collection, and 
propose now to give in these pages as many 
extracts from the unpublished portion of it as 
1 monthly miscellany like THE CENTURY can 


afford to extend its hospitality to. 

Franklin was commissioned a second time 
to go to England asanagent of the colonies in 
November, 1765—this time as the special 
agent of Pennsylvania, to present and enforce a 
petition for a deliverance from the Proprietary 
Government, as it was called, and from the 


exactions of the Penn family. He remained 
there until the breaking out of hostilities at 
home in1775. The following letter was writ- 

n in London three years before his return: 


Franklin to Mr. Maseres. 


ASSOCIATION AS PRA‘ 
CENTURY 


OPERATIVE 
AGO. 


** CRAVEN STREET, June 17, 
“Str: Ithank you for the Pamphlets pro- 
sing to establish Life Annuities in Parishes, 
I think it an excellent one. In compli- 
ance with your wish, pages 25, 26, I send it 
ack with a few marginal notes (perhaps of 
0 great importance), made in reading it, re- 
lesting it may be returned to me. 
“In page 118 of Dr. Price’s Book on An- 
nuities, 2d Edition, you will find mention 
ade of an Institution in Holland. He had 
that information from me. Those Houses are 
handsome neat buildings, with very comfort- 
able Apartments; some form the sides of a 
square, with grass plats, and gravel walks, 


n> 
i7?- 
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flowers, &c., and some have little separate 
gardens behind each Apartment. ‘Those for 
men are called Oude Mannen Huysen,; for 
women, Oude Vrouwen Huysen. 1 think the 
different kinds sometimes make different sides 
of the same square. ‘There is a Chapel for 
prayers, a common kitchen, and a common 
hall in which they dine together. Two per- 
sons, such as best like one another, and choose 
so to associate, are generally lodged in one 
apartment, tho’ in separate beds, that they 
may be at hand to assist each other in case 
of sudden illness in the night, and otherwise 
be mutually helpful. 

“The Directors have also a room to meet 
in, who form rules for the government of the 
House, hear complaints and rectify what is 
amiss. Gentlemen are Directors of the Oude 
Mannen Huys, Ladies of the Oude Vrouwen 
Haus. A committee of two are chosen every 
year, who visit often, see the rules observed, 
and take care of the management. At the 
end of the year, these are thanked off, and as 
an Honourable Memorial of their services, 
their names, with the year they served, 
added to the Gold Letter List on the walls 
of the room. All the furniture is neat and 
convenient, the beds and rooms kept clean 
and sweet by the Servants of the House; and 
the People appear to live happily. 

“ These Institutions seem calculated to pre- 
vent poverty, which is rather a better thing 
than Relieving it. For it keeps always in the 
Public Eye a state of comfort and repose in 
old age with freedom from care held forth as 
an encouragement to so much industry and 
frugality in youth as may at least 
raise the required sum (suppose / 50) that 
is to intitle a man or woman at 50 to a 
Retreat in those Houses. And in acquiring 
this sum habits may be acquired that produce 
such affluence before that age arrives as to 
make the retreat never 
claimed. Hence, if #50 would (as by your 
table) entitle a man at 50 years of age to an 
annuity of £19. 3. 6. 1-2, I suppose that [in] 
such a House entertainment and accommo 
dations to a much greater value might be af- 
forded him ; because the nght to live there is 
not transferable, and therefore every unclaimed 
right is an advantage to the House, whil 
Annuities would probably all be claimed. 
Then it seems to me that the prospect of a 
distant annuity will not be so influencing on 
the minds of young people, as the constant 
view of the comfort enjoyed in t 
in comparison of which even the /a) 
and Receipft of the annuities are private 
actions. 

“T write this in hopes you will after consid- 
eration favor me with your opinion whether 


are 


serve to 


unnecessary and so 


he St ] ouses, 


ment 
trans- 
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(in addition to your plan, which will still have 
all advantages for smaller sums) one or more 
such houses in every county would not 
probably be of great use in still farther pro- 
moting Industry and Frugality among the 
lower people, and of course lessening the 
enormous weight of the Poor tax ?” 


II. 


Franklin to Mr. Timothy. 
A LECTURE ON OFFICE-SEEKING. 


“LonpDOoN, Nov. 3, 1772. 

* DEAR Str: I received yours of Aug. 24, 
by Capt. Vanderhorst, to whom I should wil- 
lingly have shown any civilities in my power, 
but I being gouty of late, seldom go into the 
City, and he has not called on me since he 
delivered your letter. I am sorry you talk of 
leaving off your business with a view of get- 
ting some post. It is so difficult a matter to 
obtain anything of the kind, that I think to 
leave a good trade in hopes of an office, is 
quitting a certainty for an uncertainty, and 
losing substance for shadow. I have known 
so many here dangling and soliciting years 
for places, till they were reduced to the low- 
est poverty and distress, that I cannot but 
pity a man who begins to turn his thoughts 
that way. The proverb says, He who has a 
trade has an office of profit and honor; because 
he does not hold it during any other man’s 
pleasure, and it affords him honest subsist- 
ence with independence. I hope therefore 
you will alter your mind and go on with your 
business. I assure you it is not in my power 
to procure you that post you mention or any 
other, whatever my wishes may be for your 
prosperity. I am now thought here too much 
an American to have any interest of the 
kind. 

* You have done me honour in giving a 
Son my name. _I wish he may live to be an 
honour and comfort to you. 

“With compliments to Mrs. Timothy, I 
am ever, dear Sir, 

“ Your faithful & most obedient Servant, 
a ee 
III. 


Franklin to Jos. Galloway, Esq. 


HIS PAY AS AGENT IN LONDON— 
OFFICE-HOLDING., 


“ LONDON, Jan. 6, 1773. 

“ DEAR FRIEND: I have received your fa- 
vours of Oct. 18 and 30. I am obliged greatly 
to you and Mr. Rhoads for your friendly in- 
terposition in the affair of my Salary. As I 
made never any bargain with the House, I 
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accept thankfully whatever they please to give 
me ; and shall continue to serve them as long 
as I can afford to stay here. Perhaps it may b¢ 
thought, that my other agencies contribute 
more than sufficient for that purpose ; but th: 
Jersey allowance tho’ well paid is a very small 
one ; that from Georgia, £100 only, is some 
years in arrear, and will not be continued, as 
theirappointmentis by a yearly act, which Lam 
told the Governor will not again pass with my 
name in it; and from Boston I have never 
received a farthing, perhaps never shall, as, 
their Governor is instructed to pass no salary 
to an Agent whose appointment he has not 
assented to. In these circumstances, with 
an almost double expense of living by my 
family remaining in Philadelphia, the losses | 
am continually suffering in my affairs there 
through absence, together with my now ad- 
vanced age, I feel renewed inclinations to 
return and spend the remainder of my days 
in private life; having had rather more than 
my share of Publick bustle. I only wish first 
to improve a little for the general advantage 
of our country the favourable appearance 
arising from the change of our American min- 
ister, and the good light I am told I stand in 
with the Successor. If I be instrumental in 

things in good train, with a prospect 
of their . on a better footing than they 
have had for some years past, I shall think 
little additional time well spent, tho’ I were to 
have no allowance for it at all. 

“| must however beg you will not think of 
retiring from Publick business. You are yet : 
young man, and may still be greatly service- 
able to your country. It would be I think 
something criminal to bury in private retire- 
ment so early all the usefulness of so much 
experience and such great abilities. The peo- 
ple do not indeed always see their friends in the 
same favourable light ; they are sometimes mis 
taken, and sometimes misled ; but sooner or 
later they come right again, and redoubl 
their former affection. This I am confident 
will happen in your case, as it often has 
the case of others. Therefore preserve your 
spirits and persevere, at least to the age of 6c 
a boundary I once fixed for myself, but have 
gone beyond it.” 


If Franklin could have foreseen the defec- 
tion of Galloway from the popular cause, hé 
would probably not have written the closing 
paragraph of this letter. Like many others, 
Galloway, though ready enough to criticise 
the home government, revolted at the thought 
of throwing off his allegiance to it. He joined 
the British army in New Jersey in 1776, and in 
1799 went to England, where he died a pen- 
sioner of the British Government in 1803. 
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IV. 
Frankiin to his Wife. 
** LONDON, February 14, 1773. 


“My Dear CuILp:* I wrote to youa few 
days since by the Packet. In a box directed 
to Mr. Bache I sent a striped cotton and silk 
gown for you, of a manufacture now much the 
mode here. There is another for Sally. Peo- 
ple line them with some old silk gown, and 
they look very handsome. There goes also a 
bedstead for Sally, sent on Capt. All’s telling 
Mrs. Stephenson that you wished it had been 
sent with the bed. She sends also some little 
things for Benny Boy. 

“ Nowhaving nothing very material to add, 
let us trifle a little. The fine large gray squir- 
rel you sent, who was a great favorite in the 
Bishop’s family, is dead. He had got out of 
his cage in the country, rambled and was 
rambling over a common 3 miles from home, 
when he met a man with a dog. The dog 
pursuing him, he fled to the man for protec- 
tion, running up to his shoulder, who shook 
him off, and set the dog on him, thinking him 


to be, as he said afterwards, seme varment or 


other. So poor Mungo, as his Mistress called 
him, died. To amuse you a little, and nobody 
out of your own house, | enclose you the 
little correspondence between her and me on 
the melancholy occasion. Skugg, you must 
know, is a common name by which all squir- 
rels are called here, as all cats are called Puss. 
Miss Georgiana is the Bishop’s youngest 


The title by which he always addressed Mrs. 
Franklin in his letters. 
+The following extract from the letter to Miss 
Shipley, dated London, 26th September, 1772, is a part 
of “the little correspondence” to which Franklin refers 
see Bigelow’s “ Life of Franklin,” vol. ii. page 121): 


“T lament with you most sincerely the unfortunate 
| of poor Mungo. Few squirrels were better ac- 
iplished; for he had had a good education, had 
As he had 


en 
con 
travelled far, and seen much of the world. 
the honor of being, for his virtues, your favorite, he 
should not go, like common skuggs, without an elegy or 


ggs, 
an epitaph. Let us give him one in the monumental 
and measure, which, being neither prose nor 
verse, is perhaps the properest for grief; since to use 
common language would look as if we were not af- 
fected, and to make rhymes would seem trifling in 
sorrow. 


EPITAPH, 


ON THE LOSS OF AN AMERICAN 
ESCAPING FROM HIS CAGE, WAS 
SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


SQUIRREL, WHO, 
KILLED BY A 


Alas! poor Mungo! 

Happy wert thou, hadst thou 
Thy own felicity. 

Remote from the fierce bald eagle, 
Tyrant of thy native woods, 


known 
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daughter but one. There are five in all. 
Mungo was buried in the garden, and the 
enclosed epitaph put upon his monument. So 
much for squirrels. 

“ My poor cousin Walker in Buckingham- 
shire is a lacemaker. She was ambitious of pre- 
senting you and Sally with some netting of her 
work, but as I knew she could not afford it, 
I chose to pay her for it at her usual price, 
3/6 per yard. It goes also in the box. I 
name the price, that if it does not suit you to 
wear it, you may know how to dispose of it. 

“ My love to Sally and the dear Boy. Iam 
ever ‘Your affectionate husband.” 

We learn for the first time from the fore- 
going letter that the most famous squirrel in 
all literature, to which allusion is here made, 
was sent out from Philadelphia to Miss Shipley 
by Mrs. Franklin. Miss Shipley was the daugh- 
ter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, at whose res 
idence Franklin tells us that he commenced 
his autobiography.t 


Franklin to his Sister MM s 


SECOND THOUGHTS, 


* Lonpon, March 9, 1773 
“DEAR SISTER: I received your kind letter 
of December 30, and rejoice to find you were 
well. I may possibly have the greater pleas- 
ure of seeing you before the year is out. I 
have desired Cousin Williams to give you the 
money he may recover from Hall. I would 


Thou hadst nought to fear from his pier 
Nor from the murdering gur 
Of the thoughtless sportsman. 
Safe in thy wired castle, 
Grimalkin never could annoy th 
Daily wert thou fed with the ch 
By the fair hand of an indulgent 
But, discontented, 
Thou wouldst have more fre« 
Too soon, alas! thou obt 
And wandering, 
Thou art fallen by the fangs of wanton, cruel I 
Learn hence, 
Ye who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether r tht 
That apparent restraint may be real pr 
Yielding peace and plenty 
With 


UC st 


mustr« 


didst 


subjects, sons, squirrels, « 


security 


dear 


Miss, hov n 
thar 


“You see, my 
and proper this broken style is, 
by way of epitaph,— 


In a rug. 


rid of 


rood- 
z 


And yet, perhaps, there are people in the we 
so little feeling as to think that this would be 


enough epitaph for poor Mungo.” 
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only mention to you that when I| was in Bos- 
ton in 175 [Record mutilated], Brother John 
then living, an old man whose name I have 
forgotten applied to me with a Bond of our 
Father’s of about 15 or 17 pound, if I remem- 
ber right, desiring I would pay it, which | 
declined with this answer, that as I had never 
received anything from the Estate, I did not 
think myself obliged to pay any of the debts. 
But I had another reason, which was, that I 
thought the care of those matters belonged 
more properly to my Brother. If you know 
that person, I wish you would now out of 
Hall’s money pay that debt: for I remember 
his mildness on the occasion with some regard. 
“ My love to Jenny. I am ever, 
** Your Affectionate Brother.” 


Vi. 


Franklin to Messrs. Abe’ James and Benjamin 
Morgan. 


INTRODUCTION OF SILK-WEAVING INTO 


AMERICA. 
** LoNDON, March 15, 1773. 

*“ GENTLEMEN: Inmine of Feb. 10 I men- 
tioned a Silk Weaver who was desirous of 
going to America, and endeavoring to get 
subscriptions among his friends to defray the 
expense of his and family’s passage. He now 
tells me they have been so kind as to double 
the sum he requested, and that he is to go 
in Sutton. He takes with him a good certifi- 
cate from the Meeting; and I beg leave to 
recommend him to the notice and encourage- 
ment of the silk committee, as far as they 
may find him deserving. For though it may 
be most advantageous to our country while 
the bounty continues so high to send all our 
raw silk hither; yet as the bounty will grad- 
ually diminish and at length cease, I should 
think it not amiss to begin early the laying a 
foundation for the future manufacture of it; 
and perhaps this person, if he finds employ- 
ment, may be a means of raising hands for 
that purpose. His name is Joseph Clark. 

“‘ By the enclosed you will see when the silk 
will probably be sold. I hope to send you a 
good account of it, andam, with great esteem, 
Gentlemen, your most obt. Humb. sert. 

ome. 
VIL. 


Franklin to 
THE REPUBLIC —HIS SON 
AS A REBEL, 


[Probably 1778.] 
“ You desire to know my opinion of what 
will probably be the end of this war, and 


CONFIDENCE IN 
ARRESTED 
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whether our new establishments will not be 
thereby reduced again to deserts. I do not, 
for my part, apprehend much danger of so 
great an evil to us: I think we shall be able, 
with a little help, to defend ourselves, our 
possessions, and our liberties so long, that 
England will be ruined by persisting in the 
wicked attempt to destroy them: I must 
nevertheless regret that ruin, and wish that 
her injustice and tyranny had not desery 
it. And I sometimes flatter myself, that old as 
[ am, I may possibly live to see my country 
settled in peace and prosperity, when Britai: 
shall make no more a formidable figure among 
the powers of Europe. 

“ You put me in mind of an apology for my 
conduct, which had been expected from me 
in answer to the abuses thrown upon me | 
fore the Privy Council. It was partly writt 
but the affairs of public importance I have 
ever since engaged in, prevented my finishing 
it. ‘The injuries too that my country has suf- 
fered, have absorbed private resentments and 
made it appear trifling for an individual to 
trouble the World with his particular justifica- 
tion, when all his Compatriots were stigma- 
tized by the King and Parliament, as being 
in every respect the worst of mankind. I am 
obliged to you however for the friendly part 
you have always taken in the defence of my 
character ; and it is indeed nosmall argument 
in my favour, that those who have known me 
most and longest, still love me and trust me 
with their most important interests, of which 
my election into the Congress by the unani- 
mous voice of the Assembly or Parliiment 
of Pennsylvania, the day after my arrival 
from England, and my present mission hit! 
by the Congress itself, are instances inco 
testible. 


“ You enquire what is become of my son, 
the Governor of New Jersey. As he adhered 
to the party of the King, his people took him 
prisoner, and sent him under a guard into 
Connecticut, where he continues, but is : 
lowed a district of some miles to ride about, 
upon his parole of honor not to quit that 
country. I have with me here his son, a youth 
of about Seventeen, whom I brought with me 
partly to finish his education, having a gre 
affection for him, and partly to have his assist- 
ance as a Secretary, in which capacity he is 
very serviceable to me. I have also here with 
me my worthy nephew, Mr. Williams, who 
you ask after. The ingenious Mr. Canto 
our other fellow traveller, I suppose you know 
is now no more. 

“ God bless you, my dear friend, and believe 
me ever yours most affectionately, B. F.” 
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vill. 


Franklin to an Engraver in Faris. 


RESPECTING A PRINT COMMEMORATIVE OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

“ Passy, 24 June, 1778. 

“Sir: On reading again the prospectus and 
explanation of your intended print, I find the 
whole merit of giving freedom to America 
continues to be ascribed to me, which, as I 
told you in our first conversation, I could by 
no means approve of, as it would be unjust to 
the number of wise and brave men who, by 
their arms and counsels, have shared in the 
enterprise and contributed to its success (as 
far as it has yet succeeded) at the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes. 

“ My proposition to you was, and continues 
to be, that, instead of naming me in particular 
in the explanation of the print. it should be 
said, “ The Congress, represented by a Senator 
in Roman dress, &c.” As it stands, I cannot 
consent to accept the honor you propose to 
do me by dedicating the print to me, which, 
I understand, is in this country considered as 
an approbation; and in my own country it 
would hurt my character and usefulness, if I 
were to give the least countenance to such a 
pretension, by recommending or proposing the 
sale of a print so explained. Upon these 
considerations, I must request that, if you are 
determined to proceed in the engraving, you 
would, in a new prospectus, change the ex- 
planation as above proposed, and dedicate the 
print not to me, but to the Congress.” 


IX. 


Franklin to Washington. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST LAFAYETTE’S 
IMPROVIDENCE. 


[Probably 1777.] 
“Str: The Marquis de La Fayette, a young 
Nobleman of great expectations and exceed- 
ingly beloved here, is by this time probably 


with you. By some misapprehension in his 
contract with the merchants of Bordeaux he 
was prevented from using the produce of the 
cargo he carried over, and so was left without 
a supply of money. His friends here have 
sent him over about £500 Sterling, and have 
proposed sending him more; but on reflection, 
knowing the extream generosity of his dispo- 
sition, and fearing that some of his neces- 
sitous and artful Countrymen may impose on 
his goodness, they wish to put his money into 
the hands of some discreet friend, who may 
VoL. XXXII.—31. 
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supply him from time to time, and by that 
means knowing his expenses may take occa- 
sion to advise him if necessary, with a friendly 
affection, and secure him from too much imposi- 
tion. They accordingly have desired us to name 
such a person to them. We have not been 
able to think of one so capable, and so suit- 
able from the influence of situation to perform 
that kind office, as General Washington, under 
whose eye the Gentleman will probably be. 
We beg therefore in his behalf, what his friends 
out of respect would not take the liberty of 
asking, that your Excellency would be pleased 
to furnish him with what money he may want 
in moderation, and take his drafts payable to 
us for the sums paid him, which we shall re- 
ceive here and apply to the public service. 
We also join with his family in their earnest 
request that you would favour him with your 
counsels, which you may be assured will be 
an act of benevolence gratefully remembered 
and acknowledged, by a number of very 
worthy persons here who interest themselves 
extremely in the welfare of that amiable 
young Nobleman. 

“With the greatest respect we have the 
honor to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s.” 


At the time the foregoing letter was written 
Franklin did not know Lafayette personally. 
Lafayette landed in America in April, 1777. 
He returned to France for a visit in 1779, 
bearing a letter of introduction to Dr. Franklin 
from Dr. Samuel Cooper, the pastor of the 
Brattle-street Church in Boston, and the man 
to whom the Doctor many years before had 
intrusted the famous Hutchinson letters. 


X. 


Franklin to Mr. Melmoth. 


DEMANDS FOR HIS PORTRAIT. 


“ Passy. 

“ Sir: I should have been flattered exceed- 
ingly by Mrs. Melmoth’s shewing the least in- 
clination for one of those portraits, when Mrs. 
Izard accepted the other, and should have 
presented it to her with the greatest pleasure. 
She did not appear to desire it and | did not 
presume it of value enough to be offered. Her 
quarrel with me on that account is pleasing. 
The reconciliation, when I can obtain it, will 
be more so. At present another Lady has 
put it out of my power to comply with the 
terms. M. de Chaumont, at whose Pottery in 
the Country they were made, receiving a re- 
quest from Petersburgh for one of them, to 
gratify the curiosity of the Empress, and hav- 
ing none in town, he got from me the only 
one I had left, and has sent it away. But I 
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am promised another soon, and shall seize the 
first moment of making my peace with it. In 
the mean time, I hope you will interceed for 
me, in that heart where I am sure you have 
interest. Accept my thanks for the books, 
from the reading of which I promise myself 
a good deal of pleasure. Please to accept also 
the trifle enclosed, and believe me with sincere 
esteem.” 


The gentleman to whom the foregoing ex- 
quisitely graceful letter was written was 
doubtless Melmoth, the accomplished scholar 
whose translations of Cicero’s and Pliny’s 
letters are still read. The portrait referred to 
is the celebrated medallion of Franklin made 
by the Italian Nini from clay found on the 
estate of M. de Chaumont on the Loire. Dr. 
Franklin occupied a house on M. de Chau- 
mont’s estate at Passy during his residence in 
France. 

XI. 


From B. Vaughan to Dr. Franklin. 


INTRODUCING DUGALD STEWART AND LORD 
ANCRAM. 


“ Lonpon, August 8th, 1783. 

“ My peAREsr Sir: I beg to introduce to 
your kind regards one of my best respected 
friends, Mr. Dugald Stewart, who, tho’ as yet 
little known out of Scotland, is one of the 
best known men init. He stands in the very 
first class of their mathematicians and literary 
men. He has twice at a day’s warning taken 
up Dr. Adam Ferguson’s Lectures in Moral 
Philosophy, and twice completely excelled 
him in the opinion of every one, as was proved 
in particular by the attendance he had while 
he lectured. Perhaps you may remember his 
father who lectured at Edinburgh in mathe- 
matics, and wrote a treatise on the Sun’s dis- 
tance from us as deducible from the theory 
of gravity. It is very poor compliment to Mr. 
Stewart to say that in Science it is the father 
who is really the Child. 

“ My friend travels with Lord Ancram, the 
son of the Marquis of Lothian, whom he rep- 
resents to me as a pretty and very amiable 
young man. I beg you will extend your no- 
tice to him also. 

“‘T have extreme confidence in begging your 
attention to Mr. Stewart, because I am sure it 
is in his power to repay you by the information 
he can give you of the literary characters in 
his country, and the objects they are pursuing. 
He is however very diffident, and is very fear- 
ful of betraying himself upon subjects which 
he is not master of, in which list for the 
present Ae reckons Mathematics, and is there- 
fore averse to meeting M. d’Alembert on the 


subject, tho’ he wants to see him. He is not 
strong in Natural Philosophy, but he under- 
stands everything in it. He burns to see you 
as its present Father ; and as at least Aa// the 
time I spent alone with him in Scotland was 
employed in conversing about you, I believe 
he would not think he had been out of his 
Country unless he was allowed to see you at 
Paris.” 


The writer of the foregoing was one of 
Franklin’s most esteemed English correspond- 
ents, and one of the persons to whom he sent 
a manuscript copy of his autobiography for re- 
vision and criticism. He also edited an edition 
of Franklin’swritings. Atthe date of this letter 
Dugald Stewart was thirty years of age. He 
was elected Professor of Moral Philosophy 
two years later, though for several years he 
had acted as his father’s substitute in the chair 
of mathematics, andin 1775 had been formally 
elected conjoint professor. His curiosity about 
d’Alembert was probably never gratified, for 
that eminent Frenchman died only a few 
weeks after Vaughan’s letter was written. It 
was an Eiloge to be pronounced before the 
French Academy of Sciences by d’Alembert 
that attracted Voltaire and Franklin within its 
precinctsin 1778, at the time they were required 
by the audience to embrace each other “ @ /a 
Frangaise.” 

XI. 


Franklin to Dr. Cooper. 
A ROGUE’S HONOR. 


“* Passy, Decr. 26th, 1783. 

“ Dear Sir: [have received your favour of 
the 16th October, and am much obliged by 
the intelligence it contains. I am happy to 
hear that your Government has agreed to 
furnish Congress with the means of discharg- 
ing the National Debt. The obstruction that 
measure met with in some of the States has 
had very mischievous effects on this side the 
water ; it discouraged the loan going on in 
Holland, and thereby occasioned a protest of 
some of Mr. Morris’s Bills. Nothing can re- 
cover our credit in Europe and our Reputation 
in its Courts, but an immediate proof of our 
honesty and prudence by a general provision 
in all the States for the punctual payment of 
the Interest and the final regular discharge 
of the Principal. I hope we shall never de- 
serve, nor any longer appear likely to deserve 
the reproof given to an enthusiastical knave 
in Pennsylvania, who being called upon for an 
old debt, said to. his creditor, Zhou must havea 
little more patience: Iam not able yet to pa 
thee. Give me then your bond, says the Cred- 
itor, and pay me interest. Vo, /cannot do that; 
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IT cannot in conscience either receive or pay in- 
terest, it is against my principle. You have the 
conscience of a rogue, says the creditor: You 
tell me it is against your principal to pay in- 
terest; and it being against your interest to 
pay the principal, I perceive you do not intend 
to pay me either one or t’other. 


“There are hopes that the war against the 
Turks will blow over ; the rather, as all flames 
are apt to spread, and the late belligerent 
powers have all need of a continued peace. 
This however is not certain, and it behoves us 
to preserve with care our friends and our 
credit abroad, and our Union at home, as we 
know not how soon we may have occasion for 
all of them.” 

XIII. 


Franklin to Ingenhaussz. 


WILLIAM PENN’S MERCENARY DESCENDANTS. 
_ “Passy, 29 Apmil, 178s. 
“My DEAR FRIEND: 


“Lady Dowager Penn was here about the 
time of the Treaty, and made application to 
me with great complaints, but I found she 
was not well informed of the state of her af- 
fairs, and could not clearly show that she had 
suffered any injury from the Publick of Penn- 
sylvania, whatever she might from the Agents 
of the family. Her husband's lands I under- 
stand were not confiscated as represented ; 
but the Proprietary Government falling with 
that of the Crown, the Assembly took the 
opportunity of insisting upon justice in some 
points, which they could never obtain under 
that Government. A kind of compromise 
then was made between the Assembly and 
the Family whereby all the vacant lots and 
unappropriated wilderness lands were to be 
henceforth in the disposition of the Assembly, 
who were to pay £130,000 Sterling to the 
Family within 3 years after the Peace, all 
other demands on both sides being thus abol- 
ished. I am told that this arrangement was 
satisfactory to most of them. But as the Lady 
intended to send her Son over to solicit her 
interests, I gave him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the Governor, proposing it for consid- 
eration, whether it might not be advisable to 
reconsider the matter, and if the sum of £ 130,- 
ooo should be found insufficient to make a 
proper addition. I have not heard what has 
since been done in the affair, or whether any- 
thing. In my own judgment, when I consider 
that for nearly 80 years, viz: from the year 
1700, William Penn and his Sons received the 
Quitrents which were originally granted for 
the support of Government, and yet refused 
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to support the Government, obliging the 
people to make a fresh provision for its sup- 
port all that time, which cost them vast sums, 
as the most necessary laws were not to be 
obtained but at the price of making such pro- 
vision; when I consider the meanness and 
cruel avarice of the late Proprietor in refus- 
ing for several years of war to consent to 
any defence of the frontiers ravaged all the 
while by the enemy, unless his estate should 
be exempted from paying any part of the ex- 
pence; not to mention other atrocities too 
long for this letter, I cannot but think the 
family well off, and that it will be prudent in 
them to take the money and be quiet. Wil- 
liam Penn the first Proprietor, father of 
Thomas, the husband of the present Dowager, 
was a wise and good man, and as honest to 
the people as the extreme distress of his cir- 
cumstances would permit him to be, but the 
said Thomas was a miserable churl, always 
intent upon griping and saving; and what- 
ever good the Father may have done for the 
Province, was amply undone by the mischief 
received from the Son, who never did any- 
thing that had the appearance of generosity 
or public spirit but what was extorted from 
him by solicitation and the shame of back- 
wardness in benefits evidently incumbent on 
him to promote, and which was done at last 
in the most ungracious manner possible. 
The Lady’s complaints of not duly receiving 
her revenues from America are habitual ; they 
were the same during all the time of my long 
residence in London, being then made by her 
husband as excuses for the meanness of his 
housekeeping and his deficiency in hospitality ; 
tho’ I knew at the same time that he was 
then in full receipt of vast sums annually by 
the sale of lands, interest of money and quit- 
rents. But probably he might, conceal this 
from his Lady, to induce greater economy ; 
as it is known that he ordered no more of his 
income home than was absolutely necessary 
for his subsistence, but placed it at interest in 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, where he could 
have 6and 7 p. cent, while money bore no more 
than 5 p. cent in England. I used often to 
hear of these complaints and laugh at them, 
perceiving clearly their motive. They served 
him on other as well as on domestic occasions. 
You remember our rector of St. Martin’s par- 
ish, Dr. Saunders. He once went about dur- 
ing a long and severe frost, soliciting charita- 
ble contributions to purchase coals for poor 
families. He came, among others, to me, and 
I gave him something. It was but little, very 
little; and yet it occasioned him to remark, 
‘You are more bountiful on this occasion 
than your wealthy Proprietary Mr. Penn; 
but he tells me he is distressed by not receiv- 
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ing his incomes from America.’ The incomes 
of the family there must be still very great, 
for they have a number of Manors consisting 
of the best lands, which are preserved to them, 
and vast sums at interest well secured by 
Mortgages ; so that if the Dowager does not 
receive her proportion, there must be some 
fault in her Agents. You will perceive by the 
length of this Article that I have been a little 
échauffé by her making the complaints you 
mention to the Princess Dowager of Lichen- 
stein at Vienna. The Lady herself is good 
and amiable, and I should be glad to serve 
her in anything just and reasonable ; but I do 
not at present see that I can do more than I 
have done.” 
xIV. 


Franklin to Mr. and Mrs. Bache. 


PREPARING TO RETURN TO AMERICA. 


“ Passy, May 10, 178s. 

“ DeaR SON AND DAUGHTER: Having at 
length received from Congress permission to 
return Home, I am now preparing for my 
departure, and hope to get away by the mid- 
dle of next month, or the end at farthest, tho’ 
I know not yet whether it will be by the 
Packet or some other vessel. Fearing that the 
Packet may be crowded with passengers, I 
have desired my Cousin Jonathan Williams, 
now in London, to enquire whether thgre may 
not be found some good vessel bound di- 
rectly to Philadelphia, who would agree to 
take me on board at Havre, with my grand- 
sons and Servants, with my baggage, &c. 
Infirm as I am, I have need of comfortable 
room and accommodation. I was miserably 
lodged in coming over hither, which almost 
demolished me; I must be better stowed now, 
or I shall not be able to hold out the voyage. 
Indeed my friends here are so apprehensive 
for me, that they press me much to remain in 
France, and three of them have offered me 
an Asylum in their habitations. They tell me 
that I am here among a people who univer- 
sally esteem and love me; that my friends at 
home are diminished by death in my absence ; 
that I may there meet with envy and its con- 
sequent enmity, which here I am perfectly 
free from ; this supposing I live to complete 
the voyage, but of that they doubt. The de- 
sire however of spending the little remain- 
der of life with my family, is so strong as to 
determine me to try at least, whether I can 
bear the motion of a ship. If not, I must get 
them to set me on shore somewhere in the 
channel, and content myself to die in Europe. 

“Tt is long since I have heard from you or 
of you. I hope however that you and the 
children continue well. Ben is very well, and 
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grows amazingly. He promises to be a stout 
as well as a good man. Temple has been jl] 
lately with a fever, but is getting better and 
sends his duty. I suppose Ben writes. 
“T am ever, my dear children, 
“ Your affectionate Father, 
“ B, FRANKLIN in his 8oth year.” 


XV. 


Franklin to Mr. Grand, the Amsterdam banker, 


HIS OPINION OF WARS AND HEROES. 


“ PHILADA. March 5, 1786. 

“ DEAR FRIEND: Since my last, which was 
of Jan. 29, I have had the great pleasure of 
receiving yours of Oct. 10, 85, by which | 
learnt that yourself and the good family con- 
tinued well. The vessel from Havre, after a 
long passage of about 12 weeks, arrived at 
last with all my things in pretty good order, 
and sundry parcels of books, &c., from you: 
when I had almost given over all hopes of 
seeing them ever again: so that I now find 
myself happily situated in my own house, 
surrounded by my offspring, with all my play- 
things and amusements about me, and my 
malady not augmented, but still continuing 
tolerable. 

“ T rejoice to hear that the Emperor and the 
Dutch have accommodated their differences. 
Long may the peace of Europe continue! 
For I am of opinion that there never was a 
bad peace, nor a good war. And I think your 
Minister, who is so expert in composing quar- 
rels and preventing wars, the great blessing 
of this age. The devil must send us three or 
four heroes before he can get as much slaugh- 
ter of mankind done as that one man has 
prevented. 

“T do not understand how Caliostro was in- 
volved in the affair of the Cardinal, and have 
some curiosity to know his history when it 
shall be developed. 

“The English papers not only sent me 
gratis, as you observe, to Algiers, but they 
are sending all the United States to destruc- 
tion. By their accounts you would think we 
were in the utmost distress, in want of every- 
thing, all in confusion, no Government, and 
wishing again for that of England. Be as- 
sured, my friend, that these are all fictions, 
mere English wishes, not American realities. 
There are some few faults in our Constitu- 
tions, which is no wonder, considering the 
stormy season in which they were made, but 
those will soon be corrected. And for the 
rest, I never saw greater and more indubi- 
table marks of public prosperity in any coun- 
try. The produce of our Agriculture bears a 
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good price, and is all paid for in ready hard 
money, all the labouring people have high 
wages, everybody is well clothed and well 
lodged, the poor provided for or assisted and 
all estates in town and country much increased 
in value. As to wishing for the English gov- 
ernment we should as soon wish for that of 
Morocco.” 
XVI. 


Franklin to his Niece, Mrs. Partridge. 


ON OLD AGE, ETC. 


“ PHILADA. Nov. 25, 1788. 
“My Dear CHILD: ; ; ‘ 

“ Youkindly enquire after my health. I have 
not of late much reason to boast of it. Peo- 
ple that will live a long life and drink to the 
bottom of the cup, must expect to meet with 
some of the dregs. However, when I consider 
how many more terrible maladies the human 
body is hable to, I think myself well off that 
I have only three incurable ones, the gout, 
the stone, and old age; and, those notwith- 
standing, I enjoy many comfortable intervals, 
in which I forget all my ills, and amuse my- 
self in reading or writing, or in conversation 
with friends, joking, laughing, and telling 
merry stories, as when you first knew me, a 
young man about fifty. 


* Mychildren and grandchildren the Baches 
are all well, and pleased with your remem- 


brance of them. They are my family, living 
in my house. And we have lately the addition 
of a little good-natured girl, whom I begin to 
love as well as the rest. 

“ You tell me our poor friend Ben Kent is 
gone, I hope to the regions of the Blessed or 
at [mutilated] to some place where souls are 
prepared for those [mutilated] gious. I found 
my hope on this, that tho’ not so orthodox as 
you and I, he was an honest man, and had 
his virtues. If he had any hypocrisy, it was 
of that inverted kind with which a man is 
not so bad [mutilated] seems to be. And with 
regard to future bliss I cannot help imagining 
that multitudes of the zealously orthodox of 
different sects, who at the last day may flock 
together, in hopes of seeing [mutilated] 
damn’d, will be disappointed, and oblig’d to 
rest content with their own salvation. 

“ By one of the accidents which war occa- 
sions, all my books containing copies of my 
letters were lost. There were eight volumes 
of them, and I have been able to recover only 
two. Those are of later date than the trans- 
action you mention, and therefore can contain 
nothing relating to it. If the letter you want 
a copy of was one in which I aimed at con- 
soling my Brother’s friends, by a Comparison 
drawn from a Party of Pleasure intended into 
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the Country, where we were all to meet, tho’ 
the chair of one being soonest ready he set 
out before the rest; I say if this was the let- 
ter, I fancy you may possibly find it in Boston, 
as I remember Dr. Biles once wrote me that 
many copies had been taken of it. I too should 
have been glad to have seen that again among 
others I had written to him and you: But 
you inform me they [mutilated] by the mice. 
Poor little innocent Creatures I am sorry they 
had no better food. But since they like my 
letters here is another treat for them. 

“ Adieu, ma chére enfant, and believe me 
[mutilated], 

“ Your affectionate Uncle.” 


By the letter which follows, it appears that 
the division of ships into compartments to 
diminish the risks from collisions and leakage 
is by no means a modern device. Franklin 
commends the policy and speaks of it as a 
familiar expedient of the Chinese. 

A copy of the chart of the Gulf Stream 
referred to was prepared by Dr. Franklin on 
his voyage home from France in 178s, and 
formed part of a paper on the subject of Im- 
provements in Navigation, which he read at 
a meeting of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in December of that year. Franklin first 
made the Gulf Stream known to European 
navigators. 

- XVII. 


Franklin to M. St. Jean de Créveceur. 


PACKET-BOATS AND THE GULF STREAM, 


“Sir: [have perused the foregoing mémoire, 
and having formerly had some share in the 
management of the Pacquet Boats between 
England and America, I am enabled to fur 
nish you with some small remarks. 

“The project is good, and if carried into exe- 
cution will certainly be very useful to Mer- 
chants immediately, and profitable to the 
Revenue of the Post office at least after some 
time; because not only Commerce increases 
correspondence, but facility of correspondence 
increases Commerce, and they go on mutually 
augmenting each other. 

“ Four Pacquet Boats were at first thought 
sufficient between Falmouth and New York, 
so as to dispatch one regularly the first Wed- 
nesday in every month. But by experience it 
was found that a fifth was necessary ; as with- 
out it, the regularity was sometimes broken 
by accidents of wind and weather, and the 
merchants disappointed and their affairs de- 
ranged, a matter of great consequence in com- 
merce. A fifth Packet was accordingly added. 

“It is probable, as you observe, that the 
English will keep up their Packets. In which 
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case I should think it advisable to order the 
dispatch of the French Packets in the inter- 
mediate times, that is, on the third Wednes- 
days. This would give the merchants of Eu- 
rope and America opportunities of writing 
every fortnight. And the English who had 
missed writing by their own Packet of the first 
Wednesday, or have new matter to write which 
they wish to send before the next month, will 
forward theirletters by the post to France to go 
by the French Packet and vice versa, which 
will increase the inland postage of both nations. 

* As these vessels are not to be laden with 
goods, their holds may without inconvenience 
be divided into separate apartments after the 
Chinese manner, and each of those apartments 
caulked tight so as to keep out water. In 
which case if a leak should happen in one 
apartment, that only would be affected by it, 
and the others would be free; so that the 
ship would not be so subject as others to 
founder and sink at sea. This being known 
would bea great encouragement to passengers. 

“TI send you a copy of a Chart of the Gulf 
Stream, which is little known by European 
Navigators, and yet of great consequence ; 
since in going to America they often get into 
that stream and unknowingly stem it, whereby 
the ship is much retarded and the voyage 
lengthened enormously. The directions being 
imperfectly translated and expressed in French, 
I have put them more correctly in English.” 


XVIII. 
franklin, probably to the Governor of Georgia. 


HIS INDIAN POLICY. 


** PHILADA. Dec. 16, 1787. 

“Sir: I received by Mr. Dromgoole the 
letter your Excelly. did me the honour of 
writing to me the 2d of November past, and 
am much concerned to hear that a war be- 
tween the State of Georgia and the Creek In- 
dians was unavoidable. 

“ During the course of a long life in which I 
have made observations on public affairs, it 
has appeared to me that almost every war 
between the Indians and Whites has been 
occasioned by some injustice of the latter 
towards the former. It is indeed extremely 
imprudent in us to quarrel with them for their 
lands, as they are generally willing to sell, and 
sell such good bargains; and a war with them 
is so mischievous to us, in unsettling frequently 
a great part of our frontier, and reducing the 
inhabitants to poverty and distress, and is be- 
sides so expensive that it is much cheaper as 
well as honester to buy their lands than to 
take them by force. 


OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


“ Your State would, I imagine, be much more 
secure from the mischiefs of Indian wars, if 
you.imitated the mode of settlement in the 
New England States, which was to grant their 
lands in townships of about 6 mile square to 
60 families. These first chose a spot for their 
town, where they cleared a square of perhaps 
20 acres, round which they fixed their houses 
15 on aside, all fronting inwards to the square 
so that they were all in sight of each other. 
In the middle of the square they erected a 
house for public worship and a school, stock- 
aded round as a fort for the reception and 
protection of their women and children in 
case of alarm. Behind each house was first a 
garden plot, then an orchard, and then a pas- 
ture for a cow or two, and behind all outwards 
their cornfield. Thus situated one house could 
not be attacked without its being seen and 
giving alarm to the rest, who were ready to 
run to its succour, This discouraged such at- 
tempts. Then they had the advantage of giv- 
ing schooling to their children, securing their 
morals by the influence of religion, and im- 
proving each other by civil society and con- 
versation. In our way of sparse and remote 
settlements, the people are without these ad- 
vantages, and we are in danger of bringing up 
a set of Savages of our own colour.” 


XIX. 


Franklin to Madame Brillon.* 
A PICTURE OF OLD AGE. 


“ PuiLapa. April 19, 1788. 

“ My Dear DEar FRIEND: I received by the 
last Pacquet your kind letter dated in October 
last. I am glad to hear that you continue well, 
with what is left of the amiable family, in 
whose sweet society I passed so many happy 
evenings while I lived in Passy. I sympathise 
with you in all your losses and afflictions, and 
hope the rest of your life will be as tranquil 
and free from trouble as it had been for some 
years before we parted. 

“ You have given me pleasure by informing 
me of the welfare and present agreeable cir- 
cumstances of yourself and children ; and I am 
persuaded that your friendship for me will 
render a similar account of my situation pleas- 
ing to you. I am in a country where I have 
the happiness of being universally respected 
and beloved ; of which three successive annual 
elections to the Chief Magistracy, in which 
elections the representatives of the people in 
Assembly and the Supreme Council joined and 
were unanimous, is the strongest proof; this is 
a place of profit as well as of honour; and 
my friends cheerfully assist in making the 


* This is the lady to whom Franklin addressed his story of the whistle. 
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business as easy to me as possible. J live ina 
cood house which I built 25 years ago, con- 
trived to my mind and made still more conven- 
ient by an addition since my return. A dutiful 
and affectionate daughter, with her husband 
and six children, compose my family. ‘Thechil- 
dren are all promising, and even the youngest, 
who is but four years old, contributes to my 
amusement. The eldest, Benjamin, you may 
remember. He has finished his studies at our 
University, and is preparing to enter into busi- 
ness as a printer, the original occupation of his 
Grandfather. Temple, who was likewise with 
me in France, is settled about 6 leagues from 
me on his plantation, which contains about 
600 acres ; but when in town he lives with me. 
My Rents and incomesare amply sufficient for 
all my present occasions; and if no unexpected 
misfortunes happen during the little time I 
have to live, I shall leave a handsome estate 
to be divided among my relatives. As to my 
health, it continues the same or rather better 
than when I left Passy; but being now in my 
83d year, I do not expect to continue much 
longer a sojourner in this world, and begin to 
promise myself much gratification of my curi- 
osity in soon visiting some other. Wherever 
I may hereafter travel, be assured, my dear 
friend, thatif . ; . ” [ imperfect. ] 


XX. 


Franklin to Benj. Chambers and the other 
Gentlemen of Chambersburg. 
ON THE WATER-BLAST FOR FURNACES. 
“ PHILADA. Sept. 20, 1788. 

“GENTLEMEN: I received the letter you did 
methe honour of writing to me, respecting what 
was supposed a new invention, the blowing 
of furnaces by a fall of water. When Mr. 
Zantzinger delivered me your letter, I told 
him that I had several books in my Library 
which described the same contrivance, and I 
have since shewn them to him. They are the 
French Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences ; Swedenborg’s Latin treatise of 
Iron Works ; and the French work Des Arts 
et des Métiers, in the article of forges. ‘Those 
descriptions are all accompanied with figures 
in copper plate, which demonstrate the inven- 
tion to be the same precisely in all its essential 
parts; and in the accounts of it, it is said to 
have been first practised in Italy about 100 
years since; whence it was brought into 
France where it is now much used; thence into 
Sweden and Germany; and I remember to 
have been informed by a Spaniard who was 
here 40 years ago, and gave meadrawing of 
it, that it was practised in some parts of 
Mexico, in their furnaces for smelting their 
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silver ore. This being the case, you see, Gen- 
tlemen, that Mr. McClintock cannot properly 
be recommended to the Assembly as the dis- 
coverer of something new. It is however not 
an uncommon thing for ingenious men in 
different ages as well as in different Countries 
to hit upon the same contrivances without 
knowing or having heard what has been done 
by others; and Mr. McClintock has at least 
the merit of having introduced the knowledge 
of this useful invention into this part of Amer- 
ica, and of demonstrating by his own example 
its practicability. 
“Tam, Gentlemen,” &c. 


XXI. 
Franklin to Abbé Morellet. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS — RETIREMENT 


THE PRESIDENCY. 


FROM 


“ PHILADA. Dec ro, 1788. 


“ The Gentleman who will have the honour 
of delivering you this line is Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, formerly a Member of Congress, and 
one of the Convention that composed the 
Federal Constitution. He is much esteemed 
here by those that know him, and being a 
friend of mine, I beg leave to recommend him 
to your civilities, and to Mr. Marmontel’s, to 
whom please present my respects. 

“| hope the late troubles in France are nearly 
over. Tis a country that I dearly love, and 
in whose prosperity I feel myself deeply inter- 
ested. 

“ Having now finished my three years service 
as President and not likely to engage in any 
future Public business, I begin to feel myself 
a freeman, and to enjoy the little leisure that the 
remnant of life may afford me. Some of this 
leisure I am however employing in writing my 
own history, which calling past transactions 
to remembrance makes it seem a little like 
living one’s life over again. 

“‘T am ever my dear friend, with great and 
sincere esteem,” etc. 

XXII. 
Franklin to ——. 
THE MAN THAT “SAVED HIS LIFE.” 
“ PHitaDA. Dec. 17, 1789. 

“ DEAR FRIEND: I have received your kind 
letter of the sth inst. together with your 
present of Metheglin, of which I have already 
drank almost a bottle. I find it excellent; 
please to accept my thankful acknowledgments. 

“ The letter yours enclosed is from the widow 
of a Jew, who happening to be one of a num- 
ber of passengers that were about 40 years 
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ago in a stage-boat going to New York, and 
which by the unskilful management of the 
boatman overset the canoe from whence I 
was endeavouring to get on board her, near 
Staten Island, has ever since worried me with 
demands of a grati for having as he pretended 
been instrumental in saving my life; tho’ that 
was in no danger, as we were near the shore, 
and you know what an expert swimmer I am, 
and he was no more of any service to me in 
stopping the boat to take me in than every 
other passenger; to all whom I gave a liberal 
entertainment at the Tavern when we arrived 
at New York, to their general satisfaction at 
the time : but this Hayes never saw me after- 
wards at New York, or Brunswick, or Philada 
that he did not dun me for money on the 
pretense of his being poor, and having been 
so happy as to be instrumental in saving my 
life, which was really in no danger. In this 
way he got of me sometimes a double joannes, 
sometimes a Spanish doublon, and never less, 
how much in the whole I do not know, hav- 
ing kept no account of it; but it must have 
been a very considerable sum; and as he 
neither incurred any risque, nor was at any 
trouble in my behalf, I have long since thought 
him well paid for any little expense of human- 
ity he might have felt on the occasion. He 
seems, however, to have left me to his widow 
as part of her dowry.” 


XXIII. 


Franklin to ——. 


REVENGE A DELICACY TO BE EATEN COLD. 
“Nov. 25, 1786. 

“ Dear Sir: [ hope your gout will be of ser- 
vice to you, as I have always found mine has 
been to me. I return the piece. And since you 
seem to wish for my advice, tho’ without ask- 
ing it, I will give it. Do not publish the piece 
immediately. Letitlie by youat least atwelve- 
month, then reconsider it, and do what you 
find proper. Such personal public attacks are 
never forgiven. You both have children, and 
the animosity may be entailed to the prejudice 
of both sides. With great esteem and affection 
I am, 

“ Ever Yours, 
“ B, FRANKLIN.” 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


XXIV. 
Franklin to 


THREATENED RESTRICTIONS UPON 
EMIGRATION, 


“(There] are I understand some apprehen- 
sions that your Ministers may procure a law 
to restrain the Emigration of Manufacturers; 
but I think that, weak and wicked as they 
are, and tyrannical as they are disposed to be, 
they will hardly venture upon an Act that 
shall make a Prison of England, to confine 
men for no other crime but that of being use- 
ful and industrious and to discourage the 
learning of useful mechanic arts, by declaring 
that as soon as a man is master of his busi- 
ness he shall lose his liberty, and become a 
prisoner for life ; while they suffer their idle 
and extravagant gentry to travel and reside 
abroad at their pleasure, spending the incomes 
of their estates, racked from their laborious 
honest tenants, in foreign follies, and among 
French and Italian and fiddlers. Such a 
law would be too glaringly unjust to be borne 
with.” 


We will close these extracts with a single 
reflection which some of our readers may have 
anticipated. 

Of the unpublished manuscripts of most 
interest and value, a large proportion are 
conceived in such a spirit as would scarcely 
have commended them to the English pub- 
lic at any time during the first half of the 
present century. Their commendation as 
well as their criticism would have been alike 
distasteful. This fact had, no doubt, much to 
do with Mr. Colburn’s refusal to extend his 
publication, and may at least partially explain 
the wanton delay of the publication that was 
made. 

The time is now happily past when the 
judgment of any publisher on either side of 
the Atlantic could be affected by these con- 
siderations ; and as we must now have sub- 
stantially all of Franklin’s writings that we can 
ever expect to have, it is to be hoped that we 
shall not have long to wait for a complete 
and standard edition of all the extant works 
of the most famous philosopher, journalist, 
writer, and diplomatist of his time. 


John Bigelow. 
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backward. ‘The present season (1553 » a pair 
built their nest under the eaves of my house, 
and deposited their eggs, the last days of the 
month. Some English sparrows that had 
been hanging around, and doubtless watch- 
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morning they appeared 
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bound for the protec- 
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notice wherever I go that these birds have got 
a suspicion in their heads that public opimion 
has changed with regard to them, and that 
they are no longer wanted. 

The eggs of the phoebe-bird are snow-white, 
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he is ready to declare it the most pleasing 
nest in all the range of our bird architecture. 
It was such a happy thought for the bird to 
build there, just out of the reach of all four- 
footed beasts of prey , sheltered from the storms 
and winds, and bythe use of moss and lichens 
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case I should think it advisable to order the 
dispatch of the French Packets in the inter- 
mediate times, that is, on the third Wednes 
days. This would give the merchants of Eu- 
rope and America opportunities of writing 
every fortnight. And the English who had 
missed writing by their own Packet of the first 
Wednesday, or have new matter to write which 
they wish to send before the next month, will 
forward theirletters by the post to France to go 
by the French Packet and vice versa, which 
will increase the inland postage of both nations 

* As these vessels are not to be laden with 
goods, their holds may without inconvenience 
be divided into separate apartments after the 
Chinese manner, and each of those apartments 
caulked tight so as to keep out water. In 
which case if a leak should happen in one 
apartment, that only would be affected by it, 
and the others would be free; so that the 
ship would not be so subject as others to 
founder and sink at sea. This being known 
would bea great encouragement to passengers. 

“IT send you a copy of a Chart of the Gulf 
Stream, which is little known by European 
Navigators, and yet of great consequence ; 
since in going to America they often get into 
that stream and unknowingly stem it, whereby 
the ship is much retarded and the voyage 
lengthened enormously. The directions being 
imperfectly translated and expressed in French, 
I have put them more correctly in English.” 


XVIII. 


Franklin, probably to the Governor of Georgia. 
HIS INDIAN POLICY. 


“ PHILADA. Dec. 16, 1787. 

“Sir: I received by Mr. Dromgoole the 
letter your Excelly. did me the honour of 
writing to me the 2d of November past, and 
am much concerned to hear that a war be- 
tween the State of Georgia and the Creek In- 
dians was unavoidable. 

“ During the course of a long life in which I 
have made observations on public affairs, it 
has appeared to me that almost every war 
between the Indians and Whites has been 
occasioned by some injustice of the latter 
towards the former. It is indeed extremely 
imprudent in us to quarrel with them for their 
lands, as they are generally willing to sell, and 
sell such good bargains; and a war with them 
is so mischievous to us, in unsettling frequently 
a great part of our frontier, and reducing the 
inhabitants to poverty and distress, and is be- 
sides so expensive that it is much cheaper as 
well as honester to buy their lands than to 
take them by force. 


“ Your State would, | imagine, be much more 
secure from the mischiefs of Indian wars, if 
you imitated the mode of settlement in the 
New England States, which wa, to grant their 
lands in townships of about 6 mile square to 
60 families. ‘These first chose a spot for their 
town, where they cleared a square of perhaps 
20 acres, round which they fixed their houses 
15 on a side, all fronting inwards to the square 
so that they were all in sight of each other 
In the middle of the square they erected a 
house for public worship and a school, stock 
aded round as a fort for the reception and 
protection of their women and children in 
case of alarm. Behind each house was first a 
garden plot, then an orchard, and then a pas- 
ture for a cow or two, and behind all outwards 
their cornfield. ‘Thus situated one house could 
not be attacked without its being seen and 
giving alarm to the rest, who were ready to 
run to its succour, This discouraged such at- 
tempts. Then they had the advantage of giv- 
ing schooling to their children, securing their 
morals by the influence of religion, and im- 
proving each other by civil society and con- 
versation. In our way of sparse and remote 
settlements, the people are without these ad- 
vantages, and we are in danger of bringing up 
a set of Savages of our own colour.” 


XIX. 


Franklin to Madame Brillon* 
A PICTURE OF OLD AGE. 
“ PuiLaDA. April 19, 1788. 

“ My Dear Dear FRIEND: I received by the 
last Pacquet your kind letter dated in October 
last. I am glad to hear that you continue well, 
with what is left of the amiable family, in 
whose sweet society I passed so many happy 
evenings while I lived in Passy. I sympathise 
with you in all your losses and afflictions, and 
hope the rest of your life will be as tranquil 
and free from trouble as it had been for some 
years before we parted. 

“ You have given me pleasure by informing 
me of the welfare and present agreeable ci- 
cumstances of yourself and children ; and I am 
persuaded that your friendship for me will 
render a similar account of my situation pleas- 
ing to you. I am in a country where | have 
the happiness of being universally respected 
and beloved ; of which three successive annual 
elections to the Chief Magistracy, in which 
elections the representatives of the people 
Assembly and the Supreme Council joined and 
were unanimous, is the strongest proof; this is 
a place of profit as well as of honour; and 
my friends cheerfully assist in making the 


* This is the lady to whom Franklin addressed his story of the whistle. 
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business as easy to me as possible, I live ina 
good house which | built 25 years ago, con- 
trived to my mind and made still more conven 
ient by an addition since my return. A dutiful 
und affectionate daughter, with her husband 
and six children, compose my family. ‘Thechil 
dren are all promising, and even the youngest, 
who is but four years old, contributes to my 
The eldest, Benjamin, you may 
He has finished his studies at our 


amusement 
remember. 
University, and is preparing to enter into busi 
ness as a printer, the original occupation of his 
Grandfather. Temple, who was likewise with 
me in France, is settled about 6 leagues from 
me on his plantation, which contains about 
6oo acres ; but when in town he lives with me. 
My Rents and incomesare amply sufficient for 
all my present occasions; and if no unexpected 
misfortunes happen during the little time I 
have to live, I shall leave a handsome estate 
to be divided among my relatives. As to my 
health, it continues the same or rather better 
than when I left Passy; but being now in my 
83d year, I do not expect to continue much 
longer a sojourner in this world, and begin to 
promise myself much gratification of my curi- 
osity in soon visiting some other. Wherever 
I may hereafter travel, be assured, my dear 
friend,that if . ; . ” [ imperfect. | 


XX. 


Franklin to Benj. Chambers and the other 
Gentlemen of Chambersburg. 


ON THE WATER-BLAST FOR FURNACES. 
* PHILADA. Sept. 20, 1788. 

“GENTLEMEN: I received the letter you did 
methe honour of writing to me, respecting what 
was supposed a new invention, the blowing 
of furnaces by a fall of water. When Mr. 
Zantzinger delivered me your letter, I told 
him that I had several books in my Library 
which described the same contrivance, and | 
have since shewn them to him. They are the 
French Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences ; Swedenborg’s Latin treatise of 
Iron Works ; and the French work Des Arts 
et des Métiers, in the article of forges. ‘Those 
descriptions are all accompanied with figures 
incopper plate, which demonstrate the inven- 
tion to be the same precisely in all its essential 
parts; and in the accounts of it, it is said to 
have been first practised in Italy about 100 
years since; whence it was brought into 
France where it is now much used; thence into 
Sweden and Germany; and I remember to 
have been informed by a Spaniard who was 
here 40 years ago, and gave mea drawing of 
it, that it was practised in some parts of 
Mexico, in their furnaces for smelting their 
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silver ore. ‘This being the case, you see, Gen- 
tlemen, that Mr. McClintock cannot properly 
be recommended to the Assembly as the dis 
coverer of something new. It is however not 
an uncommon thing for ingenious men in 
different ages as well as in different Countries 
to hit 
knowing or having heard what has been done 
by others; and Mr. McClintock has at 
the merit of having introduced the knowledge 
of this useful invention into this part of Amer- 
ica, and of demonstrating by his own example 
its practicability. 


upon the same contrivances without 


least 


“lam, Gentlemen,” &c. 
XXI. 
Franklin to Abbé Morellet. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS — RETIREMENT 


THE PRESIDENCY. 


FROM 
“ PHILADA, Dec 10, 1788. 


“ The Gentleman who will have the honour 
of delivering you this line is Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris, formerly a Member of Congress, and 
one of the Convention that composed the 
Federal Constitution. He is much esteemed 
here by those that know him, and being a 
friend of mine, I beg leave to recommend him 
to your civilities, and to Mr. Marmontel’s, to 
whom please present my respects. 

“I hope the late troubles in France are nearly 
over. Tis a country thatI dearly love, and 
in whose prosperity I feel myself deeply inter- 
ested. 

“ Having now finished my three years service 
as President and not likely to engage in any 
future Public business, I begin to feel myself 
a freeman, and to enjoy the little leisure that the 
remnant of life may afford me. Some of this 
leisure I am however employing in writing my 
own history, which calling past transactions 
to remembrance makes it seem a little like 
living one’s life over again. ; 

“] am ever my dear friend, with great and 
sincere esteem,” etc. 


XXII. 
Franklin to —. 


THE MAN THAT “SAVED HIS LIFE.” 


“ PHILADA. Dec. 17, 1789. 

“ Dear FRIEND: I have received your kind 
letter of the sth inst. together with your 
present of Metheglin, of which I have already 
drank almost a bottle. I find it excellent; 
please to accept my thankful acknowledgments. 

“ The letter yours enclosed is from the widow 
of a Jew, who happening to be one of a num- 
ber of passengers that were about 40 years 
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ago in a stage-boat going to New York, and 
which by the unskilful management of the 
boatman overset the canoe from whence I 
was endeavouring to get on board her, near 
Staten Island, has ever since worried me with 
demands of a graté for having as he pretended 
been instrumental in saving my life; tho’ that 
was in no danger, as we were near the shore, 
and you know what an expert swimmer I am, 
and he was no more of any service to me in 
stopping the boat to take me in than every 
other passenger; to all whom I gave a liberal 
entertainment at the Tavern when we arrived 
at New York, to their general satisfaction at 
the time : but this Hayes never saw me after- 
wards at New York, or Brunswick, or Philada 
that he did not dun me for money on the 
pretense of his being poor, and having been 
so happy as to be instrumental in saving my 
life, which was really in no danger. In this 
way he got of me sometimes a double joannes, 
sometimes a Spanish doublon, and never less, 
how much in the whole I do not know, hav- 
ing kept no account of it; but it must have 
been a very considerable sum; and as he 
neither incurred any risque, nor was at any 
trouble in my behalf, I have long since thought 
him well paid for any little expense of human- 
ity he might have felt on the occasion. He 
seems, however, to have left me to his widow 
as part of her dowry.” 


XXIII. 


Franklin to : 





‘REVENGE A DELICACY TO BE EATEN COLD. 


“Nov. 25, 1786. 

* Dear Sir: I hope your gout will be of ser- 
vice to you, as I have always found mine has 
been to me. I return the piece. And since you 
seem to wish for my advice, tho’ without ask- 
ing it, I will give it. Do not publish the piece 
immediately. Letitlie by youat least atwelve- 
month, then reconsider it, and do what you 
find proper. Such personal public attacks are 
never forgiven. You both have children, and 
the animosity may be entailed to the prejudice 
of both sides. With great esteem and affection 
I am, 


“ Ever Yours, 
“ B, FRANKLIN.” 


XXIV. 


Franklin to 





THREATENED RESTRICTIONS UPON 
EMIGRATION, 


“(There] are I understand some apprehen. 
sions that your Ministers may procure a law 
to restrain the Emigration of Manufacturers; 
but I think that, weak and wicked as they 
are, and tyrannical as they are disposed to be, 
they will hardly venture upon an Act that 
shall make a Prison of England, to confine 
men for no other crime but that of being use. 
ful and industrious and to discourage the 
learning of useful mechanic arts, by declaring 
that as soon as a man is master of his busi- 
ness he shall lose his liberty, and become a 
prisoner for life ; while they suffer their idle 
and extravagant gentry to travel and reside 
abroad at their pleasure, spending the incomes 
of their estates, racked from their laborious 
honest tenants, in foreign follies, and among 
French and Italian and fiddlers. Such a 
law would be too glaringly unjust to be borne 
with,” 





We will close these extracts with a single 
reflection which some of our readers may have 
anticipated. 

Of the unpublished manuscripts of most 
interest and value, a large proportion are 
conceived in such a spirit as would scarcely 
have commended them to the English pub- 
lic at any time during the first half of the 
present century. Their commendation as 
well as their criticism would have been alike 
distasteful. This fact had, no doubt, much to 
do with Mr. Colburn’s refusal to extend his 
publication, and may at least partially explain 
the wanton delay of the publication that was 
made. 

The time is now happily past when the 
judgment of any publisher on either side of 
the Atlantic could be affected by these con- 
siderations ; and as we must now have sub- 
stantially all of Franklin’s writings that we can 
ever expect to have, it is to be hoped that we 
shall not have long to wait for a complete 
and standard edition of all the extant works 
of the most famous philosopher, journalist, 
writer, and diplomatist of his time. 


John Bigelow. 
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BIRDS’ 


“ \ DMIREthebird’s 
41 eggandleaveitin 
its nest,” is a wiser for- 
bearance than “ Love 
the wood-rose and leave 
it on its stalk.” We will 
try to leave these eggs 
in the nest, and as far as 
possible show the bird and the nest with them. 
The first egg of spring is undoubtedly a hen’s 
egg. ‘The domestic fowls, not being compelled 
to shift for themselves, and having artificial 
shelter, are not so mindful of the weather and 
the seasons as the wild birds, But the hen 
of the woods and the hen of the prairie, 
namely, the ruffed and the pinnated grouse, 
do not usually nest till the season is so fai 
advanced that danger from frost is past. 

The first wild egg, in New York and New 
England, is probably that of an owl, the great 
horned owl, it is said, laying as early as 
March. ‘They probaly shelter their eggs 
from the frost and the snow before incubation 
begins. ‘The 
littlescreech 
owl waits till 
April, and 
seeks the 
deep snug 
cavity of an 
old tree; the 
heart of a 
decayed ap 
ple-tree suits 
him well, 
Begin your 
search by the middle of April, and before the 
month is past you will find the four white, 
round eggs resting upon a little dry grass or 
a few dry leaves in the bottom of a long cav- 
ity. Owls’ eggs are inclined to be spherical. 
You would expect to see a big round-headed, 
round-eyed creature come out of such an egg. 
_ The passenger pigeon nests before danger 
from frost is past; but as it lays but two 
eggs, probably in two successive days, the 
risks from this source are not great, though 
occasionally a heavy April snow-storm breaks 
them up. 

Which is the earliest song-bird’s egg ? One 
cannot be quite so certain here, as he can as 
to which the first wild flower is, for instance ; 
but I would take my chances on finding that 
of the phcebe-bird first, and finding it before 
the close of April, unless the season is very 
Vot. XXXII.— 32. 
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backward, The present season (1883), a pair 
built their nest under the eaves of my house, 
and deposited their eggs, the last days of the 
month. Some English sparrows that had 
been hanging around, and doubtless watch- 
ing the pheebes, threw the eggs out and took 
possession of the nest. How shrewd and 
quick to take the hint these little feathered 
John Bulls are! With a handful of rattling 
pebble-stones I told this couple very plainly 
that they were not wel- 
come visitors to my 
premises. ‘They fled 
precipitately. Thenext 
morning they appeared 
again, but were much 
shyer. Another dis 
charge of pebbles, and 
they were off as if 
bound for the protec 

tion of the British flag, and did not return. I 
notice wherever I go that these birds have got 
a suspicion in their heads that public opinion 
has changed with regard to them, and that 
they are no longer wanted. 

‘The eggs of the phoebe-bird are snow-white, 
and when, in threading the gorge of some 
mountain trout-brook, or prowling about some 
high, overhanging ledge, one’s eye falls upon 
this mossy structure planted with such match 
less art upon a little shelf of the rocks, with 
its complement of five or six pearl-like eggs, 
he is ready to declare it the most pleasing 
nest in all the range of our bird architecture. 
It was such a happy thought for the bird to 
build there, just out of the reach of all four 
footed beasts of prey, sheltered from the storms 
and winds, and by the use of moss and lichens 
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Chippie Sparrow. House Wren. 


blending its nest so perfectly with itssurround- 
ings, that only the most alert eye can detect it. 
An egg upon a rock, and thriving there,— the 
frailest linked tothe strongest, as if the geology 
of the granite mountain had been bent into the 
service of the bird. I doubt if crows, or jays, 
or owls ever rob these nests. Phoebe has 
outwitted them. ‘They never heard of the 
bird that builded its house upon a rock. 
“ Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou put- 
test thy nest in a rock.” 

The song-sparrow sometimes nests in April, 
but not commonly in our latitude. Emerson 
says, in “ May-Day”: 

“The sparrow meek, prophetic-eyed, 
Her nest beside the snow-drift weaves, 
Secure the osier yet will hide 


Her callow brood in mantling leaves.” 


But the sparrow usually prefers to wait till the 
snow-drift is gone. I have never found the 
nest of one till long after the last drift had 
disappeared from the fields, though a late 
writer upon New England birds says the spar- 
row sometimes lays in April, when snow is yet 
upon the ground. 

The sparrow is not a beautiful bird except 
in our affections and associations, and its eggs 
are not beautiful as eggs go,—four or five little 
freckled spheres, that, like the bird itself, blend 
well with the ground upon whichtheyareplaced. 

The eggs of the “chippie,” or social sparrow, 
are probably the most beautiful of sparrow 
eggs, being of a bright bluish green with a 
ring of dark purple spots around the largerend. 

Generally there is but little relation between 
the color of the bird and the color of its egg. 
For the most part the eggs of birds that occupy 
open, exposed nests are of some tint that har- 
monizes well with the surroundings. With the 
addition of specks of various hue they are ren- 
dered still less conspicuous. ‘The eggs of the 
scarlet tanager are greenish blue, with faint 
brown or purplish markings. The blackbird lays 
a greenish-blue egg also, with various markings. 
Indeed, the favorite ground-tint of the birds 
that build open nests is a greenish blue ; some- 
times the blue predominates, sometimes the 
green; while the eggs of birds that build con- 
cealed nests, or lay in dark cavities, are gen- 
erally white, as those of the various wood- 
peckers, chickadees, and nut-hatches. The 
eggs of the bluebird are bluish white. Among 





Short-billed Marsh Wren. Carolina Wren, 


the flycatchers, the nest of the phoebe is 
most concealed, at least from above, and 
her eggs are white, while those of nearly all 
the other species are more or less tinted and 
marked. The eggs of the humming-bird are 
white, but the diminutiveness of their recep. 
tacle is a sufficient concealment. Another 
white egg is that of the kingfisher, deposited 
upon fish-bones at the end of a ‘hole in the 
bank eight or nine feet long. The bank swal- 
low also lays white eggs, as does the chimney 
swallow, the white-bellied swallow, and the 
purple martin. The eggs of the barn swallow 
and cliff swallow are more or less speckled. 
In England the kingfisher (smaller and much 
more brilliantly colored than ours), wood- 
peckers, the bank swallow, the swift, the wry- 
neck (related to the woodpecker), and the 
dipper also lay white eggs. 

A marked exception to the above rule is 
furnished by the eggs of the Baltimore oriole, 
perhaps the most fantastically marked of all 
our birds’ eggs. One would hardly expect a 
plainly marked egg in such a high-swung, elab- 
orately woven, deeply pouched, aristocratic 
nest. The threads and strings and horsehair 
with which the structure is sewed and bound 
and stayed are copied in the curious lines and 
markings of the treasures it holds. After the 
oriole is through with its nest, it is sometimes 
taken possession of by the house wren in which 
to rear its second brood. ‘The long, graceful 
cavity, with its fine carpet of hair, 1s filled 
with coarse twigs, as if one were to build a log 
hut in a palace, and the rusty-colored eggs of 
the little busybody are deposited there. The 
wren would perhaps stick to its bundle of 
small faggots in the box or pump tree, and 
rear its second brood in the cradle of the first, 
were it not that by seeking new lodgings time 
can be saved. The male bird builds and fur- 
nishes the second nest and the mother bird 
has begun to lay in it before the first is empty. 

The chatter of a second brood of nearly 
fledged wrens is heard now (August 2oth)® 
an oriole’s nest suspended from the branch 
of an apple-tree near where I write. Earlier 
in the season the parent birds made long 
and determined attempts to establish them 
selves in a cavity that had been occupied by 
a pair of bluebirds. The original proprietor 
of the place was the downy woodpecker. He 
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had excavated it the autumn before and had 
assed the winter there, often to my certain 
knowledge lying abed till nine o’clock in 
the morning. In the spring he went else- 
where, probably with a female, to begin the 
season in new quarters. The bluebirds early 
took possession, and in June their first brood 
had flown. The wrens had been hanging 
around, evidently with an eye on the place 
(such little comedies may be witnessed any- 
where), and now very naturally thought it 
was their turn. A day or two after the young 
bluebirds had flown, I noticed some fine, dry 
grass clinging to the entrance to the cavity; a 
circumstance which I understood a few mo- 
ments later, when the wren rushed by me into 
the cover of a small Norway spruce, hotly pur- 
sued by the male bluebird. It was a brown 
streak and a blue streak pretty close together. 
The wrens had gone to house-cleaning, and the 
bluebird had returned to find his bed and 
bedding being pitched out-of-doors, and had 
thereupon given the wrens to understand in 
the most emphatic manner that he had no 
intention of vacating the premises so early in 
the season. Day after day, for more than two 
weeks, the male bluebird had to clear his 
premises of ‘these intruders. It occupied 
much of his time and not a little of mine, as 
[ sat with a book in a summer-house near by, 
laughing at his pretty fury and spiteful onset. 
On two occasions the wren rushed under the 
chair in which I sat, and a streak of blue 
lightning almost flashed in my very face. 
One day, just as I had passed the tree in 
which the cavity was placed, I heard the 
wren scream desperately ; turning, I saw the 
little vagabond fall into the grass with the 
wrathful bluebird fairly upon him ; the latter 
had returned just in time to ‘catch him, and 
was evidently bent on punishing him well. 
But in the squabble in the grass, the wren 
escaped and took refuge in the friendly ever- 
green. The bluebird paused for a moment 
with outstretched wings looking for the 
fugitive, then flew away. A score of times 
during the month of June did I see the wren 
taxing every energy to get away from the 
bluebird. He would dart into the stone wall, 
under the floor of the summer-house, into the 
weeds — anywhere to hide his diminished 
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head. The bluebird with his bright coat 
looked like a policeman in uniform in pursuit 
of some wicked, rusty little street gamin. Gen- 
erally the favorite house of refuge of the wrens 
was the little spruce, into which their pur- 
suer made no attempt to follow them, The 
female would sit concealed amid the branches, 
chattering in a scolding, fretful way, while 
the male, with his eye upon his tormentor, 
would perch on the topmost shoot and sing. 
Why he sang at such times, whether in triumph 
and derision, or to keep his courage up and 
reassure his mate, I could not make out. 
When his song was suddenly cut short and 
I glanced to see him dart down into the 
spruce, my eye usually caught a twinkle of 
blue wings hovering near. ‘The wrens finally 
gave up the fight, and their enemies reared 
their second brood in peace. 

That the wren should use such coarse, re- 
fractory materials, especially since it builds in 
holes where twigs are so awkward to carry and 
adjust, is curious enough. All its congeners, 
the marsh wrens, the Carolina wren, the win- 
ter wren, build of soft flexible materials. The 
nest of the winter wren and of the English 
“ Jenny wren,” is mainly of moss, and is a 
marvel of softness and warmth. 

One day a swarm of honey-bees went into 
my chimney, and I mounted the stack to see 
into which flue they had gone. As I craned 
my neck above the sooty vent, with the bees 
humming about my ears, the first thing my eye 
rested upon in the black interior was two long 
white pearls upon a little shelf of twigs, the nest 
of the chimney swallow, or swift,— honey, soot, 
and birds’ eggs closely associated. ‘The bees, 
though in an unused flue, soon found the gas 
of anthracite that hovered about the top of 
the chimney too much for them, and they 
left. But the swallows are not repelled by 
smoke. They seem to have entirely abandoned 
their former nesting-places in hollow trees and 
stumps and to frequent only chimneys. A, 
tireless bird, never perching, all day upon the 
wing, and probably capable of flying one thou- 
sand miles in twenty-four hours. They do 
not even stop to gather materials for their 
nests, but snap off the small dry twigs from 
the tree-tops as they fly by. Confine one of 
these swallows toa room and it will not perch, 
but after flying till it becomes bewildered and 
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Chimney Swallow Barn Swallow. 


exhausted, it clings to the side of the wall till 
it dies. I once found one in my room on re- 
turning after several days’ absence, in which 
life seemed nearly extinct; its feet grasped 
my finger as I removed it from the wall, 
but its eyes closed and it seemed about on the 
point of joining its companion which lay dead 
upon the floor. ‘Tossing it into the air, how- 
ever, seemed to awaken its wonderful powers 
of flight, and away it went straight toward the 
clouds. On the wing the chimney swallow 
looks like an athlete stripped for the race. 
There is the least appearance of quill and 
plumage of any of our birds, and with all its 
speed and marvelous evolutions the effect of 
its flight is stiff and wiry. ‘There appears to 
be but one joint in the wing, and that next the 
body. ‘This peculiar inflexible motion of the 
wings, as if they were little sickles of sheet iron, 
seems to be owing to the length and develop- 
ment of the primary quills and the smallness 
of the secondary. The wing appears to hinge 
only at the wrist. ‘The barn swallow lines its 
rude masonry with feathers, but the swift begins 
life on bare twigs, glued together by a glue of 
home manufacture as adhesive as Spaulding’s. 

I have wondered if Emerson referred to 
any particular bird in these lines from “ The 
Problem: ” 


“Know’st thou what wove yon wood-bird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? ” 


Eider-duck. 


Chickadee. Golden-crowned Thrush 


Probably not, but simply availed himself of 
the general belief that certain birds or fowls 
line their nests with their own feathers. This 
is notably true of the eider-duck, and ina 
measure of our domestic fowls, but so far as 
I know is not true of any of our small birds, 
The barn swallow and house wren feather 
their nests at the expense of the hens and 
geese. ‘The winter wren picks up the feathers 
of the ruffed grouse. The chickadee, Emer. 
son’s favorite bird, uses a few feathers in its 
upholstering, but not its own. In England, | 
noticed that the little willow warbler makes 
a free use of feathers from the poultry-yard 
Many of our birds use hair in their nests, and 
the kingbird and cedar-bird like wool. I have 
found a single feather of the bird’s own in the 
nest of the phoebe. Such a circumstance would 
perhaps justify the poet. 

About the first of June there is a nest in the 
woods upon the ground with four creamy 
white eggs in it spotted with brown or lilac, 
chiefly about the larger ends, that always gives 
the walker who is so lucky as to find it a 
thrillof pleasure, It is like a ground-sparrow's 
nest with a roof or canopy to it. ‘The little 
brown or olive-backed bird starts away from 
your feet and runs swiftly and almost silently 
over the dry leaves, and then turns her speck- 
led breast to see if you are following. She 
walks very prettily, by far the prettiest pedes- 

trian in the woods. But if she 
thinks you have discovered 
her secret, she feigns lameness 
and disability of both legs and 
wing, to decoy you into the 
pursuit of her. This is the 
golden-crowned thrush, or at 

centor, a strictly wood-bird, 
about the size of a song-spar 

row, with the dullest of gold 
upon his crown, but the bright 

est of songs in his heart. The 
last nest of this bird | found 
was while in quest of the pink 
cypripedium. I suddenly spied 
a couple of the flowers a fev 
steps from the path along 
which I was walking, and had 
stooped to admire them, when 
out sprang the bird from beside 
them, doubtless thinking she 
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High-hole. Whip-poor-will. 


was the subject of observation instead of ‘the 
flowers that swung their purple bells but a 
foot or two above her. But I never should 
have seen her had she kept her place. She had 
found arent in the matted carpet of dry leaves 
and pine needles that covered the ground, and 
into this had insinuated her nest, the leaves 
and needles forming a canopy above it, slop- 
ing to the south and west, the source of the 
more frequent summer rains. 

At about the same time one finds the nest 
above described, if he were to explore the 
woods very thoroughly, he might chance upon 
two curious eggs lying upon the leaves as if 
dropped there by chance. ‘They are elliptical, 
both ends of a size, about an inch and a 
quarter long, of a creamy white spotted with 
lavender. ‘hese are the eggs of the whip- 
poor-will, a bird that has absolutely no archi- 
tectural instincts or gifts. Perhaps its wide, 
awkward mouth and short beak are ill adapted 
to carrying nest materials. They are awkward 
upon the ground and awkward upon the tree, 
being unable to perch 
upon a limb, except 
lengthwise of it. 

The song and game 
birds lay pointed eggs, 
but the night birds lay 
round orelliptical eggs. 

The  egg-collector 
sometimes stimulates 
a bird to lay an un- 
usual number of eggs. A youth, whose truth- 
fulness I do not doubt, told me he once 
induced a high-hole to lay twenty-nine eggs, 
by robbing her of an egg each day. The eggs 
became smaller and smaller, till the twenty- 
ninth one was only the size of a chippie’s egg. 
At this point the bird gave up the contest. 

There is a last egg of summer as well as a 
firstegg of spring, but one cannot name either 
with much confidence. Both the robin and 
the chippie sometimes rear a third brood in 
August, but the birds that delay their nesting 
till midsummer are the goldfinch and the 
cedar-bird, the former waiting for the thistle 
to ripen its seeds, and the latter probably for 
the appearance of certain insects which it 
takes on the wing. Often the cedar-bird does 


Cedar-bird 
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not build till August, and will line its nest with 
wool if it can get it, even in this sultry month. 
‘The eggs are marked and colored as if a white 
egg were to be spotted with brown, then col- 
ored a pale blue, then again sharply dotted or 
blotched with blackish or purplish spots. 

But the most common August nest with 
me— early August—is that of the American 
goldfinch, better known as the yellow-bird,— 
a deep, snug, compact nest, with no loose ends 
hanging, placed in the fork of a small limb 
of an apple-tree, peach-tree, or ornamental 
shade-tree. ‘The eggs are a faint bluish-white. 
While the female is sitting, the male feeds 
her regularly. She calls to him on his ap- 
proach, or when she hears his voice passing 
by, in the most affectionate, feminine, child- 


Nest of Humming-bird. 


like tones, the only case I know of where the 
sitting bird makes any sound while in the act 
of incubation. When a rival male invades the 
tree, or approaches too near, the male whose 
nest it holds pursues and reasons or expostu- 
lates with him in the same bright, amicable, 
confiding tones. Indeed, most birds make use 
of their sweetest notes in war. The song of 
love is the song of battle too. ‘The male yel- 
low-birds flit about from point to point, ap- 
parently assuring each other of the highest 
sentiments of esteem and consideration, at 
the same time that one intimates to the other 
that he is carrying his joke a little too far, It 
has the effect of saying with pleased and 
happy surprise, “ Why, my dear sir, this is my 
territory, you surely do not mean to trespass ; 
permit me to salute you, and to escort you over 
the line.” Yet the intruder does not always 
take the hint. Occasionally the couple have 
a brief sparring match in 
the air, and mount up 
and up, beak to beak, to 
a considerable height, 
but rarely do they actu- 

ally come to blows. 
The yellow- bird be- 


Yellow Warbler. comes active and con- 
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spicuous after the other birds have nearly all 
withdrawn from the stage and become silent, 
their broods reared and flown. August is his 
month, his festive season. It is his turn now. 
The thistles are ripening their seeds, and his 
nest is undisturbed by jay-bird or crow. He 
is the first bird I hear in the morning, circling 
and swinging through the air in that peculiar 
undulating flight, and calling out on the down- 
ward curve of each stroke, “ Here we go, here 
we go!” Every hour in the day he indulges 
in this circling, billowy flight. It is a part of 
his musical performance. His course at such 
times is a deeply undulating line, like the 
long gentle roll of the summer sea, the dis- 
tance from crest to crest or from valley to 
valley being probably thirty feet; this dis- 
tance is made with but one brief beating of 
the wings on the downward curve. As he 
quickly opens them they give him a strong 


upward impulse, and he describes the long 
arc with them closely folded. Thus fallin 
and recovering, rising and sinking like dol. 
phins in the sea, he courses through the sum. 
mer air. In marked contrast to this feat is his 
manner of flying when he indulges in a brief 
outburst of song in the air. Now he flies 
level, with broad expanded wings nearly as 
round and as concave as two shells, which 
beat the air slowly. The song is the chief 
matter now, and the wings are used only to 
keep him afloat while delivering it. In the 
other case the flight is the main concern, and 
the voice merely punctuates it. 

I know no autumn egg but a hen’s egg, 
though a certain old farmer tells me he finds 
a quail’s nest full of eggs nearly every Sep- 
tember; but fall progeny of any kind has a 
belated start in life, and the chances are 
against it. 


John Burroughs, 


(The illustrations in this article are all made from eggs in the collection of North American birds’ eggs, 
belonging to Robert R. Brown, Esq., New York City.— Epiror. } 


THE HOTEL EXPERIENCE OF MR. PINK FLUKER. 
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R. PETERSON FLUKER, generally called Pink, for 

his fondness for as stylish dressing as he could afford, 
was one of that sort of men who habitually seem busy and 
efficient when they are not. He had the bustling activity 
often noticeable in men of his size, and in one way and 
another had made up, as he believed, for being so much 
smaller than most of his adult acquaintance of the male sex. 
Prominent among his achievements on that line was getting 
married to a woman who, among other excellent gifts, had 
that of being twice as big as her husband. 

“Fool who ?” on the day after his marriage he had asked, 
with a look at those who had often said that he was too 
little to have a wife. 

They had a little property to begin with, a couple of hun- 
dreds of acres, and two or three negroes apiece. Yet, except 
in the natural increase of the latter, the accretions of worldly 
estate had been inconsiderable till now, when their oldest 
child, Marann, was some fifteen years old. These accretions 
had been saved and taken care of by Mrs. Fluker, who was 
as staid and silent as he was mobile and voluble. 

Mr. Fluker often said that it puzzled him how it was that 
he made smaller crops than most of his neighbors, when, if 
not always convincing, he could generally put every one of 
them to silence in discussions upon agricultural topics. This 
puzzle had led him to not unfrequent ruminations in his mind 
as to whether or not his vocation might lie in something 
higher than the mere tilling of the ground. These ruminations 
had lately taken a definite direction, and it was after several conversations which he had held 
with his friend Matt Pike. 

Mr. Matt Pike was a bachelor of some thirty summers, a foretime clerk consecutively 
in each of the two stores of the village, but latterly a trader on a limited scale in horses, 
wagons, cows, and similar objects of commerce, and at all times a politician. His hopes of 
holding office had been continually disappointed until Mr. John Sanks became sheriff, and 
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“MR. FLUKER FELT THAT HE WAS BECOMING A LITTLE CONFUSED.” 


rewarded with a deputyship some important 
special service rendered by him in the late very 
close canvass. Now was a chance to rise, Mr. 
Pike thought. All he wanted, he had often said 
was astart. Politics, | would remark, however, 
had been regarded by Mr. Pike as a means 
rather than an end. It is doubtful if he hoped 
to become governor of the State, at least before 
an advanced period in his career. His main ob- 
ject now was to get money, and he believed 
that official position would promote him in 
the line of his ambition faster than was pos- 
sible to any private station, by leading him 
into more extensive acquaintance with man- 
kind, their needs, their desires, and their 
caprices, A deputy sheriff, provided that law- 
yers were not too indulgent in allowing ac- 
knowledgment of service of court processes, 
I postponing levies and sales, and in settle- 
ment of litigated cases, might pick up three 


hundred dollars, a good sum for those times, 
a fact which Mr. Pike had known and pon- 
dered long. 

It happened just about then that the arrears 
of rent for the village hotel had soaccumulated 
on Mr. Spouter, the last occupant, that the 
owner, an indulgent man, finally had said, 
what he had been expected for years and 
years to say, that he could not wait on Mr, 
Spouter forever and eternally. It was at this 
very nick, so to speak, that Mr. Pike made 
to Mr. Fluker the suggestion to quit a business 
so far beneath his powers, sell out, or rent 
out, or tenant out, or do something else with 
his farm, march into town, plant himself upon 
the ruins of Jacob Spouter, and begin his up- 
ward soar. 

Now Mr. Fluker had many and many a 
time acknowledged that he had ambition ; so 
one night he said to his wife: 
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“ You see how it is here, Nervy. Farmin’ 
somehow don’t suit my talons. I need to be 
flung more ’mong people to fetch out what's 
in me. Then thar’s Marann, which is gittin’ 
to be nigh on to a growd-up woman; an’ 
the child need the s’iety which you ’bleeged 
to acknowledge is sca’ce about here, six mile 
from town. Your brer Sam can stay here an’ 
raise butter, chickens, eggs, pigs, an’— an’— 
an’ so forth. Matt Pike say he jes’ know 
they’s money in it, an’ special with a house- 
keeper keerful an’ equinomical like you.” 

It is always curious the extent of influ- 
ence that some men have upon wives who are 
their superiors, Mrs. Fluker, in spite of acci- 
dents, had ever set upon her husband a value 
that was not recognized outside of his family. 
In this respect there seems a surprising com- 
pensation in human life. But this remark I 
make only in passing. Mrs. Fluker, admitting 
in her heart that farming was not her hus- 
band’s forte, hoped, like a true wife, that it 
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might be found in the new field to which he 
aspired. Besides, she did not forget that her 
brother Sam had said to her several times pr- 
vately that if his brer Pink wouldn’t have so 
many notions and would let him alone in his 
management, they would all do better. She re- 
flected for a day or two, and then said: 

“ Maybe it’s best, Mr. Fluker. I’m _willin’ 
to try it for a year, anyhow. We can’t lose 
much by that. As for Matt Pike, I hain’ 
the confidence in him you has. Still, he bein’ 
a boarder and deputy sheriff, he might acci- 
dentally do us some good. I'll try it for a year, 
providin’ you'll fetch me the money as it’s 
paid in, for you know I know how to manage 
that better’n you do, and you know I'll try to 
manage it and all the rest of the business for 
the best.” 

To this provision Mr. Fluker gave consent, 
qualified by the claim that he was to retain 4 
small margin for indispensable personal ex- 
gencies. For he contended, perhaps with Jus 
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tice, that no man in the responsible position 
he was about to take ought to be expected to 
go about, or sit about, or even lounge about, 
without even a continental red in his pocket. 

The new house — I say mew because tongue 
could not tell the amount of scouring, scald- 
ing, and whitewashing that that excellent 
housekeeper had done before a single stick of 
her furniture went into it—the new house, I 
repeat, opened with six eating boarders at ten 
dollars a month apiece, and two eating and 
sleeping at eleven, besides Mr. Pike, who made 
aspecialcontract. Transient custom was hoped 
to hold its own, and that of the county people 
under the deputy’s patronage and influence to 
be considerably enlarged. 

In words and other encouragement Mr. 
Pike was pronounced. He could commend 
hongstly, and he did so cordially. 

The thing to do, Pink, is to have your 
prices reg’lar, and make people pay up 
reg'lar. Ten dollars for eatin’, jes’ so; 
eleb’n for eatin’ ax’ sleepin’ ; half a dollar for 
dinner, jes’ so; quarter apiece for breakfast, 
supper, and bed, is what I call reason’ble 
bo'd. As for me, I sca’cely know how to rig’- 
late, because, you know, I’m a’ officer now, 
an’ in course I natchel Aas to be away some- 
times an’ on expenses at 'tother places, an’ it 
seem like some ‘lowance ought by good rights 
to be made for that; don’t you think so?” 

“Why, matter o’ course, Matt; what you 
think ? I ain’t so powerful good at figgers. 
Nervy is. S’posen you speak to her "bout it.” 

“Oh, that’s perfec’ unuseless, Pink. I’m a’ 
officer o’ the law, Pink, an’ the law consider 
women — well, I may say the law, she deal 
‘ith men, not women, an’ she expect her offi- 
cers to understan’ figgers, an’ if I hadn’t o’ 
understood figgers Mr. Sanks wouldn't or 
darsn’t to ’p’int me his dep’ty. Me ’n’ you 
can fix them terms. Now see here, reg'lar 
bo’d—eatin’ bo’d, I mean—is ten dollars, 
an’ sleepin’ and singuil meals is ’cordin’ to the 
figgers you've sot for ’em. Ain’t that so? 
Jes’ so. Now, Pink, you an’ me'll keep a run- 
nin’ account, you a-chargin’ for reg’lar bo’d, 
an’ I a’lowin’ to myself credics for my ab- 
sentees, accordin’ to transion customers an’ 
singuil mealers an’ sleepers. Is that fa’r, er is 
It not fa’r ?” 

Mr. Flukerturned his head, and after making 
or thinking he had made a calculation, an- 
swered ; 

“That’s — that seem fa’r, Matt.” 

“ Cert’nly ’tis, Pink ; I knowed you'd say so, 
an’ you know I’d never wish to be nothin’ 
but fa’r ’ith people I like, like I do you an’ 
your wife. Let that bethe understandin’, then, 
betwix’ us. An’ Pink, let the understandin’ be 
Jes’ betwix’ ws, for I’ve saw enough 0’ this 
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world to find out that a man never makes 
nothin’ by makin’ a blowin’ horn o’ his busi- 
ness. You make the t’others pay up spuntial, 
monthly. You ’n’ me can settle whensomever 
it’s convenant, say three months from to-day. 
In course I shall talk up for the house when- 
somever and wharsomever I go or stay. You 
know that. An’ as for my bed,” said Mr. 
Pike finally, “ whensomever I ain’t here by 
bed-time, you welcome to put any transion 
person in it, an’ also an’ likewise, when tran- 
sion custom is pressin’, and you cramped for 
beddin’, I’m willin’ to give it up for the time 
bein’ ; an’ rather’n you should be cramped too 
bad, I’lltake my chances somewhars else, even 
if I has to take a pallet at the head o’ the 
sta’r-steps.” 

“ Nervy,” said Mr. Fluker to his wife after- 
wards, “ Matt Pike’s a sensibler an’ a friend- 
lier an’ a ’commodatiner feller’n I thought.” 

Then, without giving details of the contract, 
he mentioned merely the willingness of their 
boarder to resign his bed on occasions of 
pressing emergency. 

“ He’s talked mighty fine to me and Ma- 
rann,” answered Mrs. Fluker. “ We'll see 
how he holds out. One thing I do zof like 
of his doin’, an’ that’s the talkin’ ’bout Sim 
Marchman to Marann, an’ makin’ game 0’ his 
country ways, as he call ’em. Sech as that 
ain’t right.” 

It may be as well to explain just here that 
Simeon Marchman, the person just named by 
Mrs. Fluker, a stout, industrious young farmer, 
residing with his parents in the country near 
by where the Flukers had dwelt before remov- 
ing to town, had been eying Marann for a 
year or two, and waiting upon her fast-ripen- 
ing womanhood with intentions that he be- 
lieved to be hidden in his own breast, though 
he had taken less pains to conceal them from 
Marann than from the rest of his acquain- 
tance. Not that he had ever told her of them 


in so many words, but—Oh, I need not stop - 


here in the midst of this narration to explain 
how such intentions become known, or at 
least strongly suspected by girls, even those 
less bright than Marann Fluker. Simeon had 
not cordially indorsed the movement into 
town, though, of course, knowing it was none 
of his business, he had never so much as 
hinted opposition. I would not be surprised, 
also, if he reflected that there might be some 
selfishness in his hostility, or at least that it 
was heightened by apprehensions personal to 
himself. 

Considering the want of experience in the 
new tenants, matters went on remarkably well. 
Mrs. Fluker, accustomed to rise from her 
couch long before the lark, managed to the 
satisfaction of all,— regular boarders, single- 
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meal takers, and transient people. Marann 
went to the village school, her mother dress- 
ing her, though with prudent economy, as 
neatly and almost as tastefully as any of her 
schoolmates ; while, as to study, deportment, 
and general progress, there was not a girl in 
the whole school to beat her, I don’t care 
who she was. 
Il. 


DuRING a not inconsiderable period Mr. 
Fluker indulged the honorable conviction 
that at last he had found the vein in which his 
best talents lay, and he was happy in fore- 
sight of the prosperity and felicity which that 
discovery promised to himself and his family. 
His native activity found many more objects 
for its exertion than before. He rode out to the 
farm, not often, but sometimes, as a matter 
of duty, and was forced to acknowledge that 
Sam was managing better than could have 
been expected in the absence of his own con- 
tinuous guidance. In town he walked about 
the hotel, entertained the guests, carved at 
the meals, hovered about the stores, the doc- 
tors’ offices, the wagon and blacksmith shops, 
discussed mercantile, medical, mechanical 
questions with specialists in all these depart- 
ments, throwing into them all more and more 


of politics as the intimacy between him and 
his patron and chief boarder va saree 

Now as to that patron and chief boarder. 
The need of extending his acquaintance 
seemed to press upon Mr. Pike with ever- 


increasing weight. He was here and there, 
all over the county; at the county-seat, at 
the county villages, at justices’ courts, at ex- 
ecutors’ and administrator’s sales, at quar- 
terly and protracted religious meetings, at 
barbecues of every dimension, on hunting 
excursions and fishing frolics, at social par- 
ties in all neighborhoods. It got to be said 
of Mr. Pike that a freer acceptor of hospita- 
ble invitations, or a better appreciator of hos- 
pitable intentions, was not and needed not to 
be found possibly in the whole State. Nor 
was this admirable deportment confined to 
the county in which he held so high official 
position. He attended, among other occa- 
sions less public, the spring sessions of the 
Supreme and County Courts in the four ad- 
joining counties: the guest of acquaintance 
old and new over there. When starting upon 
such travels, he would sometimes breakfast 
with his traveling companion in the village, 
and, if somewhat belated in the return, sup 
with him also. 

Yet, when at the Flukers’, no man could 
have been a more cheerful and otherwise sat- 
isfactory boarder than Mr. Matt Pike. He 
praised every dish set before him, bragged to 


their very faces of his host and hostess, and 
in spite of his absences was the oftenest to 
sit and chat with Marann when her mother 
would let her go into the parlor. Here and 
everywhere about the house, in the dining. 
room, in the passage, at the foot of the Stairs, 
he would joke with Marann about her coun. 
try beau, as he styled poor Sim Marchman, 
and he would talk as though he was rather 
ashamed of Sim, and wanted Marann to string 
her bow for higher game. 

Brer Sam did manage well, not only the 
fields, but the yard. Every Saturday of the 
world he sent in something or other to his 
sister. I don’t know whether I ought to tell 
it or not, but for the sake of what is due to 
pure veracity I will. On as many as three 
different occasions Sim Marchman, as if he 
had lost all self-respect, or had not a papticle 
of tact, brought in himself, instead of sending 
by a negro, a bucket of butter and a coop of 
spring chickens as a free gift to Mrs. Fluker. 
I do think, on my soul, that Mr. Matt Pike 
was much amused by such degradation— 
however, he must say that they were all first- 
rate. As for Marann, she was very sorry for 
Sim, and wished he had not brought these 
good things at all. 

Nobody knew how it came about; but when 
the Flukers had been in town somewhere be- 
tween two and three months, Sim Marchman, 
who (to use his own words) had never both- 
ered her a great deal with his visits, began to 
suspect that what few he made were received by 
Marann lately with less cordiality than before; 
and so one day, knowing no better in his 
awkward, straightforward country manners, 
he wanted to know the reason why. Then 
Marann grew distant, and asked Sim the fol- 
lowing question: 

“You know where Mr. Pike’s gone, Mr. 
Marchman ?” 

Now the fact was, and she knew it, that 
Marann Fluker had never before, not since 
she was born, addressed that boy as Mister. 

The visitor’s face reddened and reddened. 

“No,” he faltered in answer; “ no—no— 
ma’am, 1 should say. I—I don’t know 
where Mr. Pike’s gone.” 

Then he looked around for his hat, discov- 
ered it in time, took it into his hands, turned 
it around two or three times, then, bidding 
good-bye without shaking hands, took him- 
self off. 

Mrs. Fluker liked all the Marchmans, and 
she was troubled somewhat when she heard of 
the quickness and manner of Sim's depart- 
ure; for he had been fully expected by her to 
stay to dinner. 

“Say he didn’t even shake hands, Marann? 
What for? What you do to him?” 
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“Not one blessed thing, ma; only he 
wanted to know why I wasn’t gladder to see 
him.” Then Marann looked indignant. 

“Say them words, Marann?” 

“ No, but he hinted ’em.” 

«What did you say then?” 

«] just asked, a-meaning nothing in the 
wide world, ma—I asked him if he knew 
where Mr. Pike had gone.” 

“ And that were answer enough to hurt his 
feelin’s. What you want to know where Matt 
Pike’s gone for, Marann ?” 

“I didn’t care about knowing, ma, but I 
didn’t like the way Sim talked.” 

“Look here, Marann. Look straight at 
me. You'll be mighty fur off your feet if you 
let Matt Pike put things in your head that 
hain’t no business a-bein’ there, and special 
if you find yourself a-wantin’ to know where 
he’s a preambulatin’ in his everlastin’ mean- 
derin’s. Not acent has he paid for his board, 
and which your pa say he have a’ under- 
standin’ with him about allowin’ for his 
absentees, which is all right enough, but which 
it’s now goin’ on to three mont’s, and what is 
comin’ to us I need and I want. He ought, 
your pa ought to let me bargain with Matt 
Pike, because he know he don’t understan’ 
figgerslike Matt Pike. He don’t know exactly 
what the bargain were; for I’ve asked him, 
and he always begins with a multiplyin’ o’ 
words and never answers me.” 

On his next return from his travels Mr, 
Pike noticed a coldness in Mrs. Fluker’s 
manner, and this enhanced his praise of the 
house. The last week of the third month 
came. Mr. Pike was often noticed, before 
and after meals, standing at the desk in the 
hotel office (called in those times the bar-room) 
engaged in making calculations. The day 
before the contract expired Mrs. Fluker, who 
had not indulged herself with a single holi- 
day since they had been in town, left Marann 
in charge of the house, and rode forth, spend- 
ing part of the day with Mrs. Marchman, Sim's 
mother. All were glad to see her, of course, 
and she returned smartly freshened by the 
visit. That night she had a talk with Marann, 
and oh how Marann did cry ! 

The very last day came. Like insurance 
policies, the contract was to expire at a cer- 
tain hour. Sim Marchman came just before 
dinner, to which he was sent for by Mrs. Flu- 
ker, who had scen him as he rode into town. 

“Hello, Sim,” said Mr. Pike as he took 
his seat opposite him. “ You here? What's 
the news in the country ? How’s your health ? 
How's crops ?” 

“Jest mod’rate, Mr. Pike. Got little business 
with you after dinner, ef you can spare time.” 
“ All right. Got a little matter with Pink 





here first. "Twon’t take long. See you arfter 
amejiant, Sim.” 

Never had the deputy been more gracious 
and witty. He talked and talked, outtalking 
even Mr. Fluker; he was the only man in 
town who could do that. He winked at 
Marann as he put questions to Sim, some 
of the words employed in which Sim had 
never heard before. Yet Sim held up as well 
as he could, and after dinner followed Marann 
with some little dignity into the parlor. They 
had not been there more than ten minutes 
when Mrs. Fluker was heard to walk rapidly 
along the passage leading from the dining- 
room, to enter her own chamber for only a 
moment, then to come out and rush to the 
parlor door with the gig-whip in her hand, 
Such uncommon conduct in a woman like 
Mrs. Pink Fluker of course needs explanation. 

When all the other boarders had left the 
house, the deputy and Mr. Fluker having re- 
paired to the bar-room, the former said : 

“ Now, Pink, for our settlement, as you say 
your wife think we better have one. I'd 'a’ 
been willin’ to let accounts keep on a-runnin’, 
knowin’ what a straightforrards sort o’ man 
you was. Your count, ef I ain’t mistakened, 
is jes’ thirty-three dollars, even money. Is 
that so, or is it not?” 

“ That's it, to a dollar, Matt. Three times 
eleben make thirty-three, don’t it ?” 

“It do, Pink, or eleben times three, jes’ 
which you please. Now here’s my count, on 
which you'll see, Pink, that not nary cent have 
I charged for infloonce. I has infloonced a 
consider’ble custom to this house, as you 
know, bo’din’ and transion. But I done that 
out o’ my respects of you an’ Missis Fluker, 
an’ your keepin’ of a fa’r—I’ll say, as I've said 
freckwent, a very fa’r house. I let them in- 
floonces go to friendship, ef you'll take it so. 
Will you, Pink Fluker ?” 

“ Cert’nly, Matt, an’ I'm a thousand times 
obleeged to you, an’ - : 

“Say nomore, Pink, onthat p’int o’ view. Ef 
I like a man, I know how totreat him. Now 
as to the p’ints o’ absentees, my business as 
dep’ty sheriff has took me away from this in- 
consider’ble town freckwent, hain’t it ?” 

“It have, Matt, er somethin’ else, more’n I 
were a expectin’, an’ . 

“ Jes’ so. But a public officer, Pink, when 
jooty call on him to go, he got to go; in fack he 
got to goth, as the Scripture say, ain't that so ?” 

“T s'’pose so, Matt, by good rights, a—a 
official speakin’.” 

Mr. Fluker felt that he was becoming a lit- 
tle confused. 

“ Jes’ so. Now, Pink, I were to have cred- 
ics for my absentees 'cordin’ to transion an’ 
single-meal bo’ders an’ sleepers; ain’t thatso?” 
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«“ | — I — somethin’ o’ that sort, Matt,” he 
answered vaguely. 

“ Jes’ so. Now look here,” drawing from 
his pocket a paper. “Itom one. ‘Twenty- 
eight dinners at half a dollar makes fourteen 
dollars, don’t it? Jes’so. Twenty-five break- 
fasts at a quarter makes six an’ a quarter, 
which make dinners an’ breakfasts twenty an’ 
a quarter. Foller me up, as I go up, Pink. 
Twenty-five suppers at a quarter makes six 
an’ a quarter, an’ which them added to the 
twenty an’ a quarter makes them twenty-six 
an’ a half. Foller, Pink, an’ if you ketch me 
in any mistakes in the kyarin’ an’ addin’, p’int 
it out. Twenty-two an’ a half beds—an’ I 
say Aalf/, Pink, because you ’member one 
night when them A’gusty lawyers got here 
’bout midnight on their way to co’t, rather’n 
have you too bad cramped, I ris to make way 
for two of em; yit as 1 had one good nap, I 
didn’t think I ought to put that down but for 
half. Them makes five dollars half an’ seb’n 
pence, an’ which kyar’d on to the t’other 
twenty-six an’ a half, fetches the whole cabool 
to jes’ thirty-two dollars an’ seb’n pence. But 
I made up my mind I’d fling out that seb’n 
pence, an’ jes’ call it a dollar even money, an’ 
which here’s the solid silver.” 

In spite of the rapidity with which this enu- 
meration of counter-charges was made, Mr. 
Fluker commenced perspiring at the first item, 
and when the balance was announced his 
face was covered with huge drops. 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. Fluker, 
who, well knowing her husband’s unfamiliarity 
with complicated accounts, had felt it her duty 
to be listening near the bar-room door, left, 
and quickly afterwards appeared before Ma- 
rann and Sim as I have represented. 

“ You think Matt Pike ain’t tryin’ to set- 
tle with your pa with a dollar? I’m goin’ to 
make him keep his dollar, an’ I’m goin’ to give 
him somethin’ to go ’long with it.” 

“The good Lord have mercy upon us!” 
exclaimed Marann, springing up and catching 
hold of her mother’s skirts, as she began her 
advance towards the bar-room. “Oh, ma! for 
the Lord’s sake! — Sim, Sim, Sim, if you care 
anything for me in this wide world, don’t let 
ma go into that room!” 

“ Missis Fluker,” said Sim, rising instantly, 


“ wait jest two minutes till I see Mr. Pike op 
some pressin’ business ; I won’t keep you oye 
two minutes a-waitin’.” 

He took her, set her down in a chair trem. 
bling, looked at her a moment as she began ty 
weep, then, going out and closing the door 
strode rapidly to the bar-ro}m. 

“Let me help you settle your board-bi, 
Mr. Pike, by payin’ you a little one I ow 
you.” 

Doubling his fist, he struck out with a blow 
that felled the deputy to the floor. The 
catching him by his heels, he dragged him 
out of the house into the street. Lifting his 
foot above his face, he said: 

“You stir till I tell you, an’ I'll stomp you 
nose down even with the balance of you 
mean face. "Tain’t exactly my business howyou 
cheated Mr. Fluker, though, ’pon my soul, 
I never knowed a trifliner, lowdowner trick, 
But / owed you myself for your talkin’ ’bout 
and your lyin’ bout me, and now I’ve paid 
you; an’ ef you only knowed it, I’ve saved 
you from a gig-whippin’. Now you may git 
up.” 

“ Here’s his dollar, Sim,” said Mr. Fluker, 
throwing it out of the window. Nervy say 
make him take it. 

The vanquished, not daring to refuse, pock- 
eted the coin, and slunk away amid the jeer 
of a score of villagers who had been drawn 
to the scene. 

In all human probability the late omission 
of the shaking of Sim’s and Marann’s hands 
was compensated at their parting that after 
noon. I am more confident on this point be 
cause at the end of the year those hands were 
joined inseparably by the preacher. But this 
was when they had all gone back to their old 
home; for if Mr. Fluker did not become fully 
convinced that his mathematical education 
was not advanced quite enough for all the 
exigencies of hotel-keeping, his wife declared 
that she had had enough of it, and that she 
and Marann were going home. Mr. Fluker 
may be said, therefore, to have followed, rather 
than led, his family on the return. 

As for the deputy, finding that if he did net 
leave it voluntarily he would be drummed 
out of the village, he departed, whither I do 
not remember if anybody ever knew. 


Richard M. Johnston. 
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POTOMAC AT WHITE'S FORD, 
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N the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1862,the 
Federal army 
under General 
Pope _ having 
been confound- 
ed, General Lee 
turned his col- 
umns toward the 
Potomac, with 
Stonewall Jack- 
son in front. On 
the sth of Sep- 
tember Jackson 
crossed the Po- 

tomac at White’s Ford, a few miles beyond 

Leesburg. The passage of the river by the 

troops marching in fours well closed up, the 

laughing, shouting, and singing, as a brass 
band in front played “ Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” was a novel experience in that worn 

army. The Marylanders in the corps im- 
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"See the May Century for a general map and 


Ps Wehed been faring very badly since we left Manassas Junc- 
On aes had only one meal that included bread and coffee. 
= . had been green corn, with beef without salt, roasted on 
~ q. of ramrods. We heard with delight of the ‘plenty’ 

had in Maryland ; judge of our disappointment, when about 
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parted much of their enthusiasm to the other 
troops, but we were not long in finding out, 


that if General Lee had hopes that the 
decimated regiments of his army would be 
filled by the sons of Maryland he was doomed 
to a speedy and unqualified disappointment. 
However, before we had been in Maryland 
many hours, one enthusiastic citizen presented 
Jackson with a gigantic gray mare. She was 
a little heavy and awkward for a war-horse, 
but as the General’s “ Little Sorrel ” had a few 
days before been temporarily stolen, the pre- 
sent was a timely one, and he was not disposed 
to “look a gift horse in the mouth.” But the 
present proved almost a Trojan horse to him. 
The next morning he mounted his new steed, 
but when he touched her with his spur the 
loyal and undisciplined beast reared straight 
into the air, and, standing erect for a moment, 
threw herself backwards, horse and rider roll- 
ing upon the ground. The General was stunned 
and severely bruised, and lay upon the ground 


for other pictures of the campaign.— EpITor, 


two o'clock at night, we were marched into a dark clover-field, 
and the order came down the line, ‘Men, go into that corn-field 
and get your rations—and be ready to march at five in the morning 
Don't burn any of these fence-rails.’ Of course we obeyed orders 
as to thecorn, bee the rails suffered.”".— Lizut. Ropert HEeacy. 
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Walker's position, Loudoun Heights 


Mcl.aws’ position, Maryland Heights. 


HARPER'S FERRY, FROM THE NORTH 


for some time before he could be removed. He 
was then placed in an ambulance, where he 
rode during the day’s march, having turned his 
command over to his brother-in-law, General 
D. H. Hill, the next officer in rank. 

Early that day the army went into camp, 
near Frederick, and Generals Lee, Longstreet, 
Jackson, and for a tirae “ Jeb” Stuart, had 
their headquarters near each other in Best’s 
grove. Hither in crowds came the good 
people of Frederick, especially the ladies, as to 
a fair. General Jackson, still suffering from 
his hurt, kept closely to his tent, busying him- 
self with maps and official papers, and de- 
clined to see visitors. Once, however, when 
called to General Lee’s tent, two young girls 
waylaid him, surrounded him, paralyzed him 
with smiles and embraces and questions, and 
then jumped into their carriage and drove off 
rapidly, leaving him there, cap in hand, bow- 
ing, blushing, and speechless. But once safe 
in his tent, he was seen no more that day. 
The next evening, Sunday, he went into Fred- 
erick for the first time to attend church, and 
there being no service in the Presbyterian 
Church he went to the German Reformed. 
As usual he fell asleep, but this time more 
soundly than was his wont. His head sunk 
upon his breast, his cap dropped from his 
hands to the floor, the prayers of the congre- 





EAST SLOPE 
OF BOLIVAR 
‘ HEIGHTS, 


gation did not 
disturb him, and 
only the choir and 
the deep-toned organ 

awakened him. After. 

wards I learned that the 

minister was credited with 

much loyalty and courage be. 

cause he had prayed for the Presi- 

dent of the United States in the very 
presence of Stonewall Jackson. Well, the 

General didn’t hear the prayer, and if he 
had he would doubtless have felt like replying 
as General Ewell did, when asked at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, if he would permit the usual 
prayer for President Lincoln — “ Certainly; 
I’m sure he needs it.” 

General Lee believed that Harper’s Ferry 
would be evacuated as soon as he interposed 
between it and Washington. But he did not 
know that Halleck and not McClellan held 
command of it. When it was not evacuated 
he knew that some one had blundered, and 
took steps to capture the garrison. On Tues 
day, the gth, he issued an order, directing 
General Jackson to move the next morning, 
cross the Potomac near Sharpsburg, and en- 
velop Harper’s Ferry on the Virginia side. 
In the same order he directed General 
McLaws to march on Harper’s Ferry by way 
of Middletown and seize Maryland Heights, 
and General Walker to cross the Potomac 
below Harper’s Ferry and take Loudoun 
Heights, all to be in position on the 12th, ex 
cept Jackson, who was first to capture if pos 
sible the troops at Martinsburg. 

Early on the roth Jackson was off. In Freder- 
ick he asked for a map of Chambersburg and its 
vicinity, and made many irrelevant inquines 
about roads and localities in the direction of 
Pennsylvania. To hisstaff, who knew what little 
value these inquiries had, his questions only 
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illustrated his well-known motto, “ Mystery, 
mystery is the secret of success.” I was then 
Assistant Inspector General on his staff, and 
also acting Aide de Camp. It was my turn this 
day to be intrusted with the knowledge of his 
purpose. Having finished this public exami- 
nation he took me aside, and after asking me 
about the different fords of the Potomac be- 
tween Williamsport and Harper’s Ferry, told 
me that he was ordered to capture the garrison 
at Harper’s Ferry, and would cross either at 
Williamsport or Shepherdstown, as the enemy 
might or might not withdraw from Martins- 
burg. I did not then know of General Lee’s 
order. 

The troops being on the march, the General 
and staff rode rapidly out of town and took 
the head of the column. Just a few words here 
in regard to “ Barbara Frietchie,” a touching 
poem which sprang full-armed from the loyal 
brain of Mr. Whittier. An old woman, by that 
now immortal name, did live in Frederick in 
those days, but she was eighty-four years old 
and bed-ridden; she never saw General Jack- 
son, and General Jackson never saw her. I 
was with him every minute of the time he was 
in that city,— he was there only twice,— and 
nothing like the scene so graphically described 
by the poet ever happened. ‘The story will per- 
haps live, as Mr. Whittier has boasted, until it 
gets beyond the reach of correction. 

On the march that day, the captain of the 
cavalry advance, just ahead, had instructions 
to let no civilian go 
to the front, and we 
entered each village 
we passed before the 
inhabitants knew of 
ourcoming. In Mid- 
dletown two very pret- 
ty girls, with ribbons 
of red, white,and blue 
floating from their 
hair, and small union 
flags in their hands, 
rushed out of their 
house as we passed, 
came to the curb- 
stone, and with much 
laughter waved their 
colors defiantly inthe =* "= 
face of the General. 
He bowed and raised 
his hat, and turning 
with his quiet smile to 
his staff, said: “We evi 
dently have no friends 
in this town.” And 
this is about the way 
he would have treat- 
ed Barbara Frietchie! 
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Having crossed South Mountain, at Turner’s 
Gap, the command encamped for the night 
within a mile of Boonsboro’. Here General 
Jackson must determine whether he would 
go on to Williamsport or turn towards Shep- 
herdstown. I at once rode into the village 
with acavalryman to make some inquiries, but 
we ran into a squadron of Federal cavalry, 
who without ceremony proceeded to make war 
upon us. We retraced our steps, and although 
we did not stand upon the order of our going, 
a squad of them escorted us out of town with 
great rapidity. When I tried a couple of Par- 
thian shots at them with my revolver, they 
returned them with interest, and shot a hole 
in my new hat, which, with the beautiful plume 
that a lady in Frederick had placed there, 
rolled in the dust. This was of little moment, 
but at the end of the town, reaching the top 
of the hill, we discovered, just over it, Gen- 
eral Jackson, walking slowly toward us, lead- 
ing his horse. There was but one thing to do. 
Fortunately the chase had become less vigor- 
ous, and, with a cry of command to unseen 
troops, we turned and charged the enemy. 
They suspecting trouble turned and fled, while 
the General quickly galloped to the rear. | 
recovered my hat and plume, and as I| returned 
to camp I picked up the gloves which the 
General had dropped in mounting, and took 
them to him. Although he had sent a regi 
ment of infantry to the front as soon as he 
went back, the only allusion he made to the 





LEn’s HEADQUARTERS IN SHARPSBURG 


This house, which was the residence of Jacob H. Grove, is noted in Sharpsburg as the ploce 
where Lee held a conference with Longstreet and D. H. Hill. But Lee's headquarters’ tents were 
pitched in a small grove on the right of the Shepherdstown road, just outside the town.— E.prror 
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incident was to express the opinion that I had 
a very fast horse. 

The next morning, having learned that the 
Federal troops still occupied Martinsburg, 
General Jackson took the direct road to Will- 








The next morning, the Confederates ep. 
tered Martinsburg. Here the General was 
welcomed with great enthusiasm, and the 
whole town hastened to the hotel to gree 
him. At first he shut himself up in a room to 
write dispatches, but the demonstration be. 
came so persistent that he ordered the door 
to be opened. The crowd, chiefly ladies, 
rushed in and embarrassed the General with 
every possible outburst of affection, to which 
he could only reply, “ ‘Thank you, you're very 


MAIN STREET, SHARPSBURG. (FROM A PHOTOGKAPH TAKEN IN WAR-TIME.) 


The old Lutheran Church, seen in the picture, stands at the east end of the village, and was a Federal rye after the battle. 
Burnside’s skirmishers gained a hold in the first cross-street below the church, where there was considerable fighting. On the 
hill in the extreme distance Main street becomes the Shepherdstown road, by which the Confederates retreated. — Eprror. 


iamsport. He there forded the Potomac, the 
troops now singing, and the bands playing, 
** Carry me back to oleVirginny!” We marched 
on Martinsburg. General A. P. Hill took the 
direct turnpike, while Jackson, with the rest 
of his command, followed a side road, so as to 
approach Martinsburg from the west, and 
encamped four miles from the town. His ob- 
ject was to drive General White, who occu- 
pied Martinsburg, towards Harper’s Ferry, 
and thus “corral” all the Federal troops in that 
military pen. As the Comte de Paris puts it, 
he “ organized a kind of grand hunting match 
through the lower valley of Virginia, driving 
all the Federal detachments before him and 
forcing them to crowd into the blind alley of 
Harper’s Ferry.” Fatigued by the day’s march, 
Jackson was persuaded by his host of the night 
to drink a whisky toddy —the only glass 
of spirits I ever saw him take. While mixing 
it leisurely, he remarked that he believed he 
liked the taste of whisky and brandy more 
than any soldier in the army; that they were 
more palatable to him than the most fragrant 
coffee — and for that reason, with others, he 
rarely tasted them. 


kind.” He gave them his autograph in books 
and on scraps of paper, he cut off a button 
from his coat for a little girl, and then sub- 
mitted patiently to an attack by the others, 
which soon stripped from his coat nearly all 
the remaining buttons. But when they looked 
beseechingly at his hair, he drew the line there, 
for his hair was thin, and he managed to close 
the interview. But these blandishments did 
not delay his movements, for in the afternoon 
he was off again. 

On the 13th he invested Bolivar Heights 
and Harper’s Ferry. On this day General 
McClellan came into possession, by careless- 
ness or an accident, of General Lee’s order 
of the gth, and he was thus notified of the 
division of the Confederate army and the in- 
tention to capture Harper’s Ferry. From this 
moment General Lee’s army was in peril, 
imminent in proportion to the promptness 
with which the Federal commander might use 
the knowledge he thus obtained. His plans 
were quickly and skillfully made. Had they 
been executed more rapidly, or had Jackson 
been slower and less sure, the result must 
have been disastrous to us. But military 
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critics disposed to censure General McClellan 
for not being equal to his opportunities should 
credit him with the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion. He had not been in command of this 
army two weeks. It was a large army, but a 
heterogeneous one, with many old troops dis- 
pirited by recent defeat, and many new troops 
that had never been under fire. With such an 
army a general as cautious as McClellan does 
not take great risks, nor put the safety of his 
army rashly “to the touch, to win or lose it 
all.” General McClellan was inclined by na- 
ture to magnify the forces of the enemy, and 
had he known General Lee’s weakness he 
would have ventured more. Yet when we 
remember what Pope had done and suffered 
just before, and what happened to Burnside 
and Hooker not long after, their friends can 
hardly sit in judgment upon McClellan. 

On the afternoon of the 13th Colonel Miles, 
in command at Harper’s Ferry, made the fatal 
mistake of withdrawing his troops from Mary- 
land Heights, and giving it up to McLaws. 
Napier has said, “ He who wars walks in a 
mist through which the keenest eyes cannot 
always discern the right path.” But it does 
seem that even Colonel Miles or General 
White might have known that to abandon 
these Heights under the circumstances was 
simply suicidal.* 

Jackson met with so much delay in opening 
communication with McLaws and Walker and 





GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH IN KEEDYSVILLE, USED AS A 
UNION HOSPITAL. (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


“In his official report General White says: “It 
will be noticed that Colonel Ford claims to have 
been ordered by Colonel Miles to evacuate the 
heights. Colonel Miles, however, denied to me 
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UNION SIGNAL STATION ON ELK MOUNTAIN, FIVE OR SIX 
MILES SOUTH-EAST OF SHARPSBURG. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


ascertaining whether they were in position 
that much of the 14th was consumed, But 
late in the afternoon A. P. Hill gained a foot- 
hold, with little resistance, well up on the 
enemy’s left, and established some artillery 
at the base of Loudoun Heights and across 
the Shenandoah, so as to take the Federal 
line on Bolivar Heights in rear. General Hill 
had been placed under arrest by General 
Jackson, before crossing the Potomac into 
Maryland for disobedience of orders, and the 
command of his division devolved upon Gen- 
eral Branch, who was killed in the last attack 
at Antietam. Now believing a battle imminent 
General Hill requested General Jackson to 
reinstate him in command of his division un- 
til the approaching engagement was over. 
No one could appreciate such an appeal more 
keenly than General Jackson, and he at once 
restored General Hill to his command. The 
work the Light Division did at Harper’s Ferry 
and Sharpsburg proved the wisdom of Hill’s 
request and of Jackson’s compliance with it. 

During the 14th, while Jackson was fixing 
his clamps on Harper’s Ferry, McClellan was 
pushing against Lee’s divided forces at ‘Tur- 
ner’s Gap. Hooker and Reno, under Burnside 
ever having given such an order, but said he gave 
orders that if it became necessary to abandon the 
heights the guns were to be spiked and dismounted.”"— 
EDITOR. 
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THE FIELD OF ANTIETAM. 


On the afternoon of September 16th, Hooker's corps crossed at 
the two fords and the bridge north of McClellan's headquarters 

.—From near sunset till dark Hooker engaged Hood's divis- 

ion (of Longstreet's corps) about the ‘‘ East wood,”” marked A on 

the map. Flood was relieved by two brigades of Jackson's corps, 


which was in and behind the Dunker Church wood, C. 

B.—At dawn on the 17th, Hooker and Jackson began a terri- 
ble contest which raged in and about the famous corn-field, B, 
and in the woods, A and C. Jackson's reserves regained the 
corn-field. Hartsuff’s brigade of Hooker's corps and Mansfield’s 
corps charged through the corn-field into the Dunker Church 


wood, Mansfield being mortally wounded in front of the East 
wood. Jackson, with the aid of Hood, and a part of D. H. Hill's 
division, again cleared the Dunker Church wood. J. G. Walker's 
division, taken from the extreme right of the Confederate line, 
charged in support of Jackson and Hood. ; 
C.—Sumner’s corps formed line of battle in the center, Sedg- 
wick’s division facing the East wood, through which it charged over 
the corn-field again, and through Dunker Church wood to the edge 
of the fields beyond. McLaws’s division (of Longstreet’s corps) 
just arrived from Harper’s Ferry, assisted in driving out 4 
wick, who was forced to retreat northward by the Hagerstown pike. 
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DOUBLEDAY’S DIVISION OF HOOKER'’S CORPS CROSSING THE UPPER FORDS OF THE ANTIETAM, 


(BY EDWIN FORBES, FROM HIS 


and under the eye of General McClellan, were 
fighting the battle of South Mountain against 
D. H. Hill and Longstreet. Here Reno and 
Garland were killed on opposite sides, and 
night ended the contest before it was decided, 
At the same time Franklin was forcing his way 
through Crampton’s Gap, driving out Howell 
Cobb commanding his own brigade and one 
regiment of Semmes’s brigade both of Mc- 
Laws’s division, Parham’s brigade of R. H. 
Anderson’s division, and two regiments of 
Stuart’s cavalry under Colonel Munford. The 
military complications were losing their sim- 
plicity. 

Being advised of these movements, Jackson 
saw that his work must be done speedily. 
On Monday morning, at 3 o’clock, he sent me 
to the left to move Jones forward at first 
dawn, and to open on Bolivar Heights with 
all his artillery. This feint was executed 
promptly and produced confusion on the en- 
_ D.—French and Richardson, of Sumner’s corps, about the same 
time dislodged D. H. Hill’s line from Roulette’s house. 

P —Hill re-formed in the sunken road, since known as the 
Bloody Lane,” where his position was carried by French and 
Richardson, the latter being mortally wounded in the corn-field, E. 

-— Irwin and Brooks, of Franklin's corps, moved to the su 
port of French and Richardson. At the point, F, Irwin's oe hen a 
was repelled, as described by General Longstreet on page 313. 

G.—D, H. Hill, reénforced by R. H. poe med division of 
Longstreet $ corps, fought for the ground about Piper's house. 


c .--Stuart attempted a flank movement north of the Dunker 
eer a but was driven back by the thirty guns under 


J.—Pleasonton, with a part of his cavalry and several batteries, 


SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


emy’s right. Troops were moved tostrengthen 
it. Then the guns from Maryland and Lou- 
doun Heights opened fire, and very soon, 
off on our right, the battle-flags of A. P. Hill 
rose up on Bolivar Heights, and Harper’s 
Ferry was doomed. Returning, I found Gen- 
eral Jackson at the church in the wood 
on the Bolivar and Halltown turnpike, and 
just as I joined him a white flag was raised 
on Bolivar and all the firing ceased. Under 
instructions from General Jackson, I rode 
up the pike and into the enemy’s lines to 
ascertain the purpose of the white flag. Near 
the top of the hill I met General White and 
staff and told him my mission. He replied that 
Colonel Miles had been mortally wounded, 
that he was in command and desired to have 
an interview with General Jackson. Just then 
General Hill came up from the direction of his 
line, and at his request I conducted them to 
General Jackson, whom I found sitting on his 
crossed the Boonsboro’ bridge as a flank support to Richard. 
son, and to Burnside cn the south. Several battalions of regulars 
from Porter's corps came to his assistance and made their way well 
up to the hill which is now the National Cemetery 

..—Toombs (of Longstreet) had defended the lower bridge 
until Burnside moved Rodman and Scammon to the fords below 

L.—Then Toombs hurried south to protect the Confederate 
flank. Sturgis and Crook charged across the Burnside Bridge and 
gained the heights. ‘Toombs was driven away from the fords. 

M.—After three o'clock, Burnside’s lines being re-formed, com- 
pleted the defeat of D. R. Jones's division (of Longstreet), and 
on the right a the outskirts of Sharpsburg Toombs, and 


the arriving brigades of A. P. Hill, of Jackson's corps, saved 
the village and regained a part of the lost ground. —Eprror. 
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BURNSIDE’S 


This picture, after a recent photograph, is a view of the Con- 
federate position from the slope of the hill occupied by the Union 
batteries before a crossing was effected 

At the time of the battle the buildings had not been erected, 


horse where I had left him. He was not, as 
the Comte de Paris says, leaning against a tree 
asleep, but exceedingly wide awake. The con- 
trast in appearances there presented was strik- 
ing. General White, riding a handsome black 
horse, was carefully dressed and had on untar- 
nished gloves, boots,and sword. His staff were 
equally comely in costume. On the other 
hand, General Jackson was the dingiest, worst- 
dressed and worst-mounted general that a 
warrior who cared for good looks and style 
would wish to surrender to. ‘The surrender, 
however, was unconditional, and then Gen- 
eral Jackson turned the matter over to Gen- 


* Of the expectations of Jackson’s men, Lieutenant Robert 
Healy says, in a recent letter: ‘‘On the evening of the 14th 
we took position within six hundred yards of a Federal fort 
on Bolivar Heights. We lay that night in a deep ravine, 
Sp mepey ol to the Shenandoah. The next morning by dawn 

crept up the hill to see how the land lay. A few strides brought 
me to the edge of an abattis which extended solidly for two 
hundred yards, a narrow bare field being between the abattis 
and the foot of the fort, which was garnished with thirty guns. 

were searching the abattis lazily with grape-shot, which 
flew uncomfortably near at times. I thought I had never seen 
@ more dangerous trap in my life. The order had been 
that we were to charge at sunrise. I went back, and 








BRIDGE —I. 


and the Confederate hill-side was covered with trees. A Confed- 
erate battery on the left enfiladed the crossing. Union sharp- 
shooters took advantage of the stone wall to the right of the 
approach to the bridge. —Eprror, 


eral A. P. Hill, who allowed General White the 
same liberal terms that Grant afterwards gave 
Lee at Appomattox.* 

The fruits of the surrender were 12,520 
prisoners (Official Records), 13,000 arms, 73 
pieces of artillery, and several hundred wagons. 

General Jackson, after sending a brief dis- 
patch to General Lee announcing the capitu- 
lation, rode up to Bolivar and down into 
Harper’s Ferry. The curiosity in the Union 
army to see him was so great that the sol- 
diers lined the sides of the road. Many of 
them uncovered as he passed, and he invari- 
ably returned thesalute. One man had an echo 


Austin Brockenbrough asked, ‘How is it?’ ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘we'll say our prayers and go in like men.’ ‘ Not as bad as 
that?’ ‘Every bit; see for yourself.” He went up and came 
back looking very grave. Meanwhile, from the east, north-west, 
and north-east our cannon burst in thunder and were answe 
by the Federal guns from Bolivar Heights. We were down ina 
ravine; we could see nothing; we could only hear. Presently, 
along our line came the words, ‘ Prepare to charge!’ We — 
steadily up the hill; the sun had just risen; some one = 
‘Colonel, what is that on the fort?’ ‘ Halt!’ cried the Colonel; 
‘they have surrendered.’ A glad shout burst from ten thousan 
men, and it was a rouser. We got into the place as soon as We 
could, but the way was so difficult it took us a half hour. 
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BUKNSIDE’S BRIDGE.— 2 


This picture, after a recent photograph, is a view of the Union 
position from the hill where Confederate artillery was planted to 
enfilade the bridge. From a point below, the Second Maryland 
and Sixth New Hampshire charged up the road, but were swept by 


. 


of response all about him when he said aloud: 
“Boys, he’s not much for looks, but if we’d 
had him we wouldn’t have been caught in 
this trap!” 

General Jackson lost little time in contem- 
plating his victory. When night came, he 
started for Shepherdstown with J. R. Jones and 
Lawton, leaving directions to McLaws and 
Walker to follow the next morning. He left 
A. P. Hill behind to finish up with Harper’s 
Ferry. His first order had been to take po- 
sition at Shepherdstown to cover Lee’s cross- 
ing into Virginia, but whether at his own 
suggestion or not the order was changed, and 
after daylight on the 16th he crossed the Poto- 
mac there, and joined Longstreet at Sharps- 
burg. General McClellan had, by that time, 
nearly all his army in position on the east bank 
of the Antietam, and General Lee was occu- 
pying the irregular range of high ground to 
the west of it, with the Potomac in his rear. 
Except some sparring between Hooker and 
Hood on our left, the 16th was allowed to 
pass without battle — and fortunately for us. 

Vo. XXXIL.—35. 


such a murderous fire that only a few reached the bridge and sought 
shelter behind the stone wall above. Subsequently, the bridge was 
carried by the Fifty-first Pennsylvania and Fifty-first New York, 
charging from the pines on the Kill-side (see page 310).— Eprror, 


In the new dispositions of that evening, Jack- 
son was placed on the left of Lee’s army. 
The first onset, early on the morning of the 
17th, told what the day would be. The im- 
patient Hooker, with the divisions of Meade, 
Doubleday, and Ricketts, struck the first 
blow, and Jackson’s old division caught it and’ 
struck back again. Between such foes the 
battle soon waxed hot. Step by step and 
marking each step with dead, the thin Con- 
federate line was pushed back to the wood 
around the Dunker Church. Here Lawton, 
Starke (commanding in place of Jones, already 
wounded), and D. H. Hill with part of his divis- 
ion, engaged Meade. And now in turn the 
Federals halted and fell back, and left their 
dead by Dunker Church. Next Mansfield 
entered the fight, and beat with resistless 
might on Jackson’s people. The battle here 
grew angry and bloody. Starke was killed, 
Lawton wounded, and nearly all their gen- 
eral and field officers had fallen; the sullen 
Confederate line again fell back, killing Mans- 
field and wounding Hooker, Crawford, and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BATTLE. 


This sketch was made on the hill behind McClellan’s head- 
quarters, the house in the hollow on the left. Sumner’s corps is 


seen in line of battle in the a ey and Franklin's is ad- 


n the left background there 


vancing in column to his support. 
The column of 


is the smoke of a bursting Confederate caisson. 


Hartsuff. And now D. H. Hill led in the 
rest of his division; Hood also took part, to 
the right and left, front and rear of Dunker 
Church. ‘The Federal line was driven back, 
while artillery added its din to the incessant 
rattle of musketry. Then “old man” Sumner, 
with the fresh division of Sedgwick, re-formed 
the Federal line and renewed the offensive. 
Hood was driven back, and Hill partly; the 
Dunker Church wood was passed, the field 
south of it entered, and the Confederate left 
turned. Just then McLaws, hurrying from 
Harper’s Ferry,cameupon the field,and hurled 
his men against the victorious Sedgwick. He 
drove Sedgwick back into the Dunker wood 
and beyond it, into the open ground. Further 
to our right, the pendulum of battle had been 
swinging to and fro, with D. H. Hill and R. 
H. Anderson hammering away at French 
and Richardson, until the sunken road became 
historic as “ bloody lane.” Richardson was 
mortally wounded and Hancock assumed 
command of his division. 

For a while there was a lull in the storm. 
It was early in the day, but hours are fear- 
fully long in battle. About noon Franklin, 
with Slocum and W. F. Smith, marched upon 
the field to join the unequal contest. Smith 
tried his luck and was repulsed. Sumner then 





(BY EDWIN FORBES, AFTER HIS SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


smoke is from the burning house and barn of S. Mumma, wh 
gave the ground on which the Dunker Church stands, and afer 
whom, in the Confederate reports, the church is frequently called& 
Mumma’s. On the right is the East wood, in which is seen th 
smoke of the conflict between Mansfield and Jackson.— Eprtor 


ordered a halt. Jackson’s fight was over, and 
a strange silence reigned around Dunke 
Church. 

General Lee had not visited the left that 
day. As usual he trusted to Jackson to fight 
his own battle and work out salvation in his 
own way. How well he did it, against the 
ablest and fiercest of McClellan’s lieutenants, 
history has told. How successfully he always 
met every general who opposed him, albeit 
the ablest, all the world seems to know —& 
cept General Longstreet. 

During all this time Longstreet, stripped of 
his troops, sent to the help of Jackson, held 
the right almost alone with his eye on the 
center. He was now called to active work, for 
there were no unfought troops in Lee’s am) 
at Sharpsburg. Every soldier tasted battle 
that day. 

General Burnside, with his corps of 14,00 
men, had been lying all day beyond the bridge 
which now bears his name. Ordered to cros 
at eight o’clock, he managed to get over atone, 
and by three was ready to advance. He move 
against the hill which D. R. Jones held wit 
his little division of 2500 men. Longstreet wa 
watching this advance. Jackson was # 
General Lee’s headquarters on a knoll in reat 
of Sharpsburg. A. P. Hill was coming, bu! 
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had not arrived, 
and it was appar- 
ent that Burnside 
must be stayed, 
ifat all, with artil- 
lery. One of the 
sections, trans- 
ferred tothe right 
from Jackson at 
the request of 
General Lee, was 
of the Rock- 
bridge Artillery, 
and asit galloped 
by, the youngest 
son of the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, 
Robert E. Lee, 
Jt., a private at 
the guns, black 
with the grime 
and powder of a 
long day’s fight, 
stopped a mo- 
ment to salute 
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NORTH-WEST ANGLE OF THE “‘ EAST WOOD” AND THE CORN-FIELD, 
(BY FRANK H. SCHELL, FROM HIS SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


When the artist sketched this scene he was told that the guns in the corn-field belonged to a Maryland 
battery, which was firing into the Dunker Church wood beyond. Most of the dead and wounded in this 


his father and angle of the ‘* East Wood" were Confederates. One of them, under the large tree at the left, had bound 
then rushed after his shattered leg with cornstalks and leaves to stop the flow of blood. He asked for water, of which there 
. : was none, and then begged the artist to remove his dead comrade who was lying partly upon him, which 
his gun. Where _ was done. He wanted to be carried out of the woods, because he expected his friends to return and fight 
Ise j hi for them again. At the right was a tall young Georgian with a shattered ankle, sitting at the feet of 
eis€é IN thiS War one of the dead, who, he said, was his father. — Eprror. 


was the son of a 
commanding general a private in the ranks ? 
Going to put this section in place, I saw 
Burnside’s heavy line move up the hill and the 
earth seemed to tremble beneath their tread. 
It was a splendid and fearful sight, but for 
them to beat back Jones’s feeble line was 
scarcely war. The artillery tore, but did not 
stay them. ‘They pressed forward until 
Sharpsburg was uncovered and Lee’s line of 
retreat at their mercy. But then, just then, 
A. P. Hill, picturesque in his red battle-shirt, 
with three of his brigades, twenty-five hun- 
dred men, who had marched that day seven- 
teen miles from Harper’s Ferry, and waded 
the Potomac, appeared upon the scene and 
stopped the way. Tired and footsore, they 
forgot their woes in that supreme moment, 
and with no breathing time braced themselves 
to meet the coming shock. They met and 
stayed it. The blue line staggered and hesi- 
tated, and hesitating was lost. At the critical 
moment A. P. Hill was always strongest. 
Quickly advancing his battle-flags, his line 
moved forward, Jones’s troops rallied on him, 
and in the din of musketry and artillery on 
tither flank, they broke over the field. Hill 
did not wait for his other brigades, but held 
the vantage gained until Burnside was driven 
back to the Antietam and under the shelter 


of heavy guns. The day was done. Again 
A. P. Hill, as at Manassas, Harper’s Ferry, 
and elsewhere, had struck with the right hand 
of Mars. No wonder that both Lee and Jack- 
son, when in the delirium of their last moments 
on earth they stood again to battle, saw the 
fiery form of A. P. Hill leading his columns 
on; but it is a wonder and a shame that the 
grave of this valiant Virginian in Hollywood 
cemetery has not a stone to mark it and keep 
it from oblivion. 

The battle at Sharpsburg was the result of 
unforeseen circumstances and not of deliberate 


purpose. It was one of the bloodiest of the war, - 


and a defeat for both armies. The prestige of 
the day was with Lee, but when onthe night of 
the 18th he recrossed into Virginia, although, 
as the Comte de Paris says, he “left not a 
single trophy of his nocturnal retreat in the 
hands of the enemy,” he left the prestige of the 
result with McClellan. And yet when it is 
known that General McClellan had 87,000 
troops at hand, and General Lee fought the 
battle with less than 35,000, an army depleted 
by battles, weakened by privations, broken 
down by marching, and “ruined by strag- 
gling,” it was unquestionably on the Confed- 
erate side the best fought battle of the war. 


Henry Kyd Douglas. 
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A UNION CHARGE THROUGH THE CORN-FIELD. 


HARPER’S FERRY 


HEN General Lee began his campaign 
against Pope I was in command of a 
division (of three brigades) which was not 


a part of either of the two corps of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. I was left on the 
James for the defense of Richmond, but 
after the evacuation of Harrison’s Landing 
by the remnants of McClellan’s army, the 
Confederate capital being no longer threat- 
ened, I was ordered by the Secretary of 
War to leave one of my brigades at Rich- 
mond, and proceed with the other two to 
join General Lee in the field. Leaving Dan- 
iels’s brigade on the James, I marched north- 
word with my old brigade, the strongest and 
the one which had seen most service, at that 
time commanded by 
Colonel Van H. Man- 
ning, and with the 
brigade of General 
Robert Ransom. 

It was our hope 
that we should over- 
take General Lee in 
time to take part in 
the Second Manassas; 
but when we reached 
that field we found it 
still strewn with the 
unburied dead of 
Pope’s army, and Lee 
pushing for the fords 
of the Upper Poto- 
mac. Following him 


AND SHARPSBURG. 


rapidly, on the night of the 6th of September, 
my division reached the vicinity of Leesburg, 
and the next morning crossed the Potomac, 
at Cheek’s Ford, at the mouth of the Mono- 
cacy, and about three miles above White's 
Ford, where Stonewall Jackson had crossed. 
There I overtook G. B. Anderson’s brigade 
of D. H. Hill’s division and crossed into Mary- 
land with it. The next day we reached the 
neighborhood of Frederick. I went at once to 
General Lee, who was alone. After listening 
to my report he said that as I had a division 
which would often, perhaps, be ordered on 
detached service, an intelligent performance 
of my duty might require a knowledge of the 
ulterior purposes and objects of the campaign. 


CONFEDERATE DEAD ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE HAGERSTOWN ROAD OPPOSITE 
THE CORN-FIELD. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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“Here,” said he, tracing with his finger on 
a large map, “is the line of our communica- 
tions, from Rapidan Station to Manassas, 
thence to Frederick. It is too near the Poto- 
mac, and is liable to be cut any day by the 
enemy’scavalry. I have therefore given orders 
to move the line back into the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, by way of Staunton, Harrisonburg, and 
Winchester, entering Maryland at Shepherds- 
town. 

«] wish you to return to the mouth of the 
Monocacy and effectually destroy the aque- 
duct of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. By 
the time that is accomplished you will receive 
orders to codperate in the capture of Harper’s 
Ferry, and you will not return here, but, after 
the capture of Harper’s Ferry, will rejoin us 
at Hagerstown, where the army will be con- 
centrated. My information is that there are 
between 10,000 and 12,000 men at Harper’s 
Ferry, and 3000 at Martinsburg. The latter 
may escape towards Cumberland; but I think 
the chances are that they will take refuge at 
Harper’s Ferry and be captured. 

“ Besides the men and material of war 
which we shall capture at Harper’s Ferry, the 
position is necessary to us, not to garrison and 
hold, but in‘ the hands of the enemy it would 
be a break in our new line of communications 
with Richmond. 

“A few days’ rest at Hagerstown will be of 
great service to our men. Hundreds of them 
are bare-footed, and nearly all of them are 
ragged. I hope to get shoes and clothing for 
the most needy. But the best of it will be that 
the short delay will enable us to get up our 
stragglers — not stragglers from a shirking dis- 
position, but simply from inability to keep up 
with their commands. I believe there are not 
less than from eight to ten thousand of them 
between here and Rapidan Station. Besides 
these, we shall be able to get a large num- 
ber of recruits who have been accumulating 
at Richmond for some weeks. I have now 
requested that they be sent forward to join us. 
They ought to reach us at Hagerstown. We 
shall then have a very good army”; and he 
smilingly added: “One that I think will be 
able to give a good account of itself.” 

“In ten days from now,” he continued, “if 
the military situation is then what I con- 
fidently expect it to be after the capture of 
Harper’s Ferry, I shall concentrate the army 
at Hagerstown, effectually destroy the Balti- 
more and Ohio road, and march to this point,” 
placing his finger at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
“ That is the objective point of the campaign. 
You remember, no doubt, the long bridge of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, over the Susque- 
hanna, a few miles west of Harrisburg. Well, 
I wish effectually to destroy that bridge, which 
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will disable the Pennsylvania railroad for a 
long time. With the Baltimore and Ohio in 
our possession, and the Pennsylvania railroad 
broken up, there will remain to the enemy 
but one route of communication with the 
West, and that very circuitous, by way of the 
Lakes. After that, I can turn my attention to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington, as 
may seem best for our interests.” 





MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH K. F. MANSFIELD (FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 
General Mansfield was mortally wounded while making a bold 
reconnaissance in advance of his left division under Greene, which 
was in the “* East wood” (see A on the map).—Eprros 


I was very much astonished at this an- 
nouncement and I suppose he observed it, for 
he turned to me and said : 

“ You doubtless regard it hazardous to leave 
McClellan practically on my line of communi- 
cation, and to march into the heart of the 
enemy’s country?” I admitted that such a 
thought had occurred to me. 
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CHARGE OF IRWIN’S BRIGADE AT THE DUNKER CHURCH. 


General Wm. F. Smith, comma anding the Second Division of 
Franklin’s corps, went to the assistance of French. On getting 
into position, for the most part to the right of French, General 
Smith, in his report, says: ‘ Finding that the enemy were ad- 
vancing, I ordered forward the Third Brigade (Colonel Irwin’s), 
who, passing through the regular battery then commanded by 


“ Are you acquainted with General McClel- 
lan?” he inquired. I replied that we had 
served together in the Mexican war, under 
General Scott, but that I had seen but little 
of him since that time. 

“ He is an able general, but a very cautious 
one. His enemies among his own people 
think him too much so. His army is in a very 
demoralized and chaotic condition, and will 
not be prepared for offensive operations — or 
he will not think it so—for three or four 
weeks. Before that time I hope to be on the 
Susquehanna.” 

Our conversation was interrupted at this 
point by the arrival of Stonewall Jackson, and 
after a few minutes Lee and Jackson turned to 
the subject of the capture of Harper’s Ferry. 
I remember Jackson seemed in high spirits, 
and even indulged in a little mild pleasantry 
about his long neglect of his friends in “ The 
Valley,” General Lee replying that Jackson 
had “some friends ”in that region who would 
not, he feared, be delighted to see him. 

The arrival of a party of ladies from Fred- 
erick and vicinity, to pay their respects to Lee 


(BY EDWIN FORBES, AFTER HIS SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


Lieutenant Thomas (Fourth Artillery), charged upon the enemy 
and drove them gallantly until abreast the little church at the 
point of woods, the possession of which had been so fiercely 
contested. At this point a severe flank fire from the woods was 
received.” ‘The brigade rallied behind the crest of a slope, and 
remained in an advanced position until the next day.— Eprror. 


and Jackson, put an end to the conversation, 
and soon after I took my departure. 

Retracing our steps towards the Potomac, 
at ten p. M. of the gth my division arrived at 
the aqueduct which conveys the waters of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal across the 
Monocacy. The attempted work of destruc- 
tion began, but so admirably was the aque- 
duct constructed and cemented that it was 
found to be virtually a solid mass of granite. 
Not a seam or crevice could be discovered, 
in which to insert the point of a crow-bar; 
and the only resource was in blasting. But 
the drills furnished my engineer were too 
dull and the granite too hard; and after sev- 
eral hours of zealous but ineffectual effort, 
the attempt had to be abandoned. Dynamite 
had not then been invented, so we were foiled 
in our purpose, and about three o’clock A. M 
of the roth, went into bivouac about two miles 
and a half west of the Monocacy. 

Late in the afternoon a courier from Gene- 
ral Lee delivered me a copy of his famous 
“ Special Orders 191,” directing me to codpe- 
rate with Jackson and McLaws in the capture, 
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of Harper’s Ferry. That order con- 
tained the most precise and detailed 
information respecting the position, 
at its date, of every portion of the 
Confederate Army,— where it would 
be during the next five or six days, 
at least,—and inferentially revealed 
the ulterior designs of the Confeder- 
ate commander. Possessed of the 
information it contained, the Federal 
general would be enabled to throw 
the weight of his whole force on that 
small portion of the Confederate 
Army then on the northern side of 
the Potomac, before Jackson, Mc- 
Laws and Walker could effect the 
capture of Harper’s Ferry and go to 
its assistance. 

General McClellan did get posses- 
sion, on the 13th of September, of a 
copy of this order, addressed to Gen- 
eral D. H. Hill. In what manner 
this happened is not positively known. 
General Bradley T. Johnson says that 
there is a tradition in Frederick, that 
General Hill was seen to drop a paper 
in the streets of that town, which was 
supposed to be the order in ques- 
tion. The Comte de Paris says it was 
found in a house in Frederick, which 
had been occupied by General Hill. 
But General Hill informed me, two 
years after the war, that he never re- 
ceived the order, and never knew of 
its existence until he read it in Mc- 
Clellan’s report. * 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM E. STARKE, (FROM A TIN-TYPE.) 


In the cannonade which began with dawn of the 17th, General J. R. Jones, 
commanding the left division of Jackson, was stunned and injured by a shell 
which exploded directly over his head. General Starke was directed to take 
command of the division, which he led against Hooker, and a half-hour later 
he fell pierced by three minie-balls. Of that terrible struggle Stonewall Jack- 
son “— in his report: *‘ The carnage on both sides was terrific. At this early 
hour General Starke was killed. Colonel Douglass commanding Lawton‘s 
brigade was also killed. General Lawton, commanding division, and Col- 
onel Walker, commanding brigade, were severely wounded. More than half 
of the brigades of Lawton and Hays were either killed or wounded, and more 
than a third of Trimble’s, and all the regimental commanders in those bri- 
gades, except two, were killed or wounded.””"— Eprror. 


To whatever circumstance General Mc- abled him to thwart General Lee’s designs for 
Clellan owed its possession, it certainly en- the invasion of Pennsylvania, or a movement 


AFTER THE BATTLE— POSITION OF THE CONFEDERATE BATTERIES 
IN FRONT OF DUNKER CHURCH. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


upon Washington. But that he ob- 
tained all the advantages he might 
have done, will hardly be contended 
for by General McClellan’s warmest 
admirer. By the exercise of greater 
energy he might easily have crushed 
Lee on the afternoon of the 15th or 
early on the 16th before the arrival 
of Jackson from Harper’s Ferry. On 
receiving my copy of the order I was 
so impressed with the disastrous con- 
sequence which might result from its 
loss, that I pinned it securely in an 
inside pocket. In speaking with Gen- 
eral Longstreet on this subject after- 
ward, he remarked that the same 
thought had occurred to him and 
that, as an absolutely sure precaution, 
he memorized the order and then 
“chewed it up.” 

Informed of the presence of a supe- 
rior Federal force at Cheek’s Ford, 


* See General D. H. Hill’s statement, page 143 of THe CENTURY for last month.—Eprror. 
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SUMNER'S ADVANCE.— FRENCH’S DIVISION CLOSING IN UPON ROULETTE’S BARNS AND HOUSE — RICHARDSON’S DIVISION 


CONTINUING THE LINE FAR TO THE LEFT. (BY FRANK 


where I was ordered to pass the Potomac, and 
learning that the crossing at the Point of 
Rocks was practicable, I moved my division 
to that place and succeeded in landing every- 
thing safely on the Virginia shore by daylight 
of the rith. 

About the same time a heavy rain set in, and 
as the men were much exhausted by their night 
march, I put them into bivouac. I would here 
remark that the Army of Northern Virginia 
had long since discarded their tents, capacious 
trunks, carpet bags, bowie knives, mill-saw 
swords, and six-shooters, and had reduced 
their “kits” to the simplest elements and 
smallest dimensions. 

Resuming our march on the morning of the 
12th, we halted for the night at Hillsboro’. 
During the night I was sent for from the 
village inn, by a woman who claimed my at- 
tendance on the ground that she was just from 
Washington, and had very important infor- 
mation to give me. Answering the call, I found 
seated in the hotel parlor a young woman 
of perhaps twenty-five, of rather prepossessing 
appearance, who claimed to have left Wash- 
ington the morning before, with important 
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information from “ our friends ” in the Federal 
capital, which she could communicate only 
to General Lee himself, and wished to know 
from me where he could be found. I saw at 
once that I had to do with a Federal spy; 
but as I did not wish to be encumbered with 
a woman prisoner, I professed ignorance of 
General Lee’s whereabouts, and advised her 
to remain quietly at the hotel, as I should, 
no doubt, have some information for her 
the next morning. Before resuming our march, 
the next day, I sent her under guard to Lees- 
burg, directing the provost marshal at that 
place to hold her for three or four days and 
then release her. 

Resuming the march at daylight on the 
13th, we reached the foot of Loudoun Heights 
about ten o’clock. Here I was joined by a 
detachment of signal men,and Captain White’s 
company of Maryland cavalry. I detached 
two regiments — the Twenty-seventh North 
Carolina and Thirtieth Virginia, under Col- 
onel J. R. Cooke, directing him to ascend 
Loudoun Mountain and take possession of the 
heights, but in case he found no enemy, not 
to reveal his presence to the garrison of Har- 
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per’s Ferry. I sent with him the men of 
the Signal Corps, with orders to open 
communication if possible with Jackson, 
whose force ought to be in the neighbor- 
hood, coming from the west. I then dis- 
posed of the remainder of the division 
around the point of the mountain, where 
it abuts on the Potomac. 
About two Pp. M. Colonel 
Cooke reported that he had 
taken unopposed posses- 
sion of Loudoun Heights, 
but that he had seen noth- 
ing of Jackson; yet from 
the movements of the Fed- 
erals he thought he was 
close at hand. By eight 
o'clock the next morn- 
ing five long-range Par- 





rott rifles were on the ¥ 
top of the mountain in { _— 
a masked position, but ‘~~ "= 


ready to open fire. About 
half-past ten o’clock my 
signal party succeeded in 
informing Jackson of my 
position and readiness to 
attack. 

At a reunion of the As- 
sociation of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, held at Richmond, on 
October 23, 1884, in an address delivered 
by General Bradley T. Johnson, occurs this 
passage : 


armies. —EpitTor. 


“ McLaws having constructed a road up Maryland 
Heights and placed his artillery in position during 
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ROULETTE’S FARM, 


1.—View of William Rou- 
lette’s farm-house. 2.—Rou- 
lette’s spring-house, in which 
Confederate prisoners were 
confined during the battle. 
3.-—Roulette’s spring, a cop- 
ious fountain which refreshed. 
many thirsty soldiers of both , — 



















the 14th, while fighting was 
going on at Crampton’s Gap 
and Turner’s Gap, signaled 
to Jackson that he was ready; 
whereupon Jackson signaled 
the coke both to McLaws 
.* and Walker —‘ Fire at such 
{ positions of the enemy as will 
\ be most effective.’ ” 


I am, of course, 
ignorant of what 
Jackson may have 
signaled Mc- 
Laws, but it 
is certain that 
I received no 
such order, 
On the con- 
trary, as soon 
as he was in- 
formed that McLaws was in possession of 
Maryland Heights, Jackson signaled me sub- 
stantially the following dispatch: “ Harper’s 
Ferry is now completely invested. I shall 
summon its commander to surrender. Should 
he refuse I shall give him twenty-four hours 





SOUTH-EASTERN STRETCH OF THE SUNKEN KOAD. (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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THE SUNKEN ROAD, OR “‘ BLOODY LANE.”* 
(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


This view is from the second bend in the lane, looking toward 
the Hagerstown pike, the Dunker Church woods appearing in the 
background. In the foreground Richardson crossed to the left 
into the corn-field near Piper's house. The house in the middle- 
ground, erected since the war, marks the scene of French's hard 
fight after passing Roulette’s house. —Eprror. 


to remove the non-combatants, and then carry 
the place by assault. Do not fire unless forced 
to.” 

Jackson at this time had, of course, no reason 
to suspect that McClellan was advancing in 
force, and doubtless supposed, as we all did, 
that we should have abundant leisure to rejoin 
General Lee at Hagerstown. But about noon 
I signaled to Jackson that an action seemed 
to be in progress at 
Crampton’s Gap 
that the enemy hac 
made his appear- 
ance in Pleasant 
Valley in rear of »-« 
McLaws, and that 
I had no doubt Mc- 
Clellan was advanc- 
ing in force. 

To this message 
Jackson replied that 
it was, he thought, 
no more than a 
cavalry affair be- 
tween Stuart and 
Pleasonton. It was 
now about half-past 
twelve, and every 
minute the sound of 
artillery in the di- 


rection of South ee 


Mountain wasgrow- 
ing louder, which 
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CONFEDERATE DEAD IN THE SUNKEN ROAD. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 





left no doubt on my mind of the advance of 
the whole Federal army. If this were the case, 
it was certain that General Lee would be jp 
fearful peril, should the capture of Harper's 
Ferry be much longer delayed. 1 thereupon 
asked permission to open fire ; but, receiving 
no reply, I determined to be “forced.” For 
this purpose, I placed the two North Carolina 
regiments under Colonel (late Major-General, 
and now U.S. Senator) M. W. Ransom, which 
had relieved those under Cooke, in line of bat- 
tle in full view of the Federal batteries, on Boli- 
var Heights. As I expected, they at once opened 
a heavy, but harmless, fire upon my regiments, 
which afforded me the wished-for pretext. 
Withdrawing the infantry to the safe side of 
the mountain, I directed my batteries to reply, 

It is possible that some of my military 
readers may question the propriety of my 
course, and allege that it amounted virtually 
to disobedience of orders. This I freely ad- 
mit, yet plead the dire urgency of the case, 
Had Jackson compromised himself by agree- 
ing to allow the Federal commander twenty- 
four hours, as he proposed, General Lee 
would undoubtedly have been driven into the 
Potomac, before any portion of the Confed. 
erate force around Harper’s Ferry could have 
reénforced him. ‘The trouble was, that Jack- 
son could not be made to believe that Mc- 
Clellan’s whole army was in movement. 

I never knew whether or not Jackson actu- 
ally made a formal demand for the surren- 
der of the Federal garrison, but I had his own 
word for it that he intended to do so. Be 
sides, such a course was in harmony with the 
humanity of his generous nature, and with his 
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SCENE AT THE RUINS OF MUMMA’S HOUSE AND BARNS. (BY 


These buildings were fired early in the morning by D. H. 
Hill's men, who feared they would become a point of vantage to 
the Union forces. The sketch was made sher the advance of 
French to the sunken road. Presumably, the battery firing upon 
the Confederate line to the right of that road is the First Rhode 
Island Light Artillery; for Captain John A. Tompkins of mugen 
A says, in his report, that he placed his pieces on a knoll 
“directly in front of some burning ruins,” and opened fire upon 
a battery in front. ‘“‘ At 9:30,” he continues, “‘the enemy ai 
peared upon my right front with a large column, apparently 
designing to charge the battery. I was not aware of their ap- 
proach until the head of the column gained the brow of a hill 
about sixty yards from the right gun of the battery. The pieces 


constant practice of doing as little harm as 
possible to non-combatants. 

About an hourafter my batteries opened fire, 
those of A. P. Hill and Lawton followed suit, 
and near three o’clock those of McLaws. 
But the range from Maryland Heights being 
too great, the fire of McLaws’s guns was inef- 
fective, the shells bursting in mid-air, without 
reaching the enemy. From my position on 
Loudoun Heights my guns had a plunging fire 
onthe Federal batteries, a thousand feet below, 
and did great execution. By five o’clock our 
combined fire had silenced all the opposing 
batteries, except one of two guns east of Boli- 
var Heights, which kept up a plucky but fee- 
ble fire, until night put a stop to the combat. 

During the night of the 14th-15th, Major 
(afterwards brigadier-general of artillery) R. 
Lindsay Walker, chief of artillery of A. P. 
Hill’s division, succeeded in crossing the 
Shenandoah with several batteries, and placing 
them in such a position, on the slope of Lou- 
doun Mountain far below me, as to command 





FRANK H. SCHELL, AFTER HIS SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


were immediately obliqued to the right and a sharp fire of canister 
opened upon them, causing them to retire in confusion, leaving 
the ground covered with their dead and wounded, and abandon- 
ing one of their battle-flags, which was secured by a regiment 
which came up on my nght after the enemy had retreated. 
The enemy now opened a fire upon us from a battery in front, 
and also from one on the right near the white school-house 
[Dunker Church]. Two guns were directed to reply to the bat- 
tery on the right, while the fire of the rest was directed upon 
the guns in front, which were silenced in about twenty minutes, 
and one of their caissons blown up.”” At noon, Captain Tomp- 
kins’s battery was relieved by Battery G of the same regiment. — 
Eprror. 





THE SUNKEN ROAD, LOOKING EAST FROM ROULETTE’S LANE. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ISRAEL B. RICHARDSON, (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


Referring in his report to the incidents 4ecompanying General 
Richardson's fall, General Caldwell says: “The enemy made 
one more effort to break my line, and this time the attack was 
made in the center. Colonel Barlow [General Francis C.], hear- 
ing firing to his left, on our old front, immediately moved to the 
left and formed in line with the rest of the brigade. The whole 
brigade then moved forward in line, driving the enemy en- 
tirely out of the corn-field [see FE on the map], and through the 
orchard beyond, the enemy firing grape and canister from two 
brass pieces in the orchard to our front, and shell and spherical 
case-shot from a battery on our right. While leading his men 
forward under the fire, Colonel Barlow fell dangerously wounded 


the enemy’s works. McLaws got his batteries 
into position nearer the enemy, and at day- 
light of the 15th the batteries of our five divis- 
ions were pouring their fire on the doomed 
garrison. The fire of my batteries, however, 
was at random, as the enemy’s position was 
entirely concealed by a dense fog, clinging to 
the sides of the mountain, far below. But 
my artillerists trained their guns by the pre- 
vious day’s experience and delivered their fire 
through the fog. 

The Federal batteries promptly replied, 
and for more than an hour maintained a 


by a grape-shot in the groin. By command of General Richard 
son I halted the brigade, and, drawing back the line, re-formed 
near the edge of the corn-field. It was now one o'clock P. M. 
Here we lay exposed to a heavy artillery fire, by which General 
Richardson was severely wounded. ‘The fall of General Richard- 
son (General Meagher having been previously borne from the 
field) left me in command of the division, which I formed in line, 
awaiting the enemy's attack. Not long after, I was relieved of 
the command by General Hancock, who had been assigned to 
the command of the division by General McClellan.” General 
Richardson was carried to Pry’s house, McClellan's headquarters, 
where he died November 3d.— Eprror 


spirited fire ; but after that time it grew more 
and more feeble, until about eight o’clock, 
when it ceased altogether, and the garrison 
surrendered. Owing to the fog I was ignorant 
of what had taken place, but surmising it, I 
soon ordered my batteries to cease firing. 
Those of Lawton, however, continued some 
minutes later. This happened unfortunately, 
as Colonel Dixon S. Miles, the Federal com- 
mander, was at this time mortally wounded 
by a fragment of shell while waving a white 
flag in token of surrender. 

It was a pleasing sight to us, perched upon 
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the top of the mountain, as we looked down 
upon more than twelve thousand “ boys in 
blue” stacking arms. Such a scene has its 
pathetic side too ; for after the first feeling of 
exultation has passed, there comes one of 
sympathy for the humiliation of the brave 
men, who are no longer enemies, but unfortu- 
nate fellow-soldiers. 

Some hours later, accompanied by two of 
my staff, I rode into Harper’s Ferry, and we 














were interested in seeing 
our tattered Confederates 
fraternizing in the most 
cordial manner with their 
well-dressed prisoners. I 
was introduced by General 
A. P. Hill to Federal Brig- 
adier-General White. He 


crossing the Hagerstown and Williamsport 
road, he destroyed the greater part of Long- 
street’s reserve ordnance trains. This escape 
of Davis from Harper’s Ferry, and Forrest’s 
escape from Fort Donelson, under very similar 
circumstances, show what a bold subordinate 
may achieve after his superior has lost heart. 

No sooner had the surrender of Harper’s 
Ferry been assured, than my division took up 
its line of march to join General Lee. At two 
A. M. of the 16th my advance 
overtook the rear of Jackson’s 
force, and about eight o’clock in 
the morning, after seeing our re- 
spective commands safely across 
the Potomac at the ford below 
Shepherdstown, Jackson and my- 
self went forward together to- 
wards Sharpsburg. As we rode 
along I mentioned my ruse in 


















explained to me that, al- 
though of superior rank to 
Colonel Miles, he had de- 
clined to assume command of the garrison, 
since he was at Harper’s Ferry by accident— 
“an unfortunate accident too,” he added. 

I am of the opinion that it would have been 
practicable for Colonel Miles to have escaped 
with the infantry of his garrison during the 
night of the 14th—15th, as did a body of thir- 
teen hundred cavalry, under Colonel “ Grimes” 
Davis.* This enterprising young officercrossed 
his cavalry to the Maryland side of the Poto- 
mac, over the pontoon bridge, and followed 
the road on the berme side of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, leading north toSharps- 
burg. Mention of this very meritorious action 
is made in neither Federal nor Confederate 
accounts of the capture of Harper’s Ferry that 
have fallen under my notice. 

There is a strong probability that the in- 
fantry of the garrison could have done the 
same. It should be stated that Davis not only 
escaped capture, but that he passed through 
Sharpsburg at daylight of the rsth, and in 

* Colonel Benjamin F. Davis of the Eighth New York 

valry, familiarly known at West Point, and among 

Vou. XXXII.— 37. 





CONFEDERATE WOUNDED AT CAPTAIN SMITH'S BARNS, WEST OF SHARPSBURG. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


opening fire on Harper’s Ferry. Knowing 
the strictness of Jackson's ideas in regard to 
military obedience, I felt a little doubtful as 
to what he would say. When I had finished 
my confession he was silent for some minutes, 
and then remarked: “ It was just as well as 
it was; but I could not believe that the fire 
you reported indicated the advance of Mc- 
Clellan in force. It seemed more likely to be 
merely a cavalry affair.” Then after an inter- 
val of silence, as if to himself, he continued: 
“TI thought I knew McClellan” (they were 
classmates at West Point), “but this move- 
ment of his puzzles me.” 

A little past the hour of noon of the 16th 
Jackson and myself reached General Lee’s 
headquarters and reported the arrival of our 
commands. I am thus particular in noting the 
incidents of this night march, and the hour of 
the arrival of my division at Sharpsburg, for the 
reason that some writers have fallen into the 
error of mentioning my arrival at Sharpsburg 


his old army associates, as “‘ Grimes ” Davis. He was 
killed at Beverly Ford, June 9th, 1863.—Ep1ror. 
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as coincident with that of McLaws’s division, 
which was some twenty-two hours later. 

The thought of General Lee’s perilous situ- 
ation, with the Potomac River in his rear, 
confronting, with his small force, McClellan’s 
vast army, had haunted me through the long 
hours of the night’s march, and I expected 
to find General Lee anxious and careworn. 
Anxious enough, no doubt, he was; but there 
was nothing in his look or manner to indicate 
it. On the contrary, he was calm, dignified, 
and even cheerful. If he had had a well- 
equipped army of a hundred thousand vete- 
rans at his back, he could not have appeared 
more composed and confident. On shaking 
hands with us, he simply expressed his satis- 
faction with the result of our operations at 
Harper’s Ferry, and of our timely arrival at 
Sharpsburg; adding that with our reénforce- 
ment he felt confident of being able to hold 
his ground until the arrival of the divisions of 
R. H. Anderson, McLaws, and A, P. Hill, 
which were still behind, and which did not 
arrive until the next day. 

At four in the afternoon I received an order 
from General Lee to move at three o’clock the 
next morning, and takeposition with my divis- 
ion on the ex- 
treme right of 
his line of bat- 
tle, so as to cov- 
er a ford of the 
Antietam, and 
to lend a hand, 
in case of ne- 
cessity, to Gen- 
eral ‘Toombs, 
whose brigade 
was guarding 
the bridge over 
the Antietam, 





called by Fed- ON THE LINE OF A SCATTERED FENCE. . 


eral writers (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


“Burnside’s The single grave indicates, apparently, 
bridge.” that some officer, killed outright, was hast- 

ge. ily buried by his men during a lull in the 
At daybreak fight, the big tree being chosen for a land- 


on the 17th I mark.— Epiror. 
took the position assigned me, forming my line 
of battle on the crest of a ridge in front of 
the ford just mentioned. The ground, from 
my position to the creek, distant about five 
hundred yards, sloped gradually down to the 
crossing, just below which there was a wooded, 
bluff-like hill commanding the approach to 
the ford from the east. Here I posted a bat- 
talion of skirmishers. 

While these dispositions, after a careful 
reconnaissance of the ground on both sides of 
the Antietam, were being made, the booming 
of artillery, at some distance on my left, 
warned us that the battle had begun. As the 
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morning wore on the firing grew heavier and 
heavier, until Elk Mountain, to the eastward, 
gave back an incessant echo. 

About nine o’clock an order was brought by 
a staff-officer of General Lee, directing me to 
hurry to the left to reénforce Jackson, who was 
being hard pressed. Hastily recalling my skir- 
mishers, I hurried forward, left in front, along 
the rear of the whole Confederate line of battle. 
As I passed what is now known as Cemetery 
Hill, I saw General Lee standing erect and 
calm, with a field-glass to his eye, his fine form 
sharply outlined against the sky,and I thought 
I had never seen a nobler figure. He seemed 
quite unconscious that the enemy’s shells were 
exploding around and beyond him. 

Tothose who have not been witnesses of a 
great battle like this, where more than a hun- 
dred thousand men, armed with all the appli- 
ances of modern science and skill, are en- 
gaged in the work of slaughtering each other, 
it is impossible by the power of words to 
convey an adequate idea of its terrible sub- 
limity. The constant booming of cannon, 
the ceaseless rattle and roar of musketry, the 
glimpses of galloping horsemen and march- 
ing infantry, now seen, now lost in the 
smoke, adding weirdness to terror, all to- 
gether make up a combination of sights and 
sounds wholly indescribable. 

Opposite the rear of Longstreet’s position 
I overtook General Ripley, of D. H. Hill's 
division, who, after having had dressed a seri- 
ous wound in the neck, was returning to the 
command of his brigade, then hotly engaged. 
From him I obtained some information of 
the progress of the battle in the center. 

Hurrying on, I was soon met by a stafi- 
officer, who informed me that it was General 
Jackson’s wish that I should go to the assist- 
ance of Hood, who was hard pressed and al- 
most out of ammunition, adding that if I 
found the Federals in possession of the wood 
on the Hagerstown road, I must drive them 
out, as it was the key of the battlefield. 

He further explained that there was be- 
tween the wood, just referred to, and the left 
of D. H. Hill’s position, a gap of at least 4 
third of a mile, and that I must leave a part 
of my command to fill it, and to support the 
reserve batteries under Colonel Stephen D. 
Lee which would also occupy the gap. For 
this purpose I detached the Twenty-seventh 
North Carolina and Third Arkansas of Man- 
ning’s brigade, and placed them under the 
orders of Colonel John R. Cooke, of the for- 
mer regiment.* 


* These are the troops spoken of in General D. H. 
Hill’s report as “ Walker’s men,” who assisted in the 
repulse of Federal General French, later in the day. 
[See also General Longstreet’s description on page 3!2) 
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Moving forward, we soon reached the rear 
of Hood’s position, and there forming line of 
battle with Ransom on the left, we moved 
forward to Hood’s relief, supported by Mc- 
Laws’s division, which at that moment (10: 30 
a. M.) arrived from Harper’s Ferry. By this 
time the Federals [under Sedgwick] had forced 
Hood’s men out of the wood, and were in 

jon of the key of the battle-field. To 
regain this position and restore our line was 
now the task before us. This we soon ac- 
complished, but only after perhaps the severest 
struggle of the day. 

The Federals contended for every foot of 
the ground, but, driven from rock to rock, 
from tree to tree, of the “ West Wood,” after 
abloody struggle of some thirty minutes Sedg- 
wick’s forces were pressed back into the open 
fields beyond, and being there exposed to the 
fire of S. D. Lee’s artillery, broke and fled in 
great disorder back to the cover of the “ East 
Wood,” beyond the Hagerstown road. 

My loss in this attack was heavy, includ- 
ing the gallant Colonel Van H. Manning, 
commanding Walker's brigade, who fell se- 
verely wounded. The regiment which suffered 
most was the Thirtieth Virginia, In the ardor 
of their pursuit of the enemy through the wood, 
the Virginians followed three hundred yards 
into the open, where they were fearfully cut 
up by the Federal batteries, and only saved 
themselves from annihilation by a timely re- 
treat to the cover of the wood. 

This ended the attempt of the Federals to 
drive Jackson from his position by infantry 
attacks. Their artillery, however, continued 
throughout the day to pour a heavy fire upon 
it, but with small effect. Our position was a 
most advantageous one. The space between 
it and the “East Wood,” occupied by the 
Federals, consisted of meadows and corn- 
fields, intersected by fences, in passing over 
which their attacking columns were exposed 
to the fire of our batteries. Seventy or eighty 
> ot in front of our position, and paral- 
el with it, was a ridge, which, although 
slight, was sufficient to cover our men while 
lying down among the trees and bowlders 
which covered the ground. The projectiles 
from the Federal batteries, striking this ridge, 
passed harmlessly over our heads, shattering 
the branches of the trees and tumbling them 
down in showers upon our men. Occasionally 
a shell would explode above us and send its 
hissing fragments in our midst, but our loss 
was surprisingly small from this cause. 

The Federal infantry assaults having ceased, 


As the main body of my division was some distance to 
the left of the corn-fields where Cooke's regiments 
were posted, General Palfrey expresses some doubts 
of General Hill’s accuracy.—J. G. W. 
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about half-past twelve I sought Jackson to 
report that from the front of my position in 
the wood, I thought I had observed a move- 
ment of the enemy, as if to pass through the 
gap, where I had posted Colonel Cooke’s two 
regiments. I found Jackson in rear of Barks- 
dale’s brigade, sitting on his horse, under an 
apple-tree, with one leg thrown carelessly over 
the pommel of his saddle, plucking and eating 
the fruit. Without making any reply to my 
report, he asked me abruptly : “ Can you spare 
me a regiment and battery ?” I replied that 
Colonel Hill’s Forty-ninth North Carolina, a 
very strong regiment, was in reserve, and could 
be spared, and that I could also give him both 
French’s and Branch’s batteries, but that they 
were without long-range ammunition, which 
had been exhausted at Harper’s Ferry. 

Jackson then went on to say that General 
Stuart’s cavalry, owing to the nature of the 
ground, could take no part in the battle and 
were in the rear, but that Stuart himself had 
reported for such duty as he could perform. 

Jackson added that he wished to make 
up, from the different commands on our left, 
a force of four or five thousand men, and give 
them to Stuart, with orders to turn the ene- 
my’s right, and attack him in the rear; that 
I must give orders to my division to advance 
to the front, and attack the enemy as soon as 
I should hear Stuart’s guns—and that our 
whole left wing would move to the attack at 
the same time. Then, replacing his foot in the 
stirrup, he said with great emphasis: “We'll 
drive McClellan into the Potomac.” 

After giving orders for the regiment and 
batteries to report to Stuart, I galloped down 
the line to where I had posted Cooke, but 
found that General Longstreet, having ob- 
served the danger from General French's 
formidable attack, had ordered Cooke forward, 
and that together with D. H. Hill’s division 
he was then hotly engaged. Soon returning 
to my command, I communicated Jackson's 
order to my brigade commanders and directed 
them to listen for the sound of Stuart’s guns, 
We all confidently expected to hear the wel- 
come sound by two o'clock, at least; and as 
that hour approached every ear was on the 
alert. Napoleon, at Waterloo, did not listen 
more intently for the sound of Grouchy’s fire 
than did we for Stuart’s. Two o’clock came, 
but nothing was heard ofStuart. Half-past two 
and then three, and still Stuart made no sign. 

About half-past three a staff-officer of 
General Longstreet brought me an order 
from that general to advance and attack the 
enemy in my front. As the execution of this 
order would materially interfere with Jack- 
son’s plans, before beginning the movement 
I thought it my duty to communicate with 
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General Longstreet personally. I found him 
in rear of the position in which I had posted 
Cooke in the morning, and upon informing him 
of Jackson’s intentions, he withdrew his order. 

While we were discussing this subject, 
Jackson himself joined us with the informa- 
tion of Stuart’s failure to turn the Federal right, 
for the reason that he had found it securely 
posted on the Potomac. Upon my expressing 
surprise at this statement, Jackson replied that 
he also had been surprised, as he had supposed 
the Potomac much farther away; but he re- 
marked that Stuart had an excellent eye for 
topography, and it must be as he represented. 
He added: “ It is a great pity,—we should 
have driven McClellan into the Potomac.” 

By this time, with staff-officers, couriers, 
etc., we were a mounted group of some ten or 
a dozen persons, presenting so tempting a tar- 
get that a Federal battery, at the distance of 
five hundred yards, opened fire upon us, but 
with no other result, strange to say, than the 
slaughter of the horse of one of my couriers. 

The attempt of the Federals to penetrate our 
center, and its repulse by D. H. Hill, materi- 
ally assisted by Colonel John R. Cooke’s two 
regiments of my division,* closed infantry op- 
erations on our portion of the field for the day. 
The opposing batteries, however, continued to 
pound away at each other until dark. 

Late in the afternoon the direction of the fir- 
ing on our extreme right was most alarming,— 
indicating, as it did, that the Federal left had 
forced a crossing of the Antietam, and that it 
must be perilously near our only line of retreat 
to the Potomac, at Shepherdstown. Could it 
be that A, P. Hill had come up and had been 
repulsed ? If so, we had lost the day. 

We hoped that A. P. Hill was still behind, 
but within striking distance. Soon the sound 
of musketry, which had almost ceased, roared 
out again with increased volume, indicating 
that fresh troops had been brought up, on one 
side or the other. For thirty minutes the sound 
of the firing came steadily from the same direc- 
tion; then it seemed to recede eastward, and 
finally to die away almost entirely. We knew 
then that Hill was up; that the Federals had 
been driven back, and that the Confederate 
army had narrowly escaped defeat. 

As night closed down, the firing along the 
whole line ceased; one of the bloodiest and 
most hotly contested battles of the war had 
been fought. The men of my division —worn 


* The gallant conduct of Colonel Cooke on this oc- 
casion deservedly won for him promotion to the grade 
of brigadier general. His losses in this engagement 
were terrible. In his own regiment, the Twenty-sev- 
enth North Carolina, out of twenty-six commissioned 
officers who went into action, eighteen of them were 
killed or wounded. In the Third Arkansas the losses 
were equally as great.—J. G. W. 


out by a week’s incessant marching and fight. 
ing by day and night—dropped down where 
they were, and could with difficulty be roused, 
even to take their cooked rations, brought up 
from our camp in the rear. 

But there was little sleep for the infirmary 
corps ; andallnightlong with their lanterns they 
could be seen flashing about the battle-field, 
searching for and bringing in the wounded, of 
friend and foe alike. In company with Gene. 
ral Barksdale of Mississippi, whose brigade 
was on my left, I rode over that part of the 
battle-field where our own troops had been 
engaged, to see that none of the wounded 
had been overlooked. While passing along a 
worm fence, in the darkness, we heard a 
feeble voice from under our horse’s feet; 
“ Don’t let your horses t-r-e-a-d on m-e!” We 
at once pulled up, and peering over the pom- 
mels of our saddles into the darkness, we could 
distinguish the dim outlines of a human form 
extended across our path. “ Who are you?” 
we inquired. “I belong to the Twentieth 
Mas-sa-chu-sett’s rig-i-ment ” [of Sedgwick's 
division], answered the voice ; “ I can’t move 
— I think my back’s broken.” We sent foran 
ambulance and had the poor fellow cared for. 
This was one of the very many instances of 
human suffering we encountered that night. 

During the whole of the 18th the two ar- 
mies rested in face of each other, in the posi- 
tions which each had occupied at the close 
of the battle. There was a tacit truce, and 
Federal and Confederate burying parties 
passed freely between the lines. 

We had fought an indecisive battle, and 
although we were, perhaps, in as good a 
condition to renew the struggle as the en- 
emy, General Lee recognized the fact that his 
ulterior plans had been thwarted by this pre- 
mature engagement, and after a consultation 
with his corps commanders he determined to 
withdraw from Maryland. At dark on the 
night of the 18th the rearward movement be- 
gan ;and a little after sunrise of the next morn- 
ing the entire Confederate army had safely 
recrossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown. 

Detained in superintending the removal of 
a number of the wounded of my division, I 
was among the last to cross the Potomac. As 
I rode into the river I passed General Lee, 
sitting on his horse in the stream, watching 
the crossing of the wagons and artillery. Re- 
turning my greeting, he inquired as to what 
was still behind. There was nothing but the 
wagons containing my wounded, and a bat- 
tery of artillery, all of which were near at 
hand, and I told him so. “ Thank God!” 1 
heard him say as I rode on. 


John G. Walker. 
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\ HEN the Second Bull 

Run campaign closed 
we had the most brilliant 
prospects the Confederates ever had. We then 
possessed an army that, if kept together, the 
Federals would never have dared attack. With 
such a splendid victory behind us, and such 
bright prospects ahead, the question arose as 
to whether or not we would go into Maryland. 
General Lee, on account of our short supplies, 
hesitated a little, but I reminded him of my 
experience in Mexico where on several occa- 
sions we had to live two or three days on 
green corn. I told him we could not starve 
at that season of the year so long as the 
fields were loaded with roasting ears. Finally 
he determined to go on, and accordingly 
crossed the river and went to Frederick City. 
On the 6th of September some of our cavalry, 
moving toward Harper’s Ferry, became en- 
gaged with some of the Federal artillery near 
there. General Lee proposed that I organize 
a force, and go and surround the garrison 
and capture it. I objected and urged that 
our troops were worn with marching, were on 
short rations, and it would be a bad idea to 
divide our forces while we were in the enemy’s 
country, where he could get information, in 
six or eight hours, of any movement we might 
make. ‘The Federal army, though beaten at 
Second Manassas, was not disorganized, and 
it would certainly come out to look for us, 
and we should guard against being caught 
in such a condition. Our army was very su- 
perior in the quality of its soldiers, but it was 
m no condition to divide in the enemy’s 
country. I urged that we should keep it well 
in hand, recruit our strength, and get up sup- 
plies, and then we could do anything we 
pleased. General Lee made no reply to this, 
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RALLYING BEHIND THE TURNPIKE FENCE, 
and I supposed the schemewas abandoned. 
A day or two after we had reached Fred- 
erick City, I went up to General Lee’s tent and 
found the front walls closed. I inquired for 
the general, and he, recognizing my voice, 
asked me to come in. I went in and found 
Jackson there. The two were discussing the 
move against Harper’s Ferry, both heartily 
approving it. They had gone so far it seemed 
useless for me to offer any further opposition, 
and I only suggested that Lee should use his 
entire army in the move instead of sending 
off a large portion of it to Hagerstown as he 
intended to do. General Lee so far changed 
the wording of his order as to require me to 
halt at Boonsboro’ with General D. H. Hill; 
Jackson being ordered to Harper's Ferry via 
Bolivar Heights, on the south side; McLaws 
by the Maryland Heights on the north, and 
Walker, via Loudoun Heights, from the south- 
east. This was afterward changed, and I was 
sent on to Hagerstown, leaving D. H. Hill 
alone at South Mountain. 

The movementagainst Harper’s Ferry began 
on the roth. Jackson made a wide, sweeping 
march around the Ferry, passing the Potomac 
at Williamsport, and moving from there on 
toward Martinsburg, and turning thence upon 
Harper’s Ferry to make his attack by Bolivar 
Heights. Mclaws made a hurried march to 
reach Maryland Heights before Jackson could 
get in position, and succeeded in doing so. 
With Maryland Heights in our possession the 
Federals could not hold their position there. 
McLaws put two or three hundred men to 
each piece of his artillery and carried it up 
the heights, and was in position when Jack- 
son came on the heights opposite. Simul- 
taneously Walker appeared upon Loudoun 
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Heights, south of the Potomac and east of 
the Shenandoah, thus completing the com- 
bination against the Federal garrison. ‘The 
surrender of the Ferry and the twelve thou- 
sand Federal troops there was a matter of 
only a short time. 

If the Confederates had been able to stop 
with that, they might have been well con- 
tented with their month’s campaign. They 
had had a series of successes and no defeats ; 
but the division of the army to make this at- 
tack on Harper’s Ferry was a fatal error, as 
the subsequent events showed. 

While a part of the army had gone toward 
Harper’s Ferry I had moved up to Hagers- 
town. In the meantime Pope had been re- 
lieved and McClellan was in command of the 
army, and with ninety thousand refreshed 
troops was marching out to avenge Second 
Manassas. ‘lhe situation was a very serious 
one for us. McClellan was close upon us. As 
we moved out of Frederick he came on and 
occupied that place, and there he came across 
a lost copy of the order assigning position to 
the several commands in the Harper’s Ferry 
move. 


THE CHARGE ACROSS THE BURNSIDE BRIDGE. (BY 

In his report General Sturgis describes as follows the charge 
across the bridge: 

** Orders arrived from General Burnside to carry the bridge at 
all hazards. I then selected the Fifty-first New York and the 
Fifty-first Pennsylvania from the Second Brigade, and directed 
them to charge with the bayonet. They started on their mission 


of death full of enthusiasm, and taking a route less exposed than 


EDWIN FORBES, 


OF MARYLAND. 


This lost order has been the subject of much 
severe comment by Virginians who have writ. 
ten of the war. It was addressed to D. H, 
Hill, and they charged that its loss was due 
to him, and that the failure of the campaign 
was the result of the lost order. As General 
Hill has proven that he never received the 
order at his headquarters it must have been 
lost by some one else. Ordinarily upon get 
ting possession of such an order the adversary 
would take it as a decoy, but it seems that 
General McClellan gave it his confidence, 
and made his dispositions accordingly. He 
planned his attack upon D. H. Hill under the 
impression that I was there with twelve bri- 
gades, nine of which were really at Hagers- 
town, and R. H. Anderson’s division was on 
Maryland Heights with General McLaws. 
Had he exercised due diligence in seeking 
information from his own resources he would 
have known better the situation at South 
Mountain and could have enveloped Gen- 
eral D. H. Hill’s division on the afternoon 
of the 13th, or early on the morning of the 
14th, and then turned upon McLaws at Mary- 
land Heights, before I could have reached 
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the = [Second Maryland and Sixth New Hampshwe] 


which had made the effort before them, rushed at a double-quick 
over the slope leading to the bridge and over the bridge itself, 
with an impetuosity which the enemy could not resist; and the 
stars and stripes were planted on the opposite bank at one 0 ¢ lock 
vy. M., amid the most enthusiastic cheering from every part of the 
field from where they could be seen.” 
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BURNSIDE’S ATTACK UPON SHARPSBURG. (BY EDWIN 


General Willcox’s division, the right of the line, charged into 
the village. Colonel Fairchild, commanding a brigade in Rod- 
man’s division, on the left of the line (which included Hawkins’s 
Zouaves, seen at the stone wall in the picture), describes in his re- 
port as follows the advance upon Sharpsburg after the hill above 
the bridge had been gained: ‘‘ We continued to advance to the 
opposite hill under a tremendous fire from the enemy’s batteries, 
up steep embankments. Arriving near a stone fence, the enemy 
—a brigade composed of South Carolina and Georgia regiments 
—opened on us with musketry. After returning their fire I imme- 
—_, ordered a charge, which the whole bngade gallantly re- 
sponded to, moving with alacrity and steadiness. Arnving at the 
fence, behind which the enemy were awaiting us, receiving their 


either point. As it was, McClellan, after finding 
the order, moved with more confidence on 
toward South Mountain, where D. H. Hill 
was stationed as a Confederate rear guard 
with five thousand men under his command. 
As I have stated, my command was at Ha- 


gerstown, thirteen miles further on. General 
Lee was with me, and on the night of the 13th 
we received information that McClellan was 
at the foot of South Mountain with his great 
army. General Lee ordered me to march back 
to the mountain early the next morning. I 
suggested that instead of meeting McClellan 
there, we withdraw Hill and unite my forces 
and Hill’s at Sharpsburg, at the same time 
explaining that Sharpsburg was a strong de- 
fensive position from which we could strike 
the flank or rear of any force that might be 
sent to the relief of Harper’s Ferry. I endeav- 
ored to show him that by making a forced 
march to Hill my troops would be in an ex- 
hausted condition and could not make a 
proper battle. The general listened patiently 
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fire, losing large numbers of our men, we charged over the fence, 
dislodging them and driving them from their positions down the hill 
toward the village,a stand of regimental colors belonging to a South 
Carolina regiment being taken by Private Thomas ena, Compan 
D, Eighty-ninth New York Volunteers, who was afterward killed. 

€ continued to pursue the enemy down the hill. Discoverin 
that they were massing fresh troops on our left, I went back an 
requested General Rodman to bring up rapidly the Second Bri- 
gade to our support, which he did, they engaging the enemy, he 
soon afterward falling badly wounded. . The oe 
force advancing on our left flank compelled us to retire from the 
position, which we could have held had we been properly 
supported,” 


enough, but did not change his plans, and 
directed that I should go back the next day 
and make a stand at the mountain. 

After lying down, my mind was still on the 
battle of the next day, and I was so impressed 
with the thought that it would be impossible . 
for us to do anything at South Mountain with 
the fragment of a worn and exhausted army, 
that I got upand striking a light wrote a note 
to General Lee, urging him to order Hill away 
and concentrate at Sharpsburg. ‘To that note 
I got no answer, and the next morning | 
marched as directed, leaving General ‘;oombs 
as ordered by General Lee at Hagerstown to 
guard our trains and supplies. We marched 
as hurriedly as we could over a hot and dusty 
road, and reached the mountain about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, with the troops much 
scattered and worn. In riding up the mountain 
to join General Hill I discovered that every- 
thing was in such disjointed condition it would 
be impossible for my troops and Hill’s to hold 
the mountain against such forces as McClellan 
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had there, and wrote a note to General Lee, in 
which I stated that fact, and cautioned him to 
make hisarrangements to retire that night. We 
got as many troops up as we could, and by put- 
ting in detachments here and there managed 
to hold McClellan in check until night, when 
Lee ordered the withdrawal to Sharpsburg. 

On the after- 
noon of the 15th 
of September my 
command and 
Hill’s crossed the 
Antietam Creek, 
and took posi- 
tion in front of 
Sharpsburg, my 
command filing 
into position on 
the night of the 
Sharpsburg and 
Boonsboro’ turn- 
pike, and D. H. 
Hill’s division on 
the left. Soon 
after getting in- 
to position we 
found our left at 
Dunker Church, the weak point, and Hood 
with two brigades was changed from my right 
to guard this point, leaving General D. H. 
Hill between the parts of my command. 

That night we heard of the fall of Harper’s 
Ferry,and Jackson was ordered to Sharpsburg 
as rapidly as he could come. Right then, we 
should have retired from Sharpsburg and gone 
to the Virginia side of the Potomac, 

The moral effect of our move into Maryland 
had been lost by our discomfiture at South 
Mountain, and it was then evident we could 
not hope to concentrate in time to do more 
than make a respectable retreat, whereas by 
retiring before the battle, we could have 
claimed a very successful campaign. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, the blue uni- 
forms of the Federals appeared among the 
trees that crowned the heights on the eastern 
bank of the Antietam. The number increased 
and larger and larger grew the field of blue 
until it seemed to stretch as far as the eye 
could see, and from the tops of the mountains 
down to the edges of the stream gathered the 
great army of McClellan, ninety thousand 
strong. It was an awe-inspiring spectacle as 
this grand force settled down in sight of the 
Confederates, then shattered by battles and 
scattered by long and tiresome marches. On 
the 16th Jackson came and took position with 
part of his command on my left. Before night 
the Federals attacked my left and gave us a 
severe fight principally against Hood’s divis- 
ion, but we drove them back, holding well our 











BRIGADIER-GENERAL L. O'B. BRANCH, 
OF A. P. HILL'S DIVISION, KILLED 
IN THE ATTACK UPON BURN- 
SIDE'S ADVANCED LINE. 
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ground. After nightfall Hood was relieved 
from the position on the left, ordered to re. 
plenish his ammunition, and be ready to re. 
sume his first position on my right in the 
morning. General Jackson’s forces, whoreliey. 
ed Hood, were extended to our left, reaching 
well back toward the Potomac, where most of 
our cavalry was. ‘Toombs had joined us with 
two of his regiments, and was placed as guard 
on the bridge on my right. Hooker, who had 
thrown his corps against my left in the after. 
noon, was reénforced by the corps of Sumner 
and Mansfield. Franklin and Sykes were also 
drawn into position for the impending battle, 
Burnside was over against my right, threatening 
the passage of the Antietam at that point. When 
light came on the morning of the 17th the 
Federals were in good position along the east 
of the Antietam, stretching up and down and 
across it to our left for three miles. They had 
a good position for artillery, and their guns 
were of the most approved make and metal. 
Our position overcrowned theirs a little, but 
our guns were inferior and our ammunition 
very imperfect. 

Back of McClellan’s line was a high ridge 
upon which was his signal station overlook- 
ing every point of our field. My command 
deployed on the right of the Boonsboro’ 
Sharpsburg pike with Hood’s brigades await- 


ing orders. D. H. Hill was on the left extend- 
ing toward the Hagerstown-Sharpsburg pike, 
and Jackson extended out from Hill’s left to- 
ward the Potomac. ‘The battle opened by the 
enemy concentrating heavily from the corps 
of Hooker, Sumner, and Mansfield against our 
center, attacking upon Jackson’s right and D. 


H. Hill’s left. So severe and persistent was 
this attack I was obliged to send Hood back 
to support our center. The Federals forced 
us back a little, however, and held this part 
of our position to the end of the day’s work. 
With new troops and renewed efforts McClel- 
lan continued his attacks upon this point from 
time to time, while he brought his forces to 
bear against all other points. ‘The lines 
swayed back and forth as a cord exposed to 
rushing currents. A force too heavy to be 
withstood would strike and drive in a weak 
point till we could collect a few fragments, and 
in turn force back the advance till our lost 
ground was recovered. A heroic effort was 
made by D. H. Hill, who collected some frag- 
ments and led a charge to drive back and re- 
cover our lost ground atthe center. He soon 
found that his little band was too much ex- 
posed on its left flank and was obliged to 
abandon it. Thus the battle ebbed and flowed 
with terrific slaughter on both sides. 

The Federals fought with wonderful brav- 
ery and the Confederates clung to their ground 
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with heroic courage as hour after hour they 
were mown down like grass. The fresh troops 
of McClellan literally tore into shreds the al- 
ready ragged army of Lee, but the Confeder- 
ates never gave back. 

I remember at one time they were surging 
up against us with fearful numbers. I was 
occupying the left over by Hood, whose am- 
munition gave out. He retired to get a fresh 
supply. Soon after, the Federals moved up 
against us in great masses. 

We were under the crest of a hill occupying 
a position that ought to have been held by 
from four to six brigades. The only troops 
there were Cooke’s regiment of North Carolina 
infantry without a cartridge. As I rode along 
the line with my staff I saw two pieces of the 
Washington artillery (Miller’s battery), but 
there were not enough men to man them. The 
gunners had been either killed or wounded. 
This was a fearful situation for the Confeder- 
ate center. I put my $taff-officers to the guns 
while I held their horses. It was easy to see that 
if the Federals broke through our line there, 
the Confederate army would be cut in two and 
probably destroyed, for we were already badly 
whipped and were only holding our ground by 
sheer force of desperation. Cookesent me word 
that his ammunition was out. I replied that 
he must hold his position as long as he had a 
man left. He responded that he would show 
his colors as long as there was a man alive to 
holdthemup. Weloaded up our little guns with 
canister and sent a rattle of hail into the Fed- 
erals as they came up over the-crest of the hill. 

There was more business to the square inch 
in that little battery than in any I ever saw, 
and it shot harder and faster and with a sort 
of human energy as it seemed to realize that 
it was to hold the thousands of Federals at 
bay or the battle was lost. So warm was the 
reception we gave them that they dodged 
back behind the crest of the hill. We sought 
to make them believe we had many batteries 
beforg them instead of only two little guns. 
As the Federals would come up they would 
see the colors of the North Carolina regiment 
waving placidly and then would receive a 
shower of canister. We made it lively while 
it lasted. In the meantime General Chilton, 
General Lee’s chief of staff, made his way to 
me and asked, “ Where are the troops you are 
holding your line with?” I pointed to my 
two pieces and to Cooke’s regiment and re- 
plied, “There they are; but that regiment 
hasn’t a cartridge.” 

Chilton’s eyes popped as though they 
would come out of his head, he struck spurs 
to his horse and away he went to General 
Lee, I suppose he made some remarkable 
Teport, although I did not see General Lee 
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again until night. After a little a shot came 
across the Federal front, plowing the ground 
in a parallel line. Another and another, each 
nearer and nearer their line. This was from a 
battery on D. H. Hill’s line. 

This enfilade fire, so distressing to soldiers, 
soon beat back the attacking column. Mean- 
while R. H. Anderson and Hood came to our 
support and gave us more confidence. It was 
alittle while only until another assault was made 
against Hill and extending far over toward 
our left, where McLaws and Walker were sup- 
porting Jackson. In this desperate effort the 
lines seemed to swing back and forth for many 
minutes but at last settled down to their re- 
spective positions, the Confederates holding 
with a desperation which seemed to say, “ We 
are here to die.” 

Meantime General Lee wasover toward our 
right, where Burnside was trying to cross to 
make an attack there. Toombs, who had been 
assigned as guard at that point, did handsome 
service, Histroops were footsore and worn from 
marching, and he hadonly twelve hundred men 
to meet Burnside, who had ten thousand. The 
little band fought bravely, but the Federals 
were pressing them slowly back. The delay that 
Toombs caused saved that part of the battle, 
however, for at the last moment A. P. Hill 
came in to reénforce him and D. H., Hill dis- 
covered a good place for a battery and 
opened with it. Thus the Confederates were 
enabled to drive the Federals back, and 
when night settled down the army of Lee 
was still in possession of the field. But it was 
dearly bought, for thousands of brave soldiers 
were dead on the field and many gallant 
commands were torn as a forest in a cyclone, 
It was heartrending to see how Lee’s army 
had been slashed by the day’s fighting. 

Nearly one-fourth of the troops who went 
into the battle were killed or wounded that 
day. We were so badly crushed that at the 
close of the day ten thousand fresh troops. 
could have come in and taken Lee’s army 
and everything it had. But McClellan did 
not know it, and even feared when Burnside 
was pressed back that Sharpsburg was a Con- 
federate victory, and that he would have to re- 
tire. As it was, when night settled down both 
armies were content to stay where they were. 

During the progress of the battle of Sharps- 
burg General Lee and I were riding along my 
line and D. H. Hill’s, when we received a re- 
port of movements of the enemy and started 
up the ridge to make a reconnoissance. Gene- 
ral Lee and I dismounted, but Hill declined to 
do so. I said to him, “ If you insist on nding 
up there and drawing the fire, give us a little 
interval so that we may not be in the line of 
the fire when they open upon you.” 
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General Lee and I stood on the top of the 
crest with our glasses, looking at the move- 
ments of the Federals on the rear left. After 
a moment I turned my glass to the right and 
the Federal left. As I did so I noticed a puff 
of white smoke from the mouth of a cannon. 
“ There is a shot for you,” I said to General 
Hill. 

The gunner was a mile away, and the can- 
non-shot came whisking through the air for 
three or four seconds and took off the front 
legs of the horse that Hill sat on and let the 
animal down on his pegs. The horse’s head 
was so low and his croup so high that Hill 
wasina most ludicrous position. With one foot 
in the stirrup he made several efforts to get 
the other leg over the croup, but failed. 
Finally we prevailed on him to try the other 
end of the horse and he got down. He had 
a third horse shot under him before the close 
of the battle. That was the second best shot I 
ever saw. The best was at Yorktown. There a 
Federal officer came out in front of our line, and 
sitting down to his little platting table began 
to make a map. One of our officers carefully 
sighted a gun, touched it off, and dropped a shell 
into the hands of the man at the little table. 

When the battle was over and night was 
gathering, I started to General Lee’s head- 
quarters to make my report. In going through 
the town I passed a house that had been set 
afire and was still burning. The family was 
in great distress, and I stopped to do what I 
could for them. By that I was detained until 
some time after the other officers had reached 
headquarters and made their reports. 

My delay caused some apprehension on 
the part of General Lee that I had been hurt ; 
and, in fact, sucha report was sent him. When 
I rode up and dismounted he seemed much 
relieved, and coming to me very hurriedly 


"This was Lee’s estimate as stated to me at the 
time. It is much above the estimate of those who have 
since written of this campaign. Colonel Marshall, in 
his evidence in the Fitz John Porter case, gives our 
forces at the Second Manassas on August 29th as 
50,000, not including artillery or cavalry. R. H. An- 
derson joined me on the night of August 29th, with 
something over 4000.— J. L. 

Careful study of the “ Official Records ” leads to 
the following conclusions: In his official report Gen- 
eral Lee says, “ This great battle was fought by less 
than 40,000 men on our side.” 

According to McClellan’s report the number of 
combatants in his command was 87,164; but the brunt 
of the battle was borne by about 60,000 men. 

Comparing the avai/ad/e strength of the two armies, 
undoubtedly McClellan's doubled that of Lee’s. 

The Union losses at Antietam were 139 officers and 
1969 men killed; 474 officers and 9075 men wounded ; 
and 7 officers and 746 men captured or missing; total, 
12,410. Union losses in entire campaign (exclusive of 
Harper’s Ferry), Sept. 3d to 20th, were 15,203. 

According to the report of Lee’s medical director 
(Dr. Guild), there was a loss of 1567 killed and 8724 


OF MARYLAND. 


for one of his dignified manner, threw his arms 
upon my shoulders and said : 
“ Here is my old war-horse at last.” 
When the reports were all in, General Lee 
decided that he would not be prepared the 
next day for offensive battle, and would pre. 
pare only for defense, as we had been doing 
The next day the Federals failed to ad. 
vance, and both armies remained in position, 
During the day some of the Federals came 
over under a flag of truce to look after their 
dead and wounded. ‘The following night we 
withdrew, passing the Potomac with our en. 
tire army. After we had gotten over, the 
Federals made a show of pursuit, and a force 
of about fifteen hundred crossed the river and 
gave a considerable amount of trouble to the 
command under General Pendleton. Gen 
eral A. P. Hill was sent back with his divis- 
ion, and he attacked the Federals who had 
crossed the river in pugsuit of us. His lines 
extended beyond theirs, and he drove them 
back in a great deal of confusion. Many 
sprang over the steep bluffs of the river and 
were killed; some were drowned and many 
were shot. Hill had a very handsome affair of 
it. Proceeding on our march, we went to Bun- 
ker Hill, where we remained for several days. 
A report was made of a Federal advance, butit 
turned out to be only a party of cavalry and 
amounted to nothing. As soon as that cav- 
alry retired we moved back and camped 
around Winchester, where we remained until 
some time in October. Our stragglers contin- 
ued to come in until November, which shows 
how many we had lost by severe marches. 
The great mistake of the campaign was the 
division of Lee’s army. If General Lee had 
kept his forces together he could not have 
suffered defeat. At Sharpsburg he had hardly 
thirty-seven thousand men,* who were in poor 


wounded in the battles of South Mountain, Cramp- 
ton’s Gap, Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, and Shep- 
herdstown. Dr. Guild does not give the number of 
missing and prisoners. Lee also does not mention 
the number of prisoners captured from him, nor the 
“missing” whose fate was unknown. Four thousand, 
it is believed, would cover such loss. Adding these 
to the killed and wounded, as shown by Dr. Guild’s 
report, would make the Confederate loss from Sep- 
tember 13th to 17th 13,291. Estimating four-fifths of 
these for the battle of Antietam, we have the following 
comparative result: 
LOSSES AT ANTIETAM. 
Union Army...... .. 2708 9549 753 12,410 
Confederate Army 6980 3200 =: 11,433 

There is not the slightest reason for doubting thal 
many of the “missing” of Lee’s army were killed, 
and if the number could be ascertained it would very 
materially increase that class of casualties. General 
McClellan (page 67, Vol. XIX.) says that “ about 
2700 of the enemy’s dead were . counted and 
buried upon the battle-field of Antietam ”’; also, that 
“a portion of their dead had been previously buried 
by the enemy.’”’ — EpITor. 


‘illed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 
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condition for battle, while McClellan had 
ninety thousand, who were fresh and well. 

The next year, when on our way to Gettys- 
burg, there was the same situation of affairs at 
Harper’s Ferry, but we let it alone. 

General Lee was not satisfied with the re- 
sult of the Maryland campaign, and seemed 
inclined to attribute the failure to the Lost Dis- 
patch; though I believe he was more in- 
clined to attribute the loss of the dispatch to 
a courier or other negligence than that of the 
officer to whom it was directed, That another 
dispatch was lost in the same campaign was 
additional cause of anxiety to him. Our men 
came in so rapidly after the battle that re- 
newed hope of gathering his army in great 
strength soon caused General Lee to look for 
other and new prospects, and to lose sight of 
the lost campaign. But at Sharpsburg was 
sprung the keystone of the arch upon which 
the Confederate cause rested. 

Jackson was quite satisfied with the cam- 
paign, as the Virginia papers made him the 
hero of Harper’s Ferry, although the greater 
danger was with McLaws, and his was the 
severer and more important service. Lee lost 
nearly twenty thousand men by straggling in 
this campaign,—nearly twice as many as were 
captured at Harper’s Ferry. 

The battle casualties of Jackson’s com- 
mand from the Rappahannock to the Poto- 
mac, according to his official report, were 4387, 
while mine, including those of R. H. Ander- 
son’s division, were 4725, making in all g112. 
That taken from the army of 55,000 at Sec- 
ond Manassas left a force of 45,888 moving 
across the Potomac. To that number must be 


added the forces that joined us; namely, D. 
H. Hill with 5000, McLaws with 4000, and 
Walker with 2000. Thus Lee’s army on en- 
tering Maryland was made up of nearly 57,000 
men, exclusive of artillery and cavalry. As we 
had but 37,000 at Sharpsburg, our losses in 
the several engagements after we crossed the 
Potomac, including stragglers, reached 19,888. 
Our casualties in the affairs preceding Sharps- 
burg and including that battle were 10,291. 
Estimating the casualties in the Maryland 
campaign preceding Sharpsburg at 2000, it 
will be seen that we actually lost at Sharps- 
burg 8291. Only a glance at these figures is 
necessary to impress one with the number of 
those who were unable to stand the long and 
rapid marches, and fell by the wayside, viz., 
9597. The Virginians who have written of the 
war have oftencharged the loss of the Maryland 
campaign to “laggards.” It is unkind to apply 
such a term tooursoldiers, who were as. patient, 
courageous, and chivalrous as any ever mar- 
shaled into phalanx. Writers who do so ignore 
the factsand circumstances that surrounded our 
troops. Many were just out of the hospitals, and 
many were crippled by injuries received in bat- 
tle. They were marching without sufficient food 
or clothing, with their muskets, ammunition, 
provisions, and in fact their all, packed upon 
their backs. They struggled along with bleed- 
ing feet, tramping rugged mountain roads 
through a heated season, seeking another op- 
portunity to offer their lives in defense of their 
people. Such soldiers should not be called 
“laggards” by their countrymen. Let them 
have their well-earned honors though the fame 
of others suffer thereby. 
James Longstreet. 
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HE cannon were 
thundering when at 

_ early morn, Septem- 
ber 17, 1862, I 
mounted my horse 
= at Hagerstown, 
“=~ where I had arrived 
the preceding day, 
upon its evacuation 

by the Confeder- 
ates. The people 
ofthe town,aroused 

by the cannonade, 
were at the win- 


fan fo 
ede dows of the houses, 


CONFEDERATE woopen canteen OF in the streets, 


FOUND AT ANTIETAM. standing in groups, 


listening to the reverberations rolling along 


the valley. The wind was south-west, the’ 
clouds hanging low, and sweeping the tree- 
tops on South Mountain. 

The cannonade, reverberating from cloud to 
mountain and from mountain to cloud, be- 
came a continuous roar, like the unbroken 
roll of a thunder-storm. Wafted by the gen- 
tle breeze, it made the battle seem much 
nearer than it was. I was fully seven miles 
from Hooker’s battle-field. 

I turned down the Hagerstown and Sharps- 
burg turnpike at a brisk gallop, although 
knowing that Lee’s army was in possession of 
the thoroughfare by the toll-gate then standing 
about two miles north of Sharpsburg. A citi- 
zen who had left his home, to be beyond 
harm during the battle, gave me the infor- 
mation. The thought uppermost in my mind 
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was to gain the left flank of the Confederate 
army, mingle with the citizens, and so wit- 
ness the battle from the Confederate side. It 
would be a grand accomplishment, if success- 
ful. It would give me a splendid opportunity 
to see the make-up of the Confederate army. 
It would be like going behind the scenes of a 
theater. I was in citizen’s dress, splashed 
with mud, and with dilapidated hat. 

While wondering what would be the out- 
come of the venture, I came upon a group 
of farmers, who were listening with dazed 
countenances to the uproar momentarily in- 
creasing in volume. It was no longer alone 
the boom of the batteries, but a rattle of 
musketry —at first like pattering drops upon 
a roof; then a roll, crash, roar, and rush like a 
mighty ocean billow upon the shore, chafing 
the pebbles, wave on wave,— with deep and 
heavy explosions of the batteries, like the 
crashing of thunderbolts. I think that the 
currents of air must have had somewhat to 
do with it, for since then I have seen and 
heard conflicts where the numbers engaged 
were much larger than in Hooker’s attack. 
At any rate, the farmers’ hearts were in their 
mouths. Their faces were blanched, and they 
were walking about nervously, undecided, 
evidently, whether to flee or to remain. 

“T wouldn’t go down the pike, if I were 
you,” said one, addressing me. “You will 
ride right into the Rebs.” 

“ That is just where I would like to go.” 

“You can’t pass yourself off for a Reb; 
they’ll see, the instant they set eyes on you, 
that you are a Yank. They’ll gobble you up, 
and take you to Richmond,” said the second. 

No doubt I acted wisely in leaving the turn- 
pike and riding to gain the right flank of the 
Union line. Ashort distance and I cameupona 
Confederate soldier lying beneath a tree. He 
doubtless supposed that I was a cavalryman, 
and raised his hand as if to implore me not 
to shoot him. His face was pale and haggard. 
He had dropped from the ranks through sheer 
exhaustion. He had been living on green 
corn. I left the poor fellow with the convic- 
tion that he never again would see his South- 
ern home. 

Another mile and I came upon the drift- 
wood of McClellan’s army. Every army has 
its driftwood soldiers—valiant at the mess- 
table, brave in the story around the bivouac 
fire, but faint of heart when battle begins. 
Some of them were old skulkers, others fresh 
recruits, with bright uniforms, who had vol- 

* Of the early morning fight in the corn-field, General Hooker 
says in his report: ‘‘ We had not proceeded far before I discov- 
ered that a heavy force of the enemy had taken possession of a 
corn-field (I have since learned about a thirty-acre field), in my 
immediate front, and from the sun’s rays falling on their bayonets 


projecting above the corn could see that the field was filled with 
the enemy, with arms in their hands, standing apparently at 


unteered under the pressure of enthusiasm, 
This was their first battle and was not wha 
they had pictured a battle to be. 

“Where does this road lead to?” asked 
one with white lips. 

“To Hagerstown. But where are you go. 
ing?” 

“Oh, our division has been ordered to Ha. 
gerstown,” was the reply as they hastened on, 

Ammunition trains were winding up the hil 
from the road leading to Keedysville. Striking 
across the fields, I soon came upon the grounds 
on Hoffman’s farm selected for the field hos. 
pitals. Even at that hour of the morning it 
was an appalling sight. The wounded wer 
lying in rows awaiting their turn at the sur. 
geons’ tables. The hospital stewards had a 
corps of men distributing straw over the field 
for their comfort. 

Turning from the scenes of the hospital, | 
ascended the hill, and came upon the men 
who had been the first to sweep across the 
Hagerstown pike, past the toll-gate, and into 
the Dunker Church woods, only to be hurled 
back by Jackson, who had established his line 
in a strong position behind outcropping lime- 
stone ledges. 

“There are not many of us left,” was the 
mournful remark of an officer. 

I learned the story of the morning’s engage- 
ment, and then rode to the line of battenes 
on the ridge by the house of J. Poffenberger; if 
my memory serves me, there were thirty guns 
in position pointing south-west. Their brazen 
lips were cooling at the moment. There wasa 
lullin the strife. All was quiet in the woods, 
along the turnpike, and in the corn-field be- 
yond D. R. Miller’s house,—so quiet that! 
thought I would ride on to the front line, not 
knowing that the brigade, lying upon the ground 
near the cannon, was the advanced line of the 
army. I rodethrough Poffenberger’s door-yard, 
and noticed where a Confederate cannon-shot 
had ripped through the building; another had 
upset a hive of bees, and the angry insects had 
taken their revenge on the soldiers. I walked 
my horse down the pike past the toll-gate. — 

“Hold on!” It was the peremptory hail 
of a Union soldier crouching under the fence 
by the roadside. “ Where are you going?” 

“T thought I would go out to the front!” 

“ The front! you have passed it. This 
the picket line. If you know what is good 
for yourself, you'll skedaddle mighty quick. 
The Rebs are in the corn, right out there.”* 

I acted upon the timely advice and re 
en for the 
of which 


‘support arms.’ Instructions were immediately giv which | 


assemblage of all of my spare batteries near at hand, of w 
think there were five or six, to spring into battery on the 1 

this field, and to open with canister at once. In the time / a 
writing every stalk of corn in the northern and greater part peo 
field was cut as closely as could have been done with a ao 
the slain lay in rows precisely as they had stood in their 
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treated to a more respectful distance; and 
none too soon, for a moment later the up- 
roar began again, with solid shot tearing 
through the woods, crashing among the trees, 
and with shells exploding in unexpected places. 
[recalla round shot that came ricochetting over 
the ground, cutting little furrows, tossing the 
earth into the air, as the plow of the locomo- 
tive turns its white furrow after a snow-storm. 
Its speed gradually diminished and a soldier 
was about to catch it, as if he were at a game 
of base-ball, but a united yell of “ Look out!” 
“ Don’t!” “Take care!” “Hold on!” caused 
him to desist. Had he attempted it, he would 
have been knocked over instantly. 

Turning from the conflict on the right, I 
rode down the line, toward the center, forded 
the Antietam and ascended the hill east of it 
to the large square mansion of Mr. Pry, 
where General McClellan had established 
his headquarters. The commander-in-chief 
was sitting in an arm-chair in front of the 
house. Hisstaff were around him; their horses, 
saddled and bridled, were hitched to the trees 
and fences. Stakes had been driven in the 
earth in front of the house, to which were 
strapped the headquarters telescopes, through 
which a view of the operations and move- 
ments of the two armies could be seen. 

It was a commanding situation. The pan- 
orama included fully two-thirds of the battle- 
field, from the woods by the Dunker Church, 
southward to the hills below Sharpsburg. 

The Fifth Corps, under Fitz John Porter, 
was behind the ridge extending south towards 
the bridge, where the artillery of the Ninth 
Corps was thundering. Porter, I remem- 
ber, was with McClellan, watching the move- 
ments of the troops across the Antietam— 
French’s and Richardson’s divisions, which 
were forming in the fields east of Roulette’s 
and Mumma’s houses. What a splendid 
sight it was! How beautifully the lines de- 
ployed! The clouds which had hung low all 
the morning had lifted, and the sun was shin- 
ing through the rifts, its bright beams falling 
on the flags, and glinting from gun-barrel and 
bayonet. Upon the crest of the hill south 
of the Dunker Church, I could see Confeder- 
ates on horseback, galloping, evidently, with 
orders; for, a few moments later, there was an- 
other gleam in the sunshine from the bayonets 
of D. H. Hill’s division, which was getting 
Into position to resist the threatened move- 
ment of French and Richardson. 

Memory recalls the advance of the line of 
few : 
bi dy, diamal battio-Geld” Those thot escaped fed in the oppo. 
tom nm from our advance, and sought refuge behind the 


, and stone ledges nearly on a line with the Dunker 
Church, etc., as there was no resisting this torrent of death-deal- 


Mg missives. ee. 
The whole morning had been one of unusual animation to 


men in blue across the meadow east of Rou- 
lette’s. They reach the spacious barn, which 
divides the line of men as a rock parts the cur- 
rent of a river, flowing around it, but uniting 
beyond. The orchard around the house screens 
the movement in part. I see the blue uniforms 
beneath the apple-trees. ‘The line halts for 
alignment. The skirmishers are in advance. 
There are isolated puffs of smoke, and then 
the Confederate skirmishers scamper up the hill 
and disappear. Up the slope moves the line 
to the top of a knoll. Ah! what acrash! A 
white cloud, gleams of lightning, a yell, a hur- 
rah, and then up in the corn-field a great com- 
motion, men firing into each other's faces, the 
Confederate line breaking, the ground strewn 
with prostrate forms. The Confederate line in 
“ Bloody lane” has been annihilated, the 
center pierced. 

There are golden moments in life, great 
opportunities which come to men. They must 
be seized upon the instant or they go by, never 
to return. Such an opportunity had come to 
General McClellan. I was but a civilian, un- 
educated in military tactics; but it was the plain 
dictate of common sense that then was the 
time when Porter’s eleven thousand should 
have been sent across the Antietam and 
thrown like a thunderbolt upon the enemy. 
It was so plain that the rank and file saw it. 
“ Now is the time” was the universal com- 
ment. But not a soldier stirred from his po- 
sition. McClellan saw it, but issued no order. 
All through the day most of the Fifth Corps 
remained as immovable as statues. 

The battle wasin the main fought by divisions 
—one after another. There was no concerted 
action, no hammering all along the line at the 
same time. Heavy blows were given, but they 
were not followed up. It has been said that 
McClellan’s excuse for notthrowing in Porter's 
corps at that moment was the reason given by 
Napoleon at Borodino when asked why he did 
not at a certain moment put in the Imperial 
Guard: “If I am defeated to-day, where is 
my army for to-morrow?” ‘There was no 
parallel between Antietam and Borodino, The 
moment had come for dividing Lee’s army at 
its center and crushing it back upon the Po- 
tomac in utter rout. A. P. Hill, on his way 
from Harper's Ferry to join Lee, was atthat mo- 
ment fording the Potomac at Shepherdstown. 
General McClellan did not know it, but the 
fact was before him that French and Richard- 
son had pierced the Confederate center. 

With the falling back of the Confederates 
me and fraught with the grandest events. The conduct of my 
troops was sublime, and the occasion almost lifted me to the 
skies, and its memories will ever remain near me. My command 
followed the fugitives closely until we had passed the corn-field a 

uarter of a mile or more, when I was removed from my saddle in 


act of falling out of it from loss of blood, having previously 
been struck without my knowledge.” 
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I went up past Roulette’s house to the sunken 
road. ‘The hillside was dotted with prostrate 
forms of men in blue, but in the sunken road, 
what a ghastly spectacle! The Confederates 
had gone down as the grass falls before the 
scythe. ‘They were lying in rows, like the ties 
ofa railroad; in heaps, likecord-wood, mingled 
with the splintered and scattered fence rails. 
The terrible volley had flamed in their faces, 
more deadly than the simoon of the desert. 
Words are inadequate to portray the scene. 
There were prostrate forms, that had been 
vigorous with resolute life, and the next mo- 
ment were motionless forever, resolution and 
energy still lingering in the pallid cheeks, in 
the set teeth, the gripping hand. I recall a sol- 
digr with the cartridge between his thumb and 
finger, the end of the cartridge bitten off, and 
the paper between his teeth when the bullet 
pierced his heart, and the machinery of life — 
all the muscleg and nerves —came to a stand- 
still. A young lieutenant had fallen while 
trying to rally his men; fixed determination 
was visible in every line of his face. His 
hand was still firmly grasping his sword. 
I counted fourteen bodies lying together, lit- 
erally in a heap, amid the corn rows on the 
hillside. ‘The broad green leaves were sprin- 
kled and stained with blood. 

One cannot write with complacency of the 
blundering attack of Burnside, who was to 
cross the Antietam and turn the Confederate 
right flank. All through the forenoon his 
cannon were flaming. Thencame the slaughter 
at the bridge, where there was no need of 
such sacrifice of life. The river was fordable 
in dozens of places, and the troops could have 
crossed and turned the position of the brigade 
placed to hold the bridge. 

The close of the battle presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle. The artillery of both armies 
came into play. The arrival of A. P. Hill had 
a stimulating effect upon Lee’s veterans, while 
the carrying of the bridge and the work ac- 
complished by French’s and Richardson's 
divisions in the center, gave great encourage- 
ment to the Union army. It was plain that 
Lee was economical in the use of artillery 
ammunition. He had a short supply. The 
engagements at Groveton, Gainesville, Bull 
Run, Chantilly, Harper’s Ferry, and South 
Mountain had depleted his ammunition-chests, 
and supply trains had not reached him from 
the other side of the Potomac. 

Far up on the Union right, the Union bat- 
teries were pounding ; also those in the center. 
I recall a remarkable scene. The sun was 
going down,—its disc red and large as seen 
through the murky battle-cloud. One of 
Sumner’s batteries was directly in line toward 
the sun, on the crest of the ridge north of the 
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smoking ruins of Mumma’s house and bam, 
and there was one piece in which the gunners, 
as they rammed home the cartridge, seemed 
to be standing in the sun. Beyond, hid from 
view by the distance and the low-hangin 
branches of the oaks, by the Dunker Church 
the Confederate guns were flashing. Imme. 
diately north of Sharpsburg, and along the hill 
in front, now the National Cemetery, Long. 
street’s cannon were in play. Half-way up the 
hill were Burnside’s men sending out a contin. 
uous flame, with A. P. Hill’s veterans confront. 
ing them. All the country was flaming and 
smoking; shells were bursting above the 
contending lines; Burnside was asking for 
reénforcements. How quickly Porter’s eleven 
thousand could have rushed across Antietam 
bridge with no Confederates to oppose them, 
swept up the hillside and forced themselves 
like a wedge between Longstreet and A. P, 
Hill! but McClellan had only Miller’s battery 
to send him! The sun went down; the thunder 
died away, the musketry ceased, bivouac fires 
gleamed as if a great city had lighted its lamps. 
When the weary and worn are seeking rest, 
the work of the army correspondent begins. 
All through the day eyes and ears have been 
open. The note-book is scrawled with char- 
acters intelligible to him if read at once, but 
wholly meaningless a few hours later. He 
must grope his way along the lines in the dark- 
ness, visit the hospitals, hear the narratives of 
all, eliminate error, get at the probable truth, 
keeping ever in mind that each general thinks 
his brigade, each colonel his regiment, every 
captain his company, did most of the fighting. 
While thus visiting the lines, I heard a song 
rising on the night air sweet and plaintive: 


“Do they miss me at home, do they miss me? 
’T would be an assurance most dear 

To know that this moment some lov’d one 
Were saying, ‘1 wish he were here’; 

To feel that the group at the fire-side 

Were thinking of me, as I roam.”’ 


Both before and after a battle sad and solemn 
thoughts come to the soldier. Before the con- 
flict they are of apprehension; after the strife 
there isa sense of relief; but the thinned ranks, 
the knowledge that the comrade who stood by 
your side in the morning never will stand 
there again, brings inexpressible sadness. 
The soldiers, with thoughts far away, were 
apprehensive that the conflict of the day was 
but a prelude to another struggle more fierce 
and bloody in the morning. They were in 
position and lying on their arms, ready to 
renew the battle at daylight ; but day dawned, 
and the cannon were silent. The troops were 
in line, yet there was no order to advance. 

could hear now and then the isolated shots 
of the pickets. I could see that Lee had con- 
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tracted his line between Dunker Church and 
Sharpsburg. His cannon were in position, his 
troops in line. I knew, as did everybody else, 
that Franklin’s corps was comparatively fresh ; 
that McClellan had twenty-nine thousand men 
who either had as yet not fired a musket or 
had been only slightly engaged. Why did he 
not attack ? No one could tell. 

Riding up to the right, I found that hostil- 
ities had ceased ; that the ambulance corps of 
both armies were gathering up the wounded in 
the field near the Dunker Church. Going out 
over the ground where the tides had ebbed 
and flowed, I found it thickly strewn with dead. 
I recall a Union soldier lying near the Dunker 
Church with his face turned toward heaven, his 
pocket Bible open upon his breast. I lifted the 
volume and read the words: “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for thou art with me. Thy 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” Upon the 
fly-leaf were the words: “ We hope and pray 
that you may be permitted by a kind Provi- 
dence, after the war is over, to return.” 

Near by stood a wounded battery-horse 
and a shattered caisson belonging to one of 
Hood's batteries. The animal had eaten every 
blade of grass within reach. No human being 
ever looked more imploringly for help ¢han 
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A Word of Sympathy and Caution. 


HE wage-workers believe that the social Fates are 

against thein, and they are now proposing to take 
their destiny into their own hands. Fields and forests 
and mines bring forth untold stores of wealth; miles 
on miles of shafting drive the machinery by which 
this raw material is adapted to human uses; there is 
enough of every sort of commodity to give everybody 
abundance ; and yet, in the midst of this overflowing 
bounty, one million willing workers, very few of whom 
are strikers, stand idle in the market-place because no 
man has hired them, while their little children cry for 
bread. It is not strange that “ the army of the discon- 
tented,” as Mr. Powderly has named them, grows 
apace. It is not to be wondered at that a feeling is 
spreading among the labor-classes that something is 
radically wrong. 

In a thoughtful little book entitled “Our Country,” 
lately published, the Rev. Josiah Strong observes that 
the tragedy of our civilization consists in the fact that 
while knowledge has been multiplied and diffused, 
wealth has been multiplied and concentrated in few 
hands. 


“ The horizon of the workingman, during this century, 
has been marvelously expanded ; there has been a pro- 
digious multiplication of his wants. The peasant of a 

generations ago knew little of any lot save his own. 

€ saw an aristocracy above him which enjoyed peculiar 
Privileges, but these were often justified in his eyes by 
Superior intelligence and manners. The life of the rich 
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that dumb animal, wounded beyond the pos- 
sibility of moving, yet resolutely standing, as 
if knowing that lying down would be the end. 

The assumed armistice came to an end, the 
pickets stood in hostile attitude once more, but 
the day wore away and no orders were issued 
for a renewal of the attack. Another morning, 
and Lee was beyond the Potomac. I galloped 
along the lines where his army had stood, and 
saw the wreck and ruin of battle. I recall the 
body of a Confederate sharp-shooter, lying in 
the forks of a tree by the roadside, between 
the Dunker Church and Sharpsburg. Shells 
had exploded in the streets of Sharpsburg. 


‘The horses of a Confederate battery had gone 


down in a heap in the public square. 

Porter’s corps was passing through thetown. 
McClellan and his staff came galloping up the 
hill. Porter’s men swung their hats and gave 
a cheer; but few hurrahs came from the other 
corps — none from Hooker's. A change had 
come over the army. The complacent look 
which I had seen upon McClellan’s counte- 
nance on the 17th, as if all were going well, 
had disappeared, There was a troubled look 
instead —a manifest awakening to the fact 
that his great opportunity had gone by. Lee 
had slipped through his fingers. 


Charles Carleton Coffin. 
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and great was far removed from him and vague. He was 
not discontented for lack of luxuries of which he knew 
nothing. But modern manufactures and-commerce and 
shop windows have made all luxuries familiar to all eyes. 
The workingman of to-day in the United States has 
probably had a common-school education, has traveled 
somewhat, attended expositions, visited libraries, art 
galleries, and museums; through books he has become 
more or less acquainted with all countries, and all classes 
of society; he reads the papers, he is vastly more intelli- 
gent than his grandfather was, he lives in a larger world, 
and has many more wants. Indeed, his wants are as 
boundless as his means are limited. Education increases 
the capability of enjoyment, and this capability is in- .« 
creasing among the many more rapidly than the means 
of gratification ; hence a growing popular discontent.” 


Such are the obvious causes of the great uprising 
of labor which was recently witnessed in this country. 
The more compact organization of the wage-workers, 
through the agency of the Knights of Labor, and the 
introduction of the boycott as a weapon of war, have 
suddenly changed the whole aspect of the labor prob- 
lem; “ the army of the discontented” has come into 
the field ready for an aggressive campaign. 

Such a sudden accession of conscious power on the 
part of any class of persons that had long felt them- 
selves oppressed would be witnessed with anxiety; it 
could hardly be expected that they would behave with 
entire justice and moderation. And while among the 
wage-workers there are hundreds of thousands whose 
instincts are sound, and whose counsels in such an 
emergency are sure to be temperate, there is also a 
great multitude of ignorant and undisciplined men 
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who are likely to use their new power recklessly and 
destructively. ‘The danger is that these rash spirits 
will often rule in the workingman’s assemblies. This 
danger is not indeed remote; the thing is continually 
taking place. The most destructive strike that has 
lately occurred in the coal regions was forced by the 
ignorant and brutal majority of the miners, against the 
strenuous counsel of their cooler and wiser leaders. 
After months of idleness, and the loss to the operators 
and the miners of millions of dollars, the men went 
back to work for ten cents less per ton than they were 
offered when the strike began; and when, after work- 
ing for a few months at this reduced wage, they com- 
plained of its insufficiency, and submitted their com- 
plaint to arbitration, the referee, ex-Senator Thurman, 
granted them, to their great satisfaction, the precise 
compensation which they refused a year before. The 
wisdom of the leaders who could not lead, and the 
folly of the followers who would not follow, must by 
this time have become evident in all that section. Such 
rash and ill-considered movements often occur in the 
trades-unions. It is not an unheard-of thing that an 
employer who has kept his wheels running at a loss 
for months solely for the sake of furnishing his men 
with a livelihood will be rewarded by a strike as 
soon as business brightens up a little, and long before 
his shrunken capital is restored. By such a procedure 
good-will in the breasts of employers is cruelly put 
to death, and many a kind-hearted man who had 
studied the welfare of his employees has been turned 
into a cynic. 

The labor-unions will do well to remember that this 
warfare that they are waging concerns not merely 
themselves and their employers, but the whole com- 
munity. The comfort, the safety, the welfare of the 
entire population are seriously affected by those vio- 
lent interruptions of the industrial order which they 
are able to bring about. Such a strike as that which 
recently occurred upon a great railway system in the 
South-west paralyzes the industry and the trade of the 
whole section, and entails inconvenience and loss, if 
not positive suffering, upon hundreds of thousands 
of households that are in no wise implicated in the 
quarrel. This great middle class is ready to endure 
nota little discomfort and annoyance in the interest of 
justice and humanity. If the workingmen have a real 
grievance, and if there isa fair chance of their getting 
their wrongs righted by their united resistance, the 
popular sympathy will sustain them, and millions who 
are not of their class will cheerfully bear their bur- 
dens with them. But this sympathy may easily be over- 
taxed. The outside millions who are so directly af- 
fected by every industrial insurrection will be apt to 
make sharp inquisition into the causes of these upris- 
ings, and they will not patiently endure all this incon- 
venience in support of demands that are whimsical or 
unjust. It is a large assumption that the laborers of 
a single corporation make, when they lay an embargo 
upon the traffic of a whole State or of several States 
in order to enforce their claims. After a few experi- 
ences of this sort the popular judgment will array 
itself solidly against the organized bands of labor, as 
common nuisances and public enemies. The labor- 
unions ought not to have any such reputation ; if they 
do not desire it, let them beware that they do not 
deserve it. 
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Two Kinds of Boycotting. 


Most persons who mix much with other people 
have found a large number who regard the process 
commonly known as “boycotting” as a powerfyl 
but legitimate engine of organized labor. The social 
analogies which are cited in support of its legit. 
imacy are familiar to every one. It is an open secret 
that many of our sects habitually boycott tradesmen 
who are not of their creed. The boycotting of one 
class of society by another or by all others is about as 
old as the organization of society into classes. How. 
ever un-Christian or immoral these cases of boycotting 
may be or may become, it is practically impossible to 
frame a legal indictment against them, to specify any 
workable method by which organized society can get 
a hold upon them and put a stop to them. It is there. 
fore argued, and often very plausibly argued, that boy. 
cotting, since it is a thing which society cannot reach, 
is a thing to which society must yield; that he whois 
intractably dull to the moral arguments against boy. 
cotting is under no further or legal obligations to re- 
frain from using it to any extent. 

That the analogies indicated may not carry a force 
to which they are not fairly entitled, it may be well to 
distinguish clearly between two very different kinds 
of boycotting, for which the names direct and indirect 
boycotting might be employed. The former, direct 
boycotting, consists in the exercise by the boycotter 
of his right of choice of the persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions,with which he shall deal. The reasons which in- 
duce him to choose one and reject others may be un- 
founded, or even distinctly immoral ; but the exercise 
of the right of choice is an act with ‘which society 
would find it hard to interfere without the implication 
of almost intolerable evils. Society has therefore let 
this variety of boycotting alone. The latter, for which 
the name of indirect boycotting is suggested, consists 
in the effort by the boycotter to prevent other peo- 
ple from exercising their right of choice of the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations with which they shall 
deal. 

When a labor or other organization decides not to 
purchase a particular kind of stoves, it is exercising 
its right of choice between makers; and, whether the 
antecedent reasons be good or bad, society can hardly 
reach the overt act of direct boycotting. When a labor 
or other organization goes further, and threatens or 
attempts to boycott all who sell or buy the stoves in 
question, it denies to third parties the very right of 
choice on which it insists for itself. If society cannot 
reach and suppress this form, indirect boycotting, then 
the neutral third parties are denied the equal protec 
tion of the laws; and class government, in its most 
odious form, takes the place of the equal rights on 
which our system of society has been based. 

As soon as the distinction is clearly apprehended, it 
must be evident that every precedent which has been 
offered in defense of the new system of boycotting, 
evolved during the past eighteen months, is altogether 
irrelevant. The precedents offered are all cases of 
direct boycotting, which society has tolerated, not be- 
cause it approved them, but because it would have 
cost more to suppress them than the suppression 
have been worth. The system which it is sought @ 
establish on these precedents is a quite different one 
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one which society cannot tolerate without surrendering 
its own reason for existence. 

To establish the proposition that society and gov- 
ernment must suppress the new form of boycotting, 
or abandon the functions of society as we have known 
them, it is only necessary to consider the essential na- 
ture of indirect boycotting. In the first place, its na- 
ture is to spread. Let the case be that a newspaper is 
boycotted, Under the old system, the results are lim- 
ited; certain persons no longer buy the newspaper or 
advertise in it, and that is all. Under the new system, 
it becomes necessary to boycott all the news-stands 
which deal in the newspaper ; then all the hotels which 
give privileges to recalcitrant news-stands ; then all 
those who patronize such hotels, or who deal with their 
lodgers; and soon ad infinitum. Once grant the prin- 
ciple of the indirect boycott, and no limitation is pos- 
sible except the number of the boycotters. Any social 
struggle, once begun, must be more or less general. 

In the second place, there is no longer any neu- 
trality possible for uninterested or peaceably disposed 
third classes. They must take part with the boycotted, 
by dealing with him, or with the boycotters, by refusing 
to deal with the boycotted. The boycotter thus be- 
comes the intestine enemy of society and its peace. The 
closest analogy is the case of the first Napoleon in the 
international society of Europe during the early years 
of this century. His consistent policy was that of the 
indirect boycott. . As he could not reach England, he 
held every people an enemy unless it took part with 
him against England. In the end, the organized inter- 
national society of Europe was really compelled to boy- 
cott him. The analogy will be complete in our case 
when capital organizes and makes use of the indirect 
boycott as organized labor is doing. The lot of the 
uninterested individual citizen will then be an unen- 
viable one. 

In the third place, the organization which succeeds 
in maintaining this right of indirect boycotting must 
necessarily grow enormously by simple accretion. A 
small class can make even an indirect boycott cover but 
a small territory. It is naturally impelled to join a 
larger organization, through which it can reach a 
wider jurisdiction. This impulse is universal ; and the 
sudden and startling increase of the Knights of Labor 
organization is the result. The larger it grows, the 
stronger is the impelling force to join it. The greater 
also is its power over the social organism; and it tends 
to become a power within the state greater than the 
state itself. If this were all, it might be worth while 
to consider the question whether it would not be bet- 
ter that the Knights of Labor should assume the re- 
sponsibilities as well as the powers of government, 
and make other classes contented subjects, if they can 
no longer be equal American citizens. 

But the case cannot stop here. The organization 
which now wields the great power of the indirect boy- 
cott is unkown to the law. There is nothing to give 
it @ monopoly of the power, or to prevent new and 
ambitious men from forming other organizations in 
competition with it. Not a month of the year 1886 
has passed without an attempt to form such a rival or- 
ganization ; and the time must come when the attempt 
shall be successful. The new organization, however 
“subsidiary ” or friendly at first to the original organi- 
zation, must come into collision with it at last. Even 
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a total surrender to the indirect boycott would not 
save society from the effects of it at the hands of 
rival labor organizations. The war is one in which 
neutrality is impossible, and even surrender is useless, 

The indirect boycott, then, is a private wrong, in 
that it strikes at the right of private security, which 
the state is bound to maintain for the individual citi- 
zen. Its plainest aspect is when it is threatened or 
employed for the purpose of extorting money, under 
the guise of fines or otherwise. The act is a conspiracy 
which law would not tolerate in any person not a rep- 
resentative of a labor organization. Other individuals 
are not allowed to collect their debts or to enforce 
their contracts in that fashion. It is also a public 
wrong, for it strikes at the functions and existence of 
the state itself. The plainest aspects of this point are 
in two recent propositions. One is the proposed 
organization of the policemen of our cities into 
branches of the Knights of Labor. The guardians of 
the public peace would then owe allegiance not to the 
state, but to the imperium in imperio, The other is the 
proposed boycotting of the militia of a State, of indi- 
viduals who do not leave the militia organizations, and 
of individuals who refuse to boycott members of the 
militia. This rises beyond conspiracy into the field of 
treason. But it is the logical result of an admission 
of the principle of indirect boycotting. 

The inevitable tendency to social disintegration is 
already shown by the increasing disposition to make 
use of the boycott as a remedy for the real or imagi- 
nary grievances of all sorts of combinations and classes 
of individuals. The tendency is increased by the practi- 
cal license which the organization of the Knights of 
Labor allows to its branches. If a branch of the order 
makes use of the boycott, in the shape of a causeless 
strike against an uninterested third party or otherwise, 
the boycott continues until it is removed by the branch 
which applied it, or until the boycotted party accepts 
the mediation of the managing committee of the whole 
order. The order is a federation whose principle is 
one of large local sovereignty. In these local boy- 
cotts, the branches are thus the “ wicked partners,” 
who take the responsibility of the act; the managing 
committee is the factor whose “ moderation” recom- 
mends the system to those who do not perceive its 
real nature. Let us understand the thing clearly, its 
nature, and its results, The new system, in any of its * 
forms of combination to injure the business or assail 
the rights of uninterested third parties, is one which 
the state must deal with or die; its refusal to exer- 
cise its essential function of the protection of the indi- 
vidual would be merely a relegation of that function 
to new combinations of the assailed individuals. By 
making the alternative one of social peace or social 
warfare, labor succeeds only in forcing into considera- 
tion a question before which even its claims to recog- 
nition and substantial justice must retire for the time. 

The single question which is pressed upon the 
American people is whether they will permit a power 
to be exercised by one class of American citizens 
which must deprive other classes of their rights, or 
compel them to organize similarly in self-defense and 
overthrow social order in the inevitable conflict. The 
only admissible answer to the question would seem to 
be the decision of the state to adhere to its fundamen- 
tal principle, to deal with individuals only, and to re- 
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sist combinations whose object is to usurp or to nul- 
lify the state’s functions of punishing or protecting the 
individual citizen. 


Who are the Guiltier ? 


THE scandalous revelations recently made with 
regard to the Board of Aldermen of the city of New 


York have simply been a bringing to the surface of 


facts long known to all familiar with the so-called 
* politics’ of the chief city of the Union. The direct 
alliance of the criminal classes with parts of the city 
government has been effectively disclosed; but it is 
probably true that much in other departments of our 
local government, that has hitherto remained merely 
a well-founded suspicion, will continue to remain such, 
and that the full details of official misdoing are not 
likely soon to see the light of day. 

The rascality of the New York aldermen has lately 
been the chief topic of local discussion,—this and the 
alleged shameless bribery of these officials by con- 
scienceless speculators. And yet this side of the ques- 


tion of municipai morals seems to us much less discour. 
aging and alarming than the certain knowledge of the 
fact that there is an endless chain leading from the par- 
lors and offices of many among the better classes of the 
community, down to the very criminals who have been 
“ running the politics ” of our crowded wards, and oc. 
cupying offices of trust in the city government~q 
chain that binds them all together in a common guilt. 
We ask whether there should not be more pity, as 
there is certainly more excuse, for the rapscallions who, 
nursed in poverty and infamy, end by energetic devo. 
tion to the double profession of burglary and politics, 
than for the respectable, often “ pious” and “ charita. 
ble” members of society, who reluctantly but surely 
consent to the bribing of aldermen and state legisla. 
tors in the interests of corporations of which they are 
trustees or managers. 

If all the men in the city and State of New York 
who call themselves moral would cease to-morrow to 
be parties in or connivers at any sort of municipal or 
legislative iniquity, the rascals would soon be driven 
into a corner and beaten to the ground. 
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Christian Union. 


A REPLY TO DR. CROSBY BY PROFESSOR HOPKINS. 


N° fact could be more encouraging to the friends 
of a reasonable improvement in the conduct of 
worship in non-liturgical churches than the discussion 
on Christian Union now going on in the columns of 
THE CENTURY. It is but a very few years sincesuch a 
discussion would have been inappropriate and almost 
unintelligible ; for although as far back as 1867 the 
‘General Assembly thought it necessary to sound a note 
of alarm against “ liturgical tendencies,” yet it was 
“only the feeble beginning of a movement in that direc- 
‘tion. Those beginnings have by this time developed 
into a stream of sentiment which calls upon the fore- 
most champions of the church’s inertia to gird on their 
armor and descend into the battle. This is just as 
‘agreeable to the party of the movement as it was to 
the church of the second and third centuries to have 
Philostratus, Celsus, and the other defenders of the lost 
pagan cause break their contemptuous silence and 
throw themselves, pen in hand, across the track of the 
beneficent revolution. In all efforts looking to the 
‘improvement of society, whether in civil or religious 
matters, it is a sign of the beginning of the end when 
the obstructionists show serious alarm and begin to 
look about them in every quarter for help. The change 
already made is a sufficient foreshadowing of the com- 
ing event. In the Presbyterian Church certainly, and 
I believe also in the Congregational body, more prog- 
ress has been effected within the last ten years in 
the direction of decorum and beauty of worship than 
-during the previous half-century, 

It is only three or four years since a certain preacher 
thought it necessary to consume his whole hour be- 
‘fore the General Assembly in blowing a note of alarm 


against the progress of “ formalism” in the church; 
“formalism,” in his dictionary, meaning such very 
dangerous proceedings as the responsive reading of 
the Scriptures in public worship, the oral repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, or other similar usages of the 
earliest Christian Church. Now let Dr. Crosby go, on 
any Sunday, into any one of a considerably large num- 
ber of Presbyterian churches extending from New 
York city to Buffalo, and he will observe a service 
which must grieve him to the soul, To say nothing 
of increased worship by means of psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs (that is to say, a good deal more litur- 
gical service in rhyme, to which no objection seems 
ever to be felt by the most violent anti-liturgical 
alarmist), he would find both the features mentioned 
above in common use, and, in some of those congrega- 
tions, the regular reading of the Ten Commandments, 
with responses by the choir ; and worse still, perhaps, 
he would find that darling feature in the service, the 
long prayer, broken up into several parts, with sing- 
ing or reading between. 

These changes in the time-honored ritual of the 
Presbyterian Church have come about gradually and 
silently, and because of a general conviction that some 
improvement was demanded by the changed conditions 
of society since the middle of the century; and they 
are not going to stop just here or now. A few years 
ago the General Assembly, in its incomprehensible 
wisdom, refused to permit the responsive reading of the 
Psalter in worship; to what effect ? The practice pre- 
vails in ten congregations now to one then ; or where tt 
does not prevail in the church, it does in the Sunday- 
school; and the children are thus being trained up to 
love a service of prayer as well as of praise in which 
they can join their own voices. Reforms which the 
spirit of an age demands are not checked by fulmina- 
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tions from doctors of divinity. They move on with 
calm, irresistible strength ; and those who do notchoose 
to join in them are soon left in the rear. 

Dr. Crosby rather uncharitably insinuates that those 
who are urging an improvement in the Presbyterian 
service are disloyal or treacherous friends to that 
church. I reply, they are its very best friends. They 
desire to increase the strength and beauty in her 
sanctuary. They wish to augment her power to retain 
her own children, instead of leaving them to wander 
off to other folds. They wish her to keep up with the 
march of all true ecclesiastical and religious improve- 
ment. Why should Dr, Crosby’s congregation wor- 
ship in a church the superfluous ornamentation of 
which perhaps doubled the cost of the building? 
Simply because an improved taste and science in pub- 
lic architecture demanded it. Why should they not 
then equally yield to the demand for something warmer 
and richer in worship than the “ bare”’ routine which 
they have inherited from the time of the Westminster 
Assembly ? 

I agree entirely with the distinguished writers in 
the March CENTURY in their estimate of Dr. Shields’s 
scheme for a union of all Protestant denominations 
on the basis of a common liturgical worship. I 
read that article with a degree of interest until I came 
to the writer’s sovereign panacea for the distractions of 
Christendom; when my admiration suddenly changed 
into a feeling of rather comic surprise. “ No union 
on doctrinal grounds possible.” I fancied we were 
tolerably united on that basis already. “ No union on 
the ground of a common church government.” True 
enough ; nor is that necessary to a vital church unity. 
What then? Why, that, retaining each our own doc- 
trinal diversities, running from low Arminianism to 
Supralapsarian Calvinism, retaining all- our differ- 
ences in church order, from low independency to high 
prelacy, we should make one church by agreeing to 
use the same prayer-book! I felt much as Doctor 
Faustus felt at the disproportionate outcome of the 
swelling and elephantine poodle behind his stove : 
Das also war des pudel’s kern? Der casus macht mich 
lachen, 

Any scheme of union among Christians which im- 
plies that the Presbyterian Church is to modify in the 
slightest degree her polity or constitution, with a view 
of approaching the platform of Episcopacy, is in the 
highest degree absurd. The Presbyterian Church is 
unalterably Presbyterian. She has not the least de- 
sire to unite herself in any outward way with the 
Episcopal communion. Whenever, let me hospitably 
say, the latter is sufficiently tired of her isolation to 
take Dr. Franklin's advice, given her just a century 
ago, and “ turn Presbyterian,” there is room enough 
for her in the ample bosom of the peyakn “Exxiysia. 

No possibility exists of organic union in any other 
way. But in perfect consistency with this the Pres- 
byterian Church may go on improving her cultus in 
the line of her own history and traditions. Calvin, 
Melanchthon, Luther, John Knox, all approved of and 
practiced liturgical worship. The Westminster divines 
have left us ample directions for public prayer, which, 
with a few connectives, make up a liturgical form. 
Stephen Marshall, in reporting to the assembly this 
part of the directory, expressly recommended it on 

that ground. The fathers of the American Presbyte- 
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rian Church, and especiallythe eminent Dr. Greene, 
were, many of them, favorable to forms of prayer; and 
antedating all this, going back to the very origins of 
the church, we find in the “ Didache of the XII. Apos- 

tles ” (which Dr. Schaff assigns to a period not later ' 
than A. D. 100) the union of the simplest Presbyte- 
rianism with liturgical worship. In the Didache there 
is no threefold ministry. The only ordinary church 
officers recognized are bishops (or presbyters) and 
deacons ; and side by side with this simple Scriptural 
organization appears a full liturgical form for the 
celebration of the Eucharist, and the injunction that 
the Lord’s Prayer should be thrice repeated each Lord's 
Day. This should be quite sufficient, so far as authority 
goes, for any friends of improvement in the worship 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


2 ee 


Ausurn, N, Y. Samuel M. Hopkins. 


Shall Women go to College ? 


THE “ previous question,”’ fundamental to the whole 
subject of the education of women, so central that the 
least divergence there will emerge as a large difference 
of view as to the usefulness of giving women a lib- ; 
eral education at all, is the question — to state it baldly 
and flatly — What is woman for? Has she, that is to 
say, an independent significance in the universe, such 
as man is assumed to have; or has she only a subor- 
dinate and merely accessory relation to him? It is 
useless to expect any agreement on the more superfi- 
cial question of women’s education between persons 
who hold the two opposite views of this underlying 
question. These two opposite views are: 

1. That woman is for herself and for the commu- 
nity; for man, no doubt, but only in the same sense 
that man is for her. This view implies that the natural 
relations between the sexes in civilized society are re- 
lations of equality. However much they may be rela- 
tions of difference and division of labor, the difference 
does not depend on any natural distinction in grade 
of intelligence, nor the division of labor involve any 
distinction in grade of education. It implies, in short, 
that one sex has just as much individual significance 
in the universe as the other. This may be called the 
modern view. It is, however, even in modern times, 
only the view of the most enlightened nations; and 
in those nations a view chiefly confined to the best- 
educated communities; and in those communities not 
apt to be the view of persons wholly unaccustomed to 
the society of superior women. For this is emphatically 
one of those subjects on which the old adage is true, 
that “ seeing is believing.” 

2. That woman is for man, as subordinate and ac- 
cessory. This may be called the medizeval, Asiatic, or 
Miltonic view. It implies that the unit and center of 
this world is man. The air was created for him to 
breathe, the herb of the field to furnish him sustenance, 
the beast thereof to do his bidding ; and among these 
conveniences a bountiful Providence added woman, 
There have been many varieties of this general view, 
from that which admits that woman has a soul, and 
regards her as man’s vizier, or housekeeper, or ad- 
viser in chief, down to that which regards her as his 
mere slave and drudge. Practically, all these varieties 
of the Miltonic view have a tendency to reduce them- 
selves to the last. Theoretically, however, they usu- 
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ally take the form of regarding her in the conveniently 
ambiguous light of a “helpmate’’—actual wife-beating 
not being popular, at least in this country, among the 
native population. 

Even on this theory of the subordinate “ helpmate,” 
it would seem worth while so to educate a woman that 
she should be a “mate,” and capable of “ helping,”’ in 
the higher activities of thought as well as in the lower 
ones of frivolity or drudgery. But the more radical 
question is, why should the man be assumed to be 
the unit, and the woman his “helpmate,” any more 
than the reverse arrangement? Those who quote the 
Old Testament to support this view should remember 
that the same authority has been quoted, as every one 
knows, to sustain human slavery in its more obvious 
form; yet we have taken the liberty of extirpating 
that from modern civilization. Is it not time to admit 
in plain terms, since we have already admitted it in so 
many institutions of society, that the one sex has equal 
significance in the world with the other? To suppose 
that one sex is the integer, and the other a mere cipher 
having no value except as appended to it, is simply one 
final relic of barbarism. The unit of civilized society 
is not the man, or the woman,— it is the family. It is 
no more the chief end of woman to glorify man and 
serve him forever, than it is man’s chief end to sustain 
that relation to her. It is her privilege, doubtless, to 
be the mother of his children ; but is it not equally his 
privilege to be the father of hers? The higher any 
community rises in the scale of civilization, the more 
do men and women become equal “ mates,” equally 
“helpers,” in the family and community life. 

To both sexes, then, and to both sexes alike, the im- 
portant thingin youth is that the mind should be helped 
to attain to its best possibilities. It belongs not to 
man’s rights nor to woman’s rights, but to human rights. 
The birthright of each — whatever the obstacles to 
laying hold of it—is a complete intelligence. And 
certainly the burden of proof lies with any one who as- 
serts that the course of liberal culture productive of 
educated men would fail to produce educated women. 
Vague reference to some mysterious “ difference ’’ be- 
tween the male and the female mind is of no value in 
supporting such an assertion. 

It needs to be shown in what precise region of the 
mental faculties any given branch of liberal study 
would fail to form and inform a woman’s mind as it 
does aman’s. It would be interesting to know, for ex- 
ample, just what corner of the intellect would be af- 
fected differently in the two sexes by, say, algebra, 
or English history, or the science of astronomy. 

To insist on definite statements in this way from 
the opponent of a liberal education for women, would 
be to discover in many cases that the wish is father 
to the thought. He is compelled to admit, at last, that 
he has no desire to see women completely rational. 
If he does not quite say frankly, as an intelligent for- 
eigner once said to the writer, “ Sometimes it is not 
good that a woman should know too much; it makes 
trouble in the family!” yet he evidently is apprehen- 
sive of some indefinable danger from the tendency of 
modern ideas on this subject. His fancy seems to cling 
to the primitive ideal of the silly and adorable thing, 
whose confessed inferiority mingles an element of self- 
complacency in his devotion. 

What the exact ideal of a woman is, in the minds of 


those who express such fears, we do not see distinctly 
stated. It is doubtful if they would like to state it jn 
plain English, even in the bosom of their ‘amilies ; per 
haps there least of all. But this ideal may be inferred 
from the character of the education to which they seem 
to look for its production. This mild form of education, 
favored by those who fear the effect on the feminine 
mind of the too robust college course, calls for courses 
of study somewhat tenderer and prettier, and especially 
somewhat easier. They are apparently expected to pro- 
duce a fair being equipped about as follows. Her dis- 
position should be soft and pillowy. Her will, or any 
rudiment of it that may have begun to show itself, 
should have been gently caused to disappear. Of the 
intellectual powers, perception would probably have 
been cultivated to whatever limited extent it is abso- 
lutely required in good society, but not to a degree 
that would force on her attention any facts unsuited to 
her sphere. The judgment would have been delicately 
stimulated, but not to any revolting extent. The mem- 
ory would be expected to be well developed, as being 
convenient in housekeeping, but coupled with a cer- 
tain felicity of forgetting any little matters that would 
not conduce to domestic peace. In the region of the 
feelings, the regulation of this special feminine edu- 
cation would be truly difficult. For, while sensibil- 
ity in general would be the strong point in the highly 
specialized femininity, there are obviously certain feel- 
ings which she should not be permitted to have, even 
though surgery in the cerebral lobes were required for 
their extirpation,— the desire of knowledge, for exam- 
ple, or the aspiration after intellectual enlargement, or 
the sense of justice, or the desire of power. But the 
sweet sensibilities should be hers; the hunger for ap- 
probation and applause ; the capacity for gazing upon 
sublime objects, notably upon the males of her house- 
hold, with wonder, love, and awe. 

Happily this is not the only extant ideal of what 2 
woman should be. There is another ideal; one that 
has perhaps existed from the beginning of civilized 
history ; one that certainly now exists in an increasing 
number of minds. It is the ideal of a woman having 
all the mental endowment that the most fully equipped 
man has ever had; and having this “ capability of 
godlike reason,” not latent, but trained by the most 
thorough-going education to complete activity. It has 
made it the easier for the world to retain this ideal, 
that all along, in spite of prodigious hindrances, it has 
persisted in revealing itself as an accomplished fact. 

For those, then, who are disposed to believe that 
not one sex merely, but the human mind in general, 
is intended to be intelligent, the question arises, Is 
a college education, in the case of women as of men, 
the best available means to that end ? 

Underlying this. inquiry, also, there is a “ previous 
question” which needs to be asked and answered be- 
fore we can see just where we stand on this matter of 
the college training. It is the question, What is 4 
college for? This question is seldom raised, because 
the discovery is not often made that we differ upon It 
But if we will take the trouble to look closely, we shall 
find that precisely upon this point there is the greatest 
diversity of opinion. 

Many seem to suppose that the purpose of a col- 
lege is to fit a man — being as he is — for some special 
pursuit. Its true purpose, on the contrary, is to take 
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the crude material of a man and make of him far more 
than he is, or ever would have been without some 
such liberal culture. It aims to determine, not what 
the man shall get in this or that pursuit, but what he 
shall be, whatever his pursuit. It proposes not merely 
that the man shall get a living, but that he shall get a 
life, The notion that the purpose of a college is to fita 
man to get the greatest amount of money or reputation 
in the least amount of time in some particular occupa- 
tion, belongs with that whole Philistine view which 
regards existence as only a vulgar “struggle” after polit- 
ical preferment or other squalid prize, and which looks 
upon education therefore, as but a sort of Fagin’s 
training for this “struggle of life”; whereas, in fact, if 
a liberal culture has any one end more marked than 
another, it is to lift a man above the desire or the neces- 
sity for any such feverish and selfish “‘struggle.” It sets 
before him higher aims. It makes it seem shameful and 
contemptible to “ struggle” for the office or the reputa- 
tion which should seek the man, not be “ struggled ” 
for by him. It equips him with powers that make the 
getting of an honorable living, or of respectable position 
and influence in the community, too easy a matter to 
seem very exciting as the prize of a life-long “ struggle.” 
If the purpose of a college were to fit a man for some 
one of three or four special pursuits, there might be 
an argument against the admission of women to col- 
lege, in the assumption that these pursuits are unsuited 
towomen. But the colleges would never have been 
any such power in the world as they have been and 
are, had they been built on that narrow basis. Their 
purpose is to give a man, as a preliminary to any or 
all occupations, that complete intelligence, that breadth 
of power and inner resource, which no special training 
ever could furnish; which, in fact, both a narrow spe- 
cial training and the special pursuit afterward, in our 
system of extreme division of labor, must (to the ap- 
parent present gain of society, no doubt, but to the 
loss of the individual) oppose and curtail. All the 
more need that, to begin with, the man should be 
broadly educated, no matter what bread-occupation 
shall claim and confine him afterward. The college 
courses have grown out of the instinctive hunger for 
this complete intelligence. They consist, therefore, 
not of occupative, but of educative studies. These 
studies have been chosen — and still are retained, not- 
withstanding the complaints of persons who seem im- 
pervious to this point—not so much with reference 
to their being convenient to the man hereafter in one 
oranother pursuit,as with reference to their being neces- 
sary to him now, while still capable of organic mental 
growth, in that nearly miraculous change from a raw 
youth to an educated man. If, for example, the Atere 
humaniores are still retained in college courses, it is 
from a settled conviction, based upon both theory and 
experiment, that these studies are best fitted to “educe 
the man.” 

There can be, then, but one rational answer to our 
second question. The purpose of a college is to pro- 
duce, first of all, a completely intelligent mind. It is 
2 preparation, not for this or that special profession, 
but for the great common profession of living the in- 
tellectual life, no matter by what particular occupation 
this is to be maintained. 

What is there, now, in woman’s nature or woman’s 
natural pursuits that should debar her from the privi- 
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lege of such mental development? Is reasonableness 
a different thing in the two sexes? Is intelligence a 
word of two genders? When we have once come out 
of the Asiatic view of the natural insignificance of half 
the human race, it is a little hard to see why the son 
should be instructed and the daughter left ignorant ; 
why the husband should be a philosopher and the wife 
a fool. If a one-sided and cruel custom as to this 
matter has come down to us with all the absurd sacred- 
ness of a long ancestry, it is time now to do away with 
it. A woman should claim from life a completely de- 
veloped intelligence, and life should claim it from a 
woman, no less than in the case of a man, She needs 
it as a wife no less than he as a husband. They need 
it equally as parents. It belongs to them alike, as mem- 
bers of the community, as makers of public opinion, 
as readers, thinkers, and writers, as partners in the 
common business of living. 

And if it be agreed that it is as undesirable for one 
sex to be left ignorant and feeble-witted as for the 
other, and that the college course is, to say the least, 
one good way to prevent this, the remaining question 
is, Shall the two sexes get this college training together? 

It certainly would seem natural and reasonable — 
unless some very serious objection tq it is discovered 
—that the two sexes, growing up together in the 
family, studying together in school, associated together 
all the rest of their lives in the work and play of soci- 
ety, should also receive their liberal culture together. 
It would seem an obviously unwholesome contrivance 
that should, for this single period of four years out of 
a lifetime, compel an artificial separation into two 
flocks: a scholastic monastery on the one hand, a 
scholastic nunnery on the other. As if history had 
not plainly enough declared the results of such un- 
natural contrivances! And the question forces itself 
on the mind, Is not this whole superstition of a sep- 
arate sex education a relic of the dark ages? Is it not 
a part of the medizval plan of shutting women up in 
towers ; a modified form of the Mohammedan custom 
of forcing them to muffle up their heads, or peer out 
upon the world with one eye? 

Our conservative friends who still hold to some 
modified form of this medizval and Asiatic view of 
“ woman’s sphere,” have been able to retard the prog- 
ress toward a full education for women, at complete or 
co-education colleges, by several ingenious objections. * 
One such objection, quite plausible some years ago, be- 
fore the experiment had been thoroughly tried, was the 
fear that the health of young women would suffer by at- 
tending acomplete college. It is too late to make this 
pretext prosper now. Experience has shown that a col- 
lege is a peculiarly healthy place for young women. 
The fear that the use of the brain would endanger the 
health belonged with the old notion that an ignorant 
person has a better chance for life than an educated 
one. It was a notion that easily arose in simple minds. 
The brutes were seen to be healthy; “argal,” the nearer 
a man could keep to the level of the brutes the 
better. 


* Let us do justice to the usefulness of a conservative opposi- 
tion during any reform. It would have been a misfortune if co- 
education had suddenly become the fashion, so as to drift a 
multitude of frivolous young women, without earnest aims or 
solid preparation, into the colleges. It was well for college facul- 
ties to learn gradually, by a few isolated instances, the impossi- 
bility of harboring any such class of persons. 
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Those who have sustained the prodigious toils of 
the college course in comparative safety, will not be 
likely to take these perils of brain-activity too seriously. 
They will be disposed to agree with the doctrine of 
the physiologists, that the brain, like other organs, is 
meant to be used. Not only is its use not detrimental 
to health, but it is conducive to health. It should not 
be overworked, neither should the muscles; but it 
should not be left torpid any more than the lungs or 
the liver. Thought is as natural and wholesome an 
activity as breathing is. And if for the one sex, it is 
difficult to see why not for the other. 

At all events, the stubborn fact remains that the 
young women in complete colleges, where the two 
sexes pursue together a course of liberal study, enjoy 
excellent health. They are good eaters, good walkers, 
free from morbid states of either mind or body, cheer- 
ful, animated, industrious. Why should they not be, 
with their “plain living and high thinking,” their 
regular habits, their freedom from the alternate excite- 
ment and ennui of society life? The daily contact 
with high-minded teachers ; the dignified plane of oc- 
cupations ; the natural, open-air relations with fellow- 
students ; the busy intellectual interests of the place,— 
these are all gugrantees of physical as well as spiritual 
health. It is certainly a life that contrasts favorably, 
in both these respects, with either the feverish empti- 
ness of the fashionable world, the dull home-life of 
“ quiet families,” where ideas do not greatly penetrate, 
or the bovine existence of the illiterate country girl. 

One element of culture, at least, can never be gained 
elsewhere so well, either by man or woman, as in a 
great college of both sexes; an “element ”’ of culture 
that might better be called its very soul. It is the 
breaking-up of provincialism ; the learning of the ex- 
istence of the other point of view; the perception of 
the common human egotisms and limitations, and so 
the inference of one’s own. And one final provincial- 
ism of the mind there is, which a unisexual college 
certainly never would have any power to eradicate ; 
it would rather have an influence to strengthen its 
growth. It is the provincialism of the exclusively sex 
point of view itself. It is the tendency, that is to say, 
characteristic of the crude and brute condition of both 
men and women, to see in the opposite sex only an 
opposite sex, 

No one has any business with this subject who fails 
to appreciate its gravity. It is not a question to be 
treated flippantly or dogmatically. The whole matter 
is still in the stage of experiment, and it is one of those 
experiments that need careful handling. But we are 
already in a position to see that many supposed risks 
attending co-education were fanciful, not real. Its dif- 
ficulties and dangers may almost be said to resolve 
themselves into a single one —a great one, but it may 
be and has been met. It is the danger that, through 
some easy shifting of responsibility, or some happy- 
go-lucky good-nature, the college will suffer itself to 
be a mere play-ground for idle and frivolous young 
men and women. 

If it is to attempt to be a complete college — that is 
to say, a complete family — it must throw to the winds 
the sentimental idea that anybody, no matter what his 
or her morals, manners, pursuits, or purposes, must be 
permitted to dangle about the institution indefinitely. 
Its governing body must stand i” /oco parentis, at least 


to the extent of excluding flirts and other fools, of 
whatever age or sex, both from the students and (let 
us dare to say) from the faculty. And be it always 
remembered that, in this matter of co-education at 
least, no college can hope to succeed with a cartilagi- 
nous backbone in its highest official position. 

We have alluded to one embarrassment in discuss. 
ing this question of co-education. It is, namely, the 
disposition in the opponents of the modern idea to 
escape the frank expression of their fundamental ob- 
jection to it. Other reasons are put forward by them, 
such as anxieties concerning health, morals, etc,— 
anxieties wholly unsupported by the results of actual 
experiment—when the real point often is that they 
do not heartily approve of the thorough education of 
women anywhere, or by any plan. So that it would 
always be as well, before wasting breath in a discussion 
of ways and means, to get a categorical answer to the 
blunt inquiry, “ Do you believe in women’s knowing 
as much as men, anyway ?” 

But there is a second embarrassment. It lies in the 
fact that the most influential opposition to co-education, 
after all, is not open to any reasoning whatever on the 
subject. For it is an open secret, to those who are 
familiar with the really dominant forces in our great 
educational establishments, that the power behind the 
throne is not altogether an intellectual, but partly a 
social power. It consists, namely, in the instincts, the 
prejudices, the convictions — if we choose to dignify 
them by that term—of those estimable leaders of the 
best academic society, who are accustomed to a social 
supremacy based on quite other sorts of prestige, and 
who naturally shrink from the inauguration of a new 
régime. This conservative social power is armed with 
many gentle ferocities for both male and female re- 
formers, and will be apt to yield but very slowly to 
the march of events and ideas. 

What the condition of human affairs will be when 
they shall have, not as an exception in a privileged 
class, but as a rule in all classes, the advantage of two 
completely intelligent and rational sexes, instead of 
one, it is impossible accurately to know ; but that the 
world will then enjoy a more symmetrical and steady 


progress, it seems safe to predict. 
E. R. Sill. 


The Labor Question. 


What is called the Labor Question is a question of 
fact. Is the laborer’s condition better now than 
formerly? Are the real wages of labor larger at the 
present time than they have been in past times? Will 
the average annual earnings of the man who works for 
wages to-day purchase for him a larger amount of the 
necessaries of life than the average annual earnings 
of the man who worked for wages in any given past 
time would have purchased for him ? 

This question is vigorously discussed by economists 
and statisticians, especially in England; but it is s0 
large a question, and points of comparison are so often 
unfairly taken, that the conclusions reached are some- 
times misleading. 

The condition of the English laborer, as history 
shows, has been greatly affected by political and social 
changes. At some periods he has been in far better 
case than at others. Within the memory of men now 
living the degradation of the workingmen of England 
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was appalling. The first quarter of the present century 
found them in the very depths of wretchedness. Not 
more than once before, during all the centuries of 
English history, had they ever sunk so low. When, 
therefore, Mr. Giffen, the statistician, and Mr. Mal- 
lock, the rhetorician, undertake to show that the 
English workingman is far better off to-day than he 
was in the early part of the present century, they have 
an easy task. But the inference that he is now better 
off than ever before must not be too hastily drawn. 
He may have been much poorer fifty years ago than 
now, yet there may have been many periods in English 
history when he was richer than he is to-day; and 
the average welfare of the workman of past times 
may even have been greater than that of the workman 
of the present time. 

On this whole question Mr. Thorold Rogers’s “ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages ”’ pours a flood of light. 
By the collection of a mass of bailiffs’ accounts of 
estates, running through six centuries, and represent- 
ing different parts of the country, he is able to show 
beyond a question, not only what wages were paid to 
laborers during the successive periods of history, but 
also what were the laborer’s perquisites, and what were 
the prices of the necessaries of life at each period, 
and what were the relations of employer and em- 
ployed. From this wide and careful induction the 
conclusion is reached that “the best condition of 
the English laborer was during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and subsequently, but in a less degree, in 
the first half of the eighteenth; the worst in the 
first half of the seventeenth and in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth.” This is not a cheerful conclu- 
sion. The wealth of England is vastly greater now 
than it was four hundred years ago; if the man who 
works for wages earns no better livelihood than was 
earned by the wage-laborer of the fifteenth century, 
his relative position in society must be far below what 
once it was. The fact that a large section of the Eng- 
lish people is thus left behind in the march of progress — 
that the people who do the world’s work, and to whose 
efforts the great increase of the world’s prosperity is 
in a large measure due, are not sharing as they ought 
to share in this increased prosperity — is a fact that 
should not be passed lightly over by any thoughtful 
man. 

It is true that a great middle class has arisen, com- 
posed of small capitalists or of those who are econom- 
ically affiliated with the capitalist classes, among 
whom the growing wealth of the world is freely 
distributed. The rise of the middle class has been 
strikingly exhibited by Mr. Mulhall, in figures drawn 
from the tables of the income tax and the probate 
court. Between 1840 and 1877 the number of families 
whose estates were valued at from £100 to £5000 
increased about 130 per cent., while the population 
increased only about 28 per cent. The greatest 
increase has taken place in the class whose incomes 
range from £150 to £600. It is probable that this 
class consists largely of professional men, teachers, 
artists, employees of the government, salesmen and 
clerks in commercial houses, and so forth. Superinten- 
dents of labor, and especially skilled workmen, may 
also be included in it, but not many of the men who 
work for wages. The growth of this class relieves 
Somewhat the pressure of competition among the 
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laborers, for this class is largely recruited from the 
ranks of labor; but it must be remembered that this 
middle class is very small when compared with the 
class whose incomes are less than £150. Out of 
thirty-six millions of people, at least thirty millions are 
below this level. 

Mr. Mulhall concedes that one-quarter of the 
** poorer classes ” may be no better off, possibly in worse 
condition, now than they were forty years ago. But, as 
he himself points out, these “poorer classes ” include 
thirty millions of people, and the number thus ad- 
mitted to be in the depths of penury is not less than 
seven and a half millions. He is not wrong in saying 
that “ there is room in even half this number for enough 
misery not only to shock a philanthropist, but to be a 
source of serious social danger to the community.” 
And when the fact is steadily kept in mind that the 
roseate view presented by him is the result of a com- 
parison with one of the darkest periods in the history 
of English labor, it becomes evident that his optimism 
is by no means warranted. The more sober tone of 
Mr. Rogers has the justification of experience. The 
historian of English labor does not overlook the fact 
that in many particulars the lot of the laborer is far 
brighter now than it was in the fifteenth century; that 
many of the luxuries of past times are the habitual 
comforts of the present. But he lifts up a voice of 
warning to which economists and statesmen may well 
give heed : 


** It may be that the progress of some has been more 
than counterbalanced by the distresses and sorrows of 
many, that the opulence and strength of modern times 
mocks the poverty and misery which are bound up with 
and surround them, and that there is an uneasy and in- 
creasing consciousness that the other side hates and 
threatens. It may well be the case, and there is every 
reason to fear it is the case, that there is collected in our 
great towns a population which equals in amount the 
whole of those who lived in England and Wales six cen- 
turies ago; but whose condition is more destitute, whose 
homes are more squalid, whose means are more uncer- 
tain than those of the poorest serfs of the middle ages, 
and the meanest drudges of the medizval cities. The 
arm of the law is strong enough to keep them under, and 
society has no reason to fear their despair; but I refuse 
to accept the answer that a man is an admirer of the 

ood old times because he insists that the vaunts of civ- 
ilization should be examined along with, and not apart 
from, its failures. Itis not possible to give the solution 
of one problem, the growth of opulence, and to refuse all 
attention to the other problem, the growth of penury."’ 


The growth of penury in the midst of plenty — this 
is the phenomenon, Whether the people who work 
for wages are, as a class, in better condition than 
formerly may be an open question. It seems clear that 
they are not so well off re/atively as they were in past 
times ; it is certain that a large section of this class are 
sinking into utter degradation. “ The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London” opened the eyes of the English peo- 
ple to this ghastly fact; and it is becoming evident 
enough in all the large cities of this country. But 
what are the causes of this increase of the pauper 
class in the midst of increasing wealth? Mr. Henry 
George says that individual ownership of land explains 
it; but that explanation is altogether inadequate. Mr. 
George fails to take sufficient account of the physical 
and moral deterioration produced by vice and propa- 
gated by heredity. Many of these paupers are such 
because they were born with enfeebled bodies and 
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minds, and have grown up in indolence and squalor. 
Much of that growing misery that he depicts is due to 
physiological and moral, rather than to economical 
causes. The pauper classes go on multiplying; and a 
careless and sentimental charity protects them from 
the destruction that their vices and their indo- 
lence invoke, and encourages them to increase and 
multiply and scourge the earth with their bestialized 
progeny. We are beginning to understand this mat- 
ter a little better, and it is to be hoped that in the fu- 
ture our charity will be wiser and less productive of 
pauperism. 

But the growth of penury is not wholly due to 
hereditary infirmities and vices, nor to unwise philan- 
thropy. Economical causes exist,no doubt; andif Mr. 
George’s explanation be not the true one, then the true 
one must be sought and found. Multitudes there are 
of worthy people who are willing to work, and who 
do not succeed in raising themselves out of actual 
want. In “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London” we are 
told that even in the most degraded portions of that 
city, “ those who endeavor to earn their bread by hon- 
est work far outnumber the dishonest.’ But what does 
it mean for these people to earn an honest living ? 

‘* Women for the work of trousers-finishing (i. ¢., sew- 
ing in linings, making button-holes, and stitching on the 
buttons) receive 2d. a pair, and have to find their own 
thread. We ask a woman who is making tweed trousers 
how much she can earn in a day, and are told one shil- 
ling. But what does a day mean to this poor soul ? 
Seventeen hours / — from five in the morning to ten at 
night; no pause for meals. She eats her crust and drinks 
a little tea as she works, making, in very truth with her 
needle and thread, not her living only, but her shroud. 
For making men's shirts these women are paid tod. a 
dozen; lawn-tennis aprons, 3¢. a dozen; and babies’ 
hoods, from 15. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a dozen. With men 
it is, correspondingly speaking, no better. ‘My master,’ 
says one man, ‘gets £1 for what he gives me 3s. for 
making.’ And this it is easy to believe, when we know 
that for a pair of fishing boots which will be sold at three 
guineas, the poor workman receives 55. 3d. if they are 
made to order, or 4s. 6d. if made for stock.” 

Such stories can be duplicated in New York and 
Boston. The stipend received by tens of thousands of 
honest workers is barely enough to keep body and soul 
together; and there are tens of thousands more who 
struggle for their meager stipend, and failing to get it, 
are driven finally to accept of alms, losing thus their 
self-respect and sinking into pauperism. Certainly, 
there must be some defect in the industrial and 
economical system under which such results are 
steadily increasing. What this defect is, there is here 
no room to inquire. It is only necessary to say that 
what is called the Labor Question is, in truth, a tre- 
mendous question; and that its solution demands the 
best thought of the wisest men. 


Washington Gladden. 


Found—“A Universal Tinker.” 


In “Open Letters” of the December Centupy 
appeared an anonymous article, entitled “Wanted — 
A Universal Tinker,” which awakened some inquiry 
as to the author. On the face of it the article was an 
honest wail from the owner of a house with all « the 
modern conveniences,” and inconveniences when its 
complicated machinery is in any part out of order, 
But its practical suggestions were so humorously 
flavored as to cast suspicion in many minds upon the 
author’s sincerity. It will account for everything that 
is unusual in the article, to unmask the writer as 
the ingenious Mark Twain; and we incline to doubt 
if a private grief were ever more sincerely voiced 
than in his cry for “a universal tinker.” The following 
circular, which is an exact copy, except for the omis. 
sion of the telephone number and the names of the 
company’s references, is proof that the cry has been 
heard by a tinker of the right sort, and that Mark 
Twain is the inventor of a new profession.— Epitor: 


Orrict or THE UNIVERSAL Tinker Co., 
g20 WaLnuT Street, Kansas City, ———— 1886, 


Dear Sir: — Have you ever made an estimate of the amount 
of money you spend for repairs in and about your house and 
grounds? If not, do so, and see what a handsome sum it foots 
up for just one year. Now, add to this, time lost in chasing 
plumbers, painters, gas-fitters, carpenters, etc., etc., around to 
secure their needed services, and then you will be in a fitting 
frame of mind to listen to the proposal we are about to make you 

We pape to take this annoyance and excessive expense off 
your hands. We will put your house in proper repair, and we 
will, for a small sum monthly, cause your house to be inspected, 
and kept in a constant state of repair. 


We will mend gas leaks, Put in window panes. 
Keep the waste and water pipes Mend roof leaks with slate, tin, 


joint tight. or shingle. 
Look after electric bells. Make periodical search for sew- 
Inspect your plumbing. er gas. 


Pack water-pipes and waste- 
Jack-plane the edges of doors pipes where the thoughtful 
that won't shut. lumber has left them to freeze. 
Correct obstinate sashes, sothey Fix window catches that now 
slip up and down. invite the festive burglar. 
Put a shelf here and there. Put on door-knobs; repair locks 


Silence creaking doors. 


In fact, repair and put in shape all breakages and disorders 
that happen in and about your house, thus relieving you of all 
such annoyance and great expense. 

Why can we do this work so much better and cheaper than 
others? Simply because we confine all these branches under one 
head. 


The Painters, 
The Locksmiths, 
The Roofers 


We have The Carpenters, 
The Plumbers, 
The Gas-Fitters, 
The Steam-Fitters, 


And last but not least, we have the veritable Tinker, himself, 
who can mend anything from a smoky chimney down to a hole 
in the cellar bottom. : 

a think of it—trusty and expert men, in all branches, 
subject to telephone orders. Call us for all repairs, and for 
estimates on any new work you may want. Try the thing and 


see how it works. Yours resp’y, 


Tue Universat Tinker Co 
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its Urashima: A Japanese Rip Van Winkle. 
der, 
asly ee ae Japan, 
the a great many 
that years ago, there lived 
as aladcalled Urashima. 
ubt He loved to fish, and 
iced spent all his time on 
ing a big rock waiting 
nis- for a bite; but he was 
the a lazy fellow and liked 
een to nap, so often miss- 
ark ed his fish. However, 
OR: he had a kind heart, 
and one day, as he 
was passing along a 
. lonely road outside 
yunt the village, he saw a 
- bad boy tormenting 
sing a poor green turtle 
A that had somehow 
on URASHIMA REBUKES THE LAD, gotten far away from URASHIMA ON THE TURTLE’S BACK. 
— , the water. Urashima 
ted, rebuked the lad, and gently placed the turtle ina pool the exercise. Urashima followed, and soon found 
near by. Then he strolled toward the sea, and, getting himself in a great forest. Tall ferns, as large as trees, 
his nets and lines ready, leaned back and went tosleep. but of beautiful colors, swayed gently in the breeze, and 
tin, A great splashing awoke him, and looking down he the ground was carpeted with ten million flowers ; and, 
ew. saw the head of a monstrous turtle appearing above as he followed the narrow path, he seemed to hear the 
ste- the waves. The turtle told the astonished boy that he tinkling of a thousand silver bells. 
ful was the helpless turtle so recently saved, and showed He walked a long distance, and was beginning to be 
ze. how he could change himself into any shape when in a little weary, when he beheld far away a large build- 
a4 the water. He invited Urashima to journey with him, ing with a dome of clearest crystal rising high in the 
ks. and beating the sea with his huge flipper, straightway air; and its summit could not be seen, for a golden 
™ made the water so still and clear that Urashima saw cloud was dropped over it like a veil. 
all far below a great city and waving forests beyond it. The ball rolled straight to a small golden door 
- It was a fair sight, and our hero loved adventure. 
one Thither the turtle begged to take him. Urashima was 
timid, but his curiosity was stronger than all his fears. 
He took off his hat, drew in his fishing-poles, and laid 
them with his baskets upon a flat stone out of reach 
of the tide. 
“I shall soon return,” he murmured. 
ss As they descended Urashima beheld many strange 
sights; great fishes peered at him with goggle-eyes, 
rs beautiful sea-plants waved all about him, and, while 
nd he admired them, changed into living creatures. He 
passed through the water, but his garments were not 
even damp, and he breathed as easily as on the dry land. 
Very soon they came to a fine sandy beach, and the tur- 
tle bade Urashima dismount, for they had come to the 
Sea-King’s country. Right before them was a gateway 
guarded by a queer-looking creature, half fish, half man, 
who in adeep voice demanded of Urashimahis business. 
The turtle answered for him, and, slipping a pretty glass 
ball into his hand, bade him roll it before him without 
fear and he would be guided straight to the palace, ° 
The gate-keeper swung the door wide open and 
Urashima passed in. Then the door shut with aclang, 
and he was left alone on the sands. 
He dropped the glittering toy; at once it started, 
rolling gently over and over as if it quite enjoyed THE GATE OF THE SEA-KING’S COUNTRY. 
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URASHIMA BEFORE THE SEA-KING, 


of the great house and gave a gentle tap. Immediately 
it flew open, and a beautiful sea-nymph stood before 
Urashima. 

“ Are you a mortal?” she asked. 

He told his story, and she clapped her hands with 
joy. She said her name was Otohime and her father 
ruled the sea-country. 

With her he passed through a fairy-land of beautiful 
grottoes, where charming maidens left their sport in 
the clear green pools to form a body-guard for Oto- 
hime, and went with them toward a heavy curtain of 
many-colored sea-weed kept fresh by the spray from 
seven fountains. Beyond the curtain sat the old Sea- 
King upon a throne, with a scepter of coral in his hand, 
and at his side a shell into which he blew whenever he 
wished to call his subjects together, 

Now when the King asked who the stranger was, 
the Princess told him that she had sent Aame [the 
turtle] to the upper world in search of a beautiful 
young man, and that the search had till then been 
fruitless. Then she said that the stranger pleased her, 
and asked that he might become her husband. 

The King smiled, and summoned his court with a 
blast of his shell, and ordered a feast in honor of the 
stranger. 

When the feast was ready, Urashima was introduced 
to all the councilors and statesmen, and the sea-nymphs 
were brought to him that he might see their beauty. 
But Otohime moved among them as the moon among 
the stars, and Urashima felt his heart drawn to her. 

For seven days he wandered through the great man- 
sion. He climbed the crystal dome and from it be- 
held the wonders of the deep sea. He visited the 
* Cave of the Winds,” and saw the beginnings of water 
in a thread-like stream trickling from the center of a 
pure white stone, He sat by the Enchanted Fount- 
ains, his cheek bathed with the spray, and watched 
the nymphs sporting in the pools. And the lovely 
Otohime was always his companion, 

One day the Sea-King called him to his side, and 


asked him to remain and be his daughter’s husband, 
He consented. 

Again the King blew upon his shell, and ordered the 
wedding-feast to be prepared. 

That night the sands were illumined by millions of 
insects that massed themselves in groups like Jan. 
terns. The musicians were there. Foremost among 
them were the /ugu [a kind of fish], who tuned his 
samisen [banjo] and gave directions to the other play 
ers,and the Devil-Fish, who excelled in the fan-dance, 

When Urashima and Otohime had pledged each 
other in a cup of wine, the instruments twanged, 
the Devil-Fish flourished his eight fans all at once, and 
the mermaids and mermen broke into a song of praise 
to the newly wedded pair ; while all the fishes, great and 
small, crowded and jostled each other to see the brave 
sight. Nor was the good turtle absent. He appeared, 
and, rearing himself on his hind-flippers, solemnly 
saluted the bride. It was a joyous occasion, 

Weeks flew swiftly by, for nobody took account of 
time in the sea-kingdom, and Urashima was very 
happy with his charming bride. But by and by he 
began to think of his father and mother and little sis- 
ter, and day by day his wish to visit the earth grew 
stronger. He said nothing, but he laughed no more, 
and his ruddy complexion paled; he grew thin, and 
Otohime, who had noticed all, finally obtained the 
King’s permission for him to make a journey home. 
But she was very sad. 

One dawn the whole court escorted Urashima through 
the forest to the shore-boundary of the sea-kingdom; 
then Otohime blew a call upon the polished shell sus- 
pended from the string of pearls about her neck. 
Quickly Kame appeared. 

She gave her husband a box wound about witha 
purple cord tightly knotted, and said gently: 

“T beg that you will take this box; keep it carefully; 
never lose sight of it; and above all things, do not open 
it, Return, I pray you, speedily!” 

She covered her face with her floating tresses, and 
fell back among her maidens, weeping bitterly. 





THE WEDDING-FEAST OF URASHIMA AND OTOHIME. 
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THE PARTING OF URASHIMA AND OTOHIME, 


Urashima promised, and leaping upon the turtle’s 
broad back, soon reached his native shore. The sea 
still rolled its great waves upon the beach. The rocks 
were the same, but where his native village used to be 
stood a great city, and in the crowded streets he saw 
no familiar faces. 

At length he saw in a veranda an old couple who 
strongly resembled his parents. Joyfully he rushed 
to meet them, but they would not own him. So he 
told his story. 

“Urashima, Urashima!” said the old man in a 
thoughtful voice. “Ah, I remember the story now; 
how dare you claim to be he? While fishing he fell 
from the rocks into the deep sea, and his body was 
never found. That was three hundred years ago, and 
you are ayoung man. Fie, my lad! may the gods for- 
give you for playing tricks upon the aged.” 

“Three hundred years ago!” quoth Urashima; 
“why, it was only a few weeks ——” 

“Come away, good wife; a demon doubtless inhabits 
the young man”; and they slipped inside, and closed 
the sliding door. 

Urashima sighed deeply, and walked slowly along, 
asking everybody : 

“Do you know the story of Urashima ? ” 

Some nodded, others muttered a hasty “ Yes, yes,” 
and an old man who smoked his pipe amid a heap 
of sandals said the story had been handed down from 
father to son for three hundred years. 

Urashima waited to hear no more. Sadly he wan- 
dered on. No parents, no friends! He was indeed 
alone, 

That night he slept in a little house where some 
laborers kept their tools, and while, next morning, 
he made ready to return to his beautiful wife, his 
eyes fell upon the box which he had borne about with 
suchcare, All at once he became intensely curious to 
learn its contents, 

Forgetting his wife’s command, he snatched off the 
cover, What did he see ? Nothing at all but a yellow- 
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ish cloud like mist or spray, which closed about him, 
and he began to feel, oh, so tired. Unhappy man! he 
had let loose the three hundred years which Otohime 
had gathered so carefully and stored away. 

His hair grew white as the snows of Fuji-Yama, his 
beard, like hoar-frost, reached his waist, his eyes be- 
came dull, his teeth dropped out, millions of wrinkles 
seamed his face and aged hands, and he sank down on 
the earth a very old man, Just then the laborers re- 
turned, and to them he told, for the last time, his 
story. Then he shrunk together like a collapsed pa- 
per-balloon, and was no more. 

If you should ever visit the province of Miyagi, you 
may sce Urashima’s tomb, and while you gaze, per- 
haps you will think of his last words : 

* Beware of curiosity ! ” 

Masayuki Kataoka. 





URASHIMA OPENS THE BOX, 


A Knot of Blue. 
(FOR THE BOYS OF VALE.) 


SHE hath no gems of luster bright 
To sparkle in her hair ; 

No need hath she of borrowed light 
To make her beauty fair. 

Upon her shining locks afloat 
Are daisies wet with dew, 

And peeping from her lissome throat 
A little knot of blue. 


A dainty knot of blue, 
A ribbon blithe of hue,— 

It fills my dreams with sunny gleams, 
That little knot of blue. 


I met her down the shadowed lane 
Beneath the apple-tree, 

The balmy blossoms fell like rain 
Upon my love and me; 

And what I said or what I did 
That morn I never knew, 

But to my breast there came and hid 
A little knot of blue. 


A little knot of blue, 

A love-knot strong and true,— 
Twill hold my heart till life shall part, 

That little knot of blue. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 


A Warning. 
HE. 


I LOATHE all books. I hate to see 
The world and men through others’ eyes; 
My own are good enough for me, 
These scribbling fellows I despise ; 
They bore me. 
I used to try to read a bit, 
But, when I did, a sleepy fit 
Came o’er me. 


Yet here I sit with pensive look, 
Filling my pipe with fragrant loads, 
Gazing in rapture at a book! 
A free translation of the Odes 
Of Horace. 
*Tis owned by sweet Elizabeth, 
And breathes a subtle, fragrant breath 
Of orris. 


I longed for something that was hers 

To cheer me when I’m feeling low; 

I saw this book of paltry verse, 

And asked to take it home—and so 
She lent it. 

I love her deep and tenderly, 

Yet dare not tell my love, lest she 
Resent it. 


I’ll learn to quote a stanza here, 
A couplet there. I’m very sure 
’Twould aid my suit could I appear 
Au fait in te 8 and literature. 

: "ll do it! 
This jingle I can quickly learn; 
Then, hid in roses, I’ll return 

Her poet! 


SHE. 


THE hateful man! ’Twould vex a saint! 
Around my pretty, cherished book 
The odor vile, the noisome taint 
Of horrid, stale tobacco smoke 
Yet lingers! 
The hateful man, my book to spoil! 
Patrick, the tongs —lest I should soil 
My fingers! 


This lovely rose, these lilies frail, 
These violets he has sent to me 
The odor of his pipe exhale! 
Am I to blame that I should be 

Enraged ? 
Tell Mr. Simpson every time 
He calls upon me, Patrick, I’m 

Engaged ! 

Arthur Lovell. 


Two Heads Better Than One. 


WuHat does fove mean? one asked of me 
In glorious spring weather. 

I am as ignorant as he; 

That definition ought to be 

Found surely — yet the glossary 
Omits it altogether. 


But, in the light of this spring sun, 
Illuminating weather, 

Looking through Nature’s lexicon 

Alone, we’d miss it, ten to one; 

Love’s meaning we might chance upon, 
Putting our heads together! 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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The Golden Bridge. 











Let him listen, whoso would know, 
Concerning the wisdom of King Tee Poh. 


Il. 


Fair is Pekin, with round it rolled 

Wave on wave of its river of gold; 

They gird its walls with their ninefold twine, 
And the bridges that cross them are ninety and nine. J 
And as soon as the wind of morning blows, ‘ 
And the gray in the East takes a fleck of rose, 
Upon each bridge ’gins the shuffle and beat 
of hundreds of hoofs and thousands of feet; 
And all day long there is dust and din, . 
And the coolie elbows the mandarin, 
And gibe is given, and oath and blow,— 
*T was thus in the time of King Tee Poh. 


Ill. 


lt grieved the King that it should be so ; 
Then out of his wisdom spoke King Tee Poh: 2 


IV. 


“Build me a hundredth bridge, the best, 
Higher and wider than all the rest, 3 
With posts of teak, and cedarn rails 
And planks of sandal, with silver nails ; 
Gild it and paint it vermilion red, 

And over it place the dragon’s head ; 
And be it proclaimed to high and low, 
That over this fortunate arch shall go 
Passenger none that doth not throw 
Golden toll to the river below. 

And when the piece of gold is cast 


Thrice let the trumpets sound a blast, Kg 
And the mandarin write with respectful look if 
The passenger’s name in a silken book, iz 
So that I, the King, may have in hand, a 
The list of the wealthiest of my land.” 
v. 
Straightway the bridge was builded so “ 
As had spoken the wisdom of King Tee Poh. 
Vi. Pi, 
And every day, from dawn till dark, of 
They who watched the fortunate arch could mark, “4 
Like a cloud of midges that glow and gleam, 3 


The gold toll cast to the hurrying stream; 
And all day the trumpet sounded loud, 
And the mandarin of the guard kowtowed, 
As he wrote the name, with respectful look, 
Of the passenger high in his silken book ; 
And all the while grew the renown 

Of the fortunate arch in Pekin town, 

Till of the wealthiest it was told, 

“ He spends his day on the bridge of gold.” 


Vil. 


And when a month and a day were spent, 
The King Tee Poh for his treasurer sent. 
“Go to the bridge,” said he, “and look 

At the list of names in the silken book, 
And of all that are written, small and great, 
Confiscate to me the estate ; 

As the sage Confucius well doth show, 

A wealthy fool is the State’s worst foe.” 


Vill. 


And the treasurer whispered, bending low, 
- P ° » ane 7" Ny , 
“‘ Great is the wisdom of King Tee Toh.’ 


George T. Lanigan. 
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